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The Logemann Hydraulic Pipe and 
Shaft Straightener. 


Makeshifts that may answer for infrequent jobs of 
straightening iron and steel pipes, shafts, rods and axles, 
are too laborious and expensive to be practicable where 
much of such work is done? Then it can be economically 
performed only by tools especially designed for the work, 
of which the hydraulic pipe and shaft ‘straightener 
shown in the accompanying illustrations is an example. 
It is made by the Logemann Brothers Company, 280-290 
Oregon street, Milwaukee, Wis., and embodies improve- 
ments that add materially to its effectiveness and effi- 
ciency. 

The machine, which is designated as 17-B, is prac- 


To avoid the necessity of adjusting the wedge blocks 
or shoes beneath the piece under treatment at each suc- 
cessive application of pressure, flexible lathe centers are 
used, one of which is shown in Fig. 3. These centers 
have two principal parts, one provided with a sleeve 
fitted to the centering spindle and the other carrying the 
centering pin. The face plates of the two sections are 
joined together by bolts which pass through slots in the 
inner plate, thus permitting them to be offset with respect 
to each other. Three spring bolts with hardened steel 
conical heads extend through the back plate and pro- 
ject into round shouldered openings in the front plate, 
supporting it in position with the circumferences nor- 
mally coinciding. Downward pressure of the ram on a 
piece held between these centers depresses the inner cen- 
tering plate, which. acting upon the conical surfaces of 
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Fig. 1.—The 17-B Hydraulic Pipe and Shaft Straightener Built by the Logemann Brothers Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


tically a lathe and hydraulic press combined, on a single 
bed made of I beams. The piece to be straightened is 
held on centers as in an ordinary lathe, and to allow 
the ram to be brought in contact with the extreme 
ends of the work, both the head and the tail stocks are 
deeply undercut. The work is revolved by the belt driven 
head stock spindle, which is fitted with a tight and a 
loose pulley. A rod extending across the front of the 
machine is connected by a rocker arm and a shaft extend- 
ing through the head stock to the belt shifter. This rod 
is supported by a grooved wheel attached to the pump 
carriage, and is at ali times within easy reach of the 
operator. The tail stock is mounted on wheels and is 
moved along the bed by a hand crank fitted to one of the 
wheel axles. When a piece is properly centered for 
straightening, the tail stock is fixed in position by rais- 
ing the wheels, thus allowing the stock to rest firmly on 
the bed frame. The lever shown on the side of the tail- 
stock in Fig. 1 is employed for this purpose. 


the bolt heads, forces them backward against the springs 
like the latch of a spring lock. When the pressure is 
relieved the bolts are thrust forward by the force of the 
springs, thus bringing the centers back into position. One 
advantage of this arrangement is that when not under 
pressure clearance between the shoes and the work is au- 
tomatically maintained. It is therefore not necessary to 
release the piece from the lathe for each operation of 
the ram, and no readjustment of the shoes is required. 
The shoes are of sufficient hight to take all the strains of 
pressure incident to the straightening process, none being 
sustained by the lathe centers. By reference to the line 
drawing, Fig. 2, the position of the spring bolts in the 
elastic lathe centers can be seen, one of which is shown 
in outline in the upper part of each centering head. 

The hydraulic ram is operated by a triple cylinder 
plunger pump, motor driven through spur gears, and is 
mounted on four rod columns rising from the bed of the 
carriage. The ram is of machinery steel 8 in. in diam- 
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which, it is stated, will straighten 9 in. solid shafts or 
12 in. pipe. The pump cylinders and plungers are made 
of hydraulic bronze and the hydraulic cylinder is of cast 
steel lined with brass. When the pumps are running idle 
the water or oil used for operating the ram circulates 
freely through a bypass valve at the rear of the reser- 
voir. By closing this valve, which is controlled by a lever 
within easy reach of the operator, the discharge of the 
pumps is directed into the ram cylinder, forcing the ram 
downward with a powerful pressure. A gauge in plain 


view of the attendant indicates the pressure, which can 
be released at any point by opening the bypass valve. 
The carriage and its superstructure are necessarily 
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eter, and designed for a capacity of 125 tons pressure, — 
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shown in the illustrations. The links being uncoupled 
to admit the piece are replaced and fastened with pins 
when the work is in position. 

The machine illustrated has a greatest length between 
centers of 24 ft. and the bed is 32 ft. long over all. 
With the machine are furnished two sets of wedge taper 
blocks and ram extensions, one set each of cast steel pipe 
shoes bored to fit 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 in. pipe, together with 
the necessary lathe centers, elastic centers and pipe cen- 
tering attachments. 

——_>-+o__—__ 

Between New York and Chicago the air line distance 

is less than 700 miles. By the shortest rail route at pres- 






ent, the Pennsylvania, the distance is 911 miles; by the 








Fig. 2.—-Front Elevation of the Logemann Hydraulic Pipe and Shaft Straightener. 








Fig. 3.—The Flexible or Floating Center for Supporting the Work. 


heavy, since they must resist the pressure in straighten- 
ing; the bed frame sustains only the weight of the car- 


riage and its equipment. A seat for the operator is at- 
tached to the carriage, from which he can control all of 
the movements of the machine. For shifting the carriage 
along the bed frame, there is a hand wheel connected to 
one wheel of the carriage and the ram is thus brought to 
the point where the deflection of the piece to be straight- 
ened is greatest. Being mounted on roller bearings the 
press is easily moved. 

For straightening pipe, conical head centers with sock- 
ets fitting the lathe spindles are substituted for the cen- 
ter pins shown in Fig. 3, which are used only for solid 
shafts. The pipe centers are selfcentering and require 
no adjustment. Pieces of irregular shape, such as crank 
shafts or pipe having large flanges, or couplings, may be 
handled in the machine by substituting supporting rods 
provided with detachable links in place of the solid posts 








next shortest, the New York Central lines, it is 960 miles. 
The Railway Age suggests the possibility that the fastest 
trains between New York and Chicago may at some time 
leave Buffalo and Pittsburgh out of the account. The 
Pennsylvania is buying its right of way for a new line 
which will make a short cut from its lines east of Pitts- 
burgh to its lines west. By constructing about 30 miles 
of road to connect existing branches it may have a new 
route from Tipton, near Altoona, via Mayport and Red 
Bank to Enon, on the Fort Wayne line, which will save 
14 miles and avoid heavy grades and the congestion of 
Pittsburgh terminals. The New York Central when it 
completes the costly Clearfield-Franklin line of 107 miles, 
provided that from Williamsport to New York, over 300 
miles, it uses the Reading-Jersey Central tracks or ac- 
quires a line of its own, may save some 80 miles over the 
Albany-Buffalo route and also reduce the New York-Chi- 
cago distance to less than 900 miles. 
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The Knight Cupola Charging Apparatus. 


One of the most laborious and usually inefficient 
operations in connection with a foundry is the charging 
of the cupolas. Hoists of one form or another have been 
devised to raise the materials forming the charge to the 
charging platform, but few attempts have been made fo 
make the actual charging of them into the cupola a me- 
chanical process, after the manner of charging blast fur- 
naces. The illustration herewith is of an entirely 
mechanical cupola charging equipment, invented by Sher- 
wood S. Knight, Huntington, W. Va. 

The device consists of the usual] trolley track, either 
of I-beam or flat iron, running upon the level of the 
foundry yard, and a hoisting device working in connec- 
tion with this trolley track so that the charging bucket 
can be raised from the level, where it is loaded, to the 
level of the trolley track which runs through the cupola, 
a little above the charging floor. The sides of the cupola 
are cut out to allow the bucket to enter, and the only 
difference between the ordinary cupola and the special 
one required for the use of this charging bucket is that 
the latter has large triangular doors, affording an opening 
in the cupola shell that is narrower at the top and wider 
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it reaches the level of the foundry yard track. The 
hoisting device for raising the charging bucket up the 
inclined track may be of any nature, from a direct act- 
ing hoist to a rope arrangement such as shown. 

There are several advantages in this method of 
handling the stock from the foundry yard to the cupola. 
In the first place, by using in connection with this de- 
vice two buckets for coke, three for pig iron, and two 
for scrap iron, it is claimed the ordinary foundry would 
save 50 per cent. in the labor required. The disadvan- 
tages of automatic chargers such as are in use to-day and 
which cause the stock to hit the brick lining in falling, 
are avoided, and the charge is as uniformly mixed as 
though it were introduced by hand. A number of buckets 
filled with material may be held in-readiness upon stor- 
age tracks upon the level of the cupola platform track 
and by means of switches delivered when needed, so as 
to keep the cupola filled to the level of the charging doors 
all of the time. With this system it is necessary that the 
cupola be kept filled all of the time while the blast is on, 
so that the heat will not become intense enough to per- 
ceptibly diminish the transverse strength of the rails 
forming that part of the track which passes through the 
cupola. When the charging has been finished and while 
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A Cupola Charging Equipment Designed by S. S. Knight, Uuntington, W. Va. 


at the bottom, to allow the bucket to enter. The bucket 
when inside the cupola extends to within 6 in. of the 
inside of the brick lining. When in position the sectional 
drop bottom is released and the charge dropped. The 
opening for the bucket necessitates cutting away the 
cupola shell to quite an extent, consequently in the larger 
sizes of cupolas it undoubtedly will be necessary to re- 
inforce the side of the cupola with 4 in. I-beams riveted 
to the shell around the door openings. The doors are of 
the usual type, made of screen wire. 

The bucket itself is suspended from the trolley by 
scales, so that it may be taken from pile to pile and the 
right amount of each part of the charge weighed as it is 
put in. When the bucket has been run into the cupola 
and the sectional bottom released the charge drops 
straight downward and is as uniform and as well mixed 
as though it had been charged by hand. 

The retarding device for allowing the buckets to 
return by gravity, from the level of the cupola charging 
floor track to that of the foundry yard track, can be of 
any convenient form. The one shown is as simple as 


_ could easily be devised, being only a shaft rigidly at- 


tached to two vanes turning in a small well of either 
water or oil. Any friction brake would be equally ap- 
plicable and efficient. A sprocket on the shaft engages a 
chain which carries fingers. The latter retard the trolley 
as it starts downward on the incline and release it when 


the stock is still practically level with the charging doors, 
this rail is withdrawn and the doors closed. 

For a 72-in. cupola these charging buckets represent 
an investment of some $50 each, while the entire system 
as installed by the ordinary foundry would not cost more 
than $1000, providing flat iron track is used. Where it 
is desirable to use larger charges, as is done in a great 
many of the large foundries, the track should be made of 
6 or 8-in. I-beams, which, of course, proportionately in- 
crease the cost of installation. The ordinary foundry 
melting 40 tons a day has a cost for cupola labor of from 
40 to 50 cents a ton, Under this system the cost, it is 
claimed, would be reduced about one-half. 

——_.- e—__—- 


The Carlyle Johnson Machine Company, Hartford, 
Conn., manufacturer of friction clutches, has received an 
order for the Stuyvesant High School, New York, for 113 
of its clutches, their purpose being to operate machinery 
directly from the line shaft. 


Reports that the Girard Iron Company, operating 
Mattie Furnace at Girard, Ohio, would build a number 
of finishing mills at that place are officially denied. The 
company recently bought some more ground adjacent to 
the furnace, but definite plans for the use of this prop- 
erty have not been made. 
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Iron Ore and Water Power in Ontario. 


Toronto, June 15, 1907.—On June 6 the fifth report 
of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario was 
made public. As it pertains to the Algoma, Thunder Bay 
and Rainy River districts it is of more interest to min- 
ing men and metallurgists than were its four predeces- 
sors, which dealt with the water powers of areas less 
conspicuous for their mineral resources. The Algoma, 
Thunder Bay and Rainy River districts abound in iron 
ore, much of which is of low grade and of high sulphur 
content. ‘To give the highest utility to this ore it seems 
necessary that some method other than the present blast 
furnace practice be applied. There is a general hope 
that the special method required has now been made 
available by the results of the Sault Ste. Marie experi- 
ments in thermo-electric smelting. As Dr. Haanel’s re- 
cently issued report seems to establish the practicability 
of this metnaod—given low priced electrical energy—and 
as this report of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
is positive as to the abundance and cheapness of power 
in the fields of low grade sulphurous iron ores, it looks 
as if capital had adequate official assurance to warrant 
its venturing rather freely into the electrical smelting 
of New Ontario iron ores. 





Algoma and Thunder Bay. 

Speaking generally, ail the important water powers 
lying within the zone of influence of the Canadian Pa- 
cific, the Algoma Central and the Canadian Northern 
railroads were examined in detail by the commission’s 
engineers, but the information obtained concerning re- 
moter power resources south of the hight of land is more 
general. Two drainage areas are included—that empty- 
ing into Lake Huron, and that to the west of this. While 
the present demand for power is capable of turning to 
account but an insignificant part of the power resources 
in that great region, the chief engineer is convinced that 
the demand will grow to great proportions. He empha- 
sizes the fact that the whole district is mineralized, par- 
ticularly with iron ores, and that it has enormous tracts 
of pulp timber yet untouched. He confidently predicts 
that, with improvements in the methods of electrical 
smelting and with advances in the price of pulp, these 
water powers will form a more than ordinary important 
factor in the development of the territory. Of the rivers 
flowing into Lake Mluron along the North Shore, the 
Spanish, Vermilion and Mississauga are the most im- 
portant, both in size and hydro-electric possibilities, each 
having numerous water powers admitting of more or less 
economical development. Blind, Sable, Serpent, Onaping 
and Whitefish are rivers of less importance. At the 
head of Lake Iluron is the international power of the 
Sault Ste. Marie rapids, which is partially developed 
on both banks, and applied to industries operated by the 
Lake Superior Corporation. There are many fine water 
powers along the North Shore of Lake Superior, notably 
those on the Nepigon, Kaministiquia and Current rivers, 
all of which have power markets close at hand. Fort 
William and Port Arthur being convenient to the best 
heads on the Kaministiquia and Current rivers. 

On the Spanish River eight water powers are shown, 
ranging from 580 to 10,145 hp. Of these two are devel- 
oped, one by the Spanish River Pulp & Paper Company, 
the other by the Canada Copper Company. The former 
has un installation of 10,000 hp. and the latter one of 
5400 hp. The Spanish River Pulp & Paper Company’s 
plant is at Espanola. The power station of the Canada 
Copper Company is at Turbine, on High Falls, and energy 
is transmitted thence 22 miles to the company’s works 
at Copper Cliff. Two additional units of 2700 hp. each 
are to be installed this year, making a total installment 
of 10,800 hp. 

On the Vermilion River nine power sites are in- 
dicated, the least important having a minimum capacity 
of 313 hp., and the most important having a minimum 
capacity of 2750 hp. At the Big Stoby Falls the Ver- 
milion River Power Company has a development of 

500 hp. At present this plant is not in operation. It is 
within transmission distance of Victoria Mines, Copper 
Cliff and Sudbury. 
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On the Onaping River there are five power centers, 
their capacity varying from 147 to 3460 hp. There are 
no developments on this stream. Similarly undeve!oped 
are power sites on numerous small rivers. 

The most important developments, in addition to those 
already mentioned, are the following: The Lake Superior 
Power Company at Sault Ste. Marie; Algoma Power 
Company at Michipicoten Falls; the City of Port Arthur 
on Current River, and the Kaministiquia Power Company 
at Kakebeka Falls on the Kaministiquia. The Lake 
Superior Power Company has a_ turbine capacity of 
6500 hp., the Port Arthur plant develops 800 hp., the 
Kaministiquia Power Company has an installation of 
10,000 hp., which is shortly to be doubled, the Algoma 
Power Company’s plant, which is not yet finished, is to 
have an initial capacity of 2100 hp. 

Only by the Soo Rapids are the water powers of the 
Nepigon exceeded. The greatest rapids on the Nepigon 
have an estimated capacity of 19,500 hp., and the smallest 
has one of 3500 hp. Passing through an iron ore region, 
this stream’s power resources should be certain of early 
development. 

Power developed at Dog Lake would cost per annum 
at the stepdown transformer station in Port Arthur $9.10 
per hp., the day being 24 hr. Developed at Slate Falls, 
it would cost $14.72 per horsepower, stepped down at 
Bruce Mines. These are the estimates of the commission. 

Raiuy River. 

The Rainy River District of Ontario is the most co- 
piously watered of any portion of the Province, and the 
powers are both numerous and in many cases important. 
On the Rainy, Winnipeg, Seine, Wabigoon and English 
there are points destined by their sharp changes in water 


‘level to be industrial centers. At Fort Frances, on ‘the 


Koochieling Falls of the Rainy River, there is an inter- 
national power development like those on the other bor- 
der streams, Ste. Marie River and Niagara River. At 
present the mineral areas of the district are not being 
worked to any large extent, but their resources are likely 
to furnish a use for some of the more conveniently located 
water powers. ©. & 6. zd. 





New Bristol Recording Voltmeters. 


The construction of the type 8 recording voltmeter, 
made by the Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn., is such 
that it may be used on either direct current or on alter- 
nating current of any frequency. It operates on the 
principle of an electric balance obtained without perma- 
nent magnets, and the coils are wound noninductively, 
having no iron in their construction. The essential 
parts are the two coils mounted side by side, one sta- 
tionary and the other pivoted on knife edges. The pen, 
which receives its motion from the movable coil, makes 
the record in ink upon a revolving chart. Great care has 
been taken to reduce the friction so that the instrument 
will respond to slight variations in voltage, and an in- 
appreciable amount of energy will be consumed in 
operating it. 

The instruments are made in two forms, one for 
switchboard installation and the other for portable use. 
The switchboard form is contained in a bronze case 
similar to those used for the familiar Bristol recording 
instruments and is finished as may be required to match 
other switchboard equipment. The portable form is 
mounted in a light wooden carrying case, and its metal 
parts are made of aluminum to reduce weight. The 
whole instrument, complete with its supplies, such as 
charts, ink, &c., weighs only 11 Ib. Provisions are made 
to protect the instrument while it is being carried. This 
set is particularly suitable for testing work and tem- 
porary uses. Both forms of the instrument use charts 
8 in. in diameter and are made in five working ranges, 
which are, respectively, 20 to 180 volts, 20 to 150, 40 to 
250, 100 to 650, all for 24-hr. records, and 100 to 650, for 
2-hr. records. Special ranges are made to order. 

> ——____ 

The Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has prepared plans for the erection of a new office 
building at Twenty-fifth street and Liberty avenue, to 
replace a structure recently destroyed by fire. 
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Duntley Electric Grinders and Hoists. 


The line of portable electric tools which includes the 
Duntley electric drills and reamers, made by the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, Ill., has now been ex- 
tended to include electric grinders and hoists. The de- 
sign of these tools is such as will commend itself to those 
familiar with portable air tools, and it is claimed that 
they will be found economical as regards repairs re- 
quired and power consumed. 

The grinders are made in two types, one for portable 
use and the other for use in machine tools, these being 
known as tool post grinders, of which an example is 
given in Fig. 1. The portable grinders are made in two 
sizes, taking 5 and 8 in. wheels, respectively. The grinder 
is simply a light motor of generous capacity, with an 
emery wheel mounted on the extended armature shaft. 
the speed of which is so proportioned to the diameter of 
the wheel as to give the proper cutting speed recommend- 
ed by emery wheel manufacturers. These tools are find- 
ing a wide field in all classes of metal work, the larger 
grinder being especially adapted for grinding rough cast- 
ings or wherever heavy duty is required. 

The tool post grinders are made in three sizes, taking 
wheels of 5, 8 and 10 in. in diameter, respectively. The 
electrical parts have been designed along the same lines 
as the Duntley electric drill. The grinding arbor is of 
steel and runs in bronze bearings, which are self-lubricat- 
ing. These grinders are provided with tapered steel 
bushings driven by the shaft and running in phosphor- 
bronze bearings fastened to the housing of the grinder. 
Any of these parts can be easily replaced, and no part 
of the motor housing itself is used as a bearing. The 
grinders are provided with dustproof collars, keeping 
the emery out of the windings and bearings. The tools 
are light in weight, but they will develop a sufficient 
amount of power to do their work without excessive 
heating. They can be furnished especially adapted for 
internal grinding or mounted on a pedestal, if desired, for 
stationary work. 

The Duntley portable electric hoists, of the form 
shown in Fig. 2, are made in sizes from 250 Ib. up to 
2000 Ib. capacity. In designing these hoists it has been 
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Fig. 1.—The Duntley Tool Post Grinder Made by the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company. 


the desire of the manufacturers to make a light portable 
hoist, and with this end in view a special motor has been 
designed for each size, instead of attempting to use the 
same motor on all sizes. The advantage is that no un- 
necessary weight is put on the hoist, and ample power 
is provided for doing the work of each in accordance with 
its rating. These hoists are of the worm gear type, with 
two hoisting drums, one located on each side of the gear. 
The worm is provided with roller thrust bearings and 
runs in oil. It is driven through a planetary system of 
gearing similar to that used in the electric drills. A very 
simple dynamic brake is used, by means of which the 
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hoist can be stopped instantly, either in raising or lower- 
ing the full load. The control mechanism is located at 
the outside end of the motor and is handled by two cords 
hanging in reach of the operator. The hooks are pro- 
vided with a ball bearing swivel. The standard drums 
are arranged for a lift of 15 ft., and are sufficiently wide 
so that only one wrap of the cable is necessary on the 
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Fig. 2.—-The Duntley Portable Electric Hoist. 


drum. Where a greater lift is desired the drums are 
widened out, and can be furnished capable of lifting up 
to 25 ft. 


‘ 
ne 


The Cambria Forge Company.—This company, which 
for the past year has been engaged in the manufacture 
of drop forgings at Jolinstown, Pa., has recently installed 
both steam and board hammers of the latest improved 
type, and has added other equipment to its plant, which 
fully increase its capacity 50 per cent. It is now in posi- 
tion to make drop forgings, ranging in weight from a 
fractional part of an ounce to individual pieces, weigh- 
ing from 100 to 200 lb. The company has closed con- 
tracts with some of the largest automobile manufacturers 
in the country for their year’s supply of drop forgings, 
and also has in hand a considerable amount of work 
along other lines. W. Milton Brown is president; R. P. 
Smith, vice-president; G. G. Campbell, secretary and 
treasurer, and Frank W. Trabold, general manager. 





The Connellsville Southern Coke Company has been 
organized at Connellsville, Pa., with a capital of $200,- 
000, for the purpose of developing 283 acres opposite the 
town of Cheat Haven, Pa., and will build 300 coke ovens 
on the property. S. J. Harry is president; Frank E. Mar- 
kell, vice-president; J. R. Davidson, secretary; W. H. 
Brown, treasurer. 


The foreign trade of the United States for the 11 
months ended May 31 for the first time passed the $3,000,- 
000,000 mark in such a period and exceeded by $320,351,- 
760 the total for the corresponding months of the prior 
fiscal year. 





A Stock Keeping System. 


BY HOWARD HUNT.* 





The system for ordering stock supplies and keeping 
track of end distributing them to the shop, employed by 
the Cincinnati Planer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
proved so satisfactory that it may be of interest to others 
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is no longer made or has been changed, so that this par- 
ticular screw cannot be used, the stock of that size can 
be sold and the space it occupies in the stockroom made 
available for other stock. 

The men in the shop must have something to show 
them what the different pieces of stock are intended for, 
therefore all of the drawings are marked with the stock 
numbers (prefixed by a cipher) used on the different 
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Fig. 1.—Specimen Page from the Stock Book. 


who have to do with stock keeping. This system fulfills 
four purposes: It is flexible enough to allow the addi- 
tion of new sizes of stock at any time, and still have the 
numbers of the same kind of stock come together and in 
rotation, thus simplifying the arrangement of the stock- 
room; aids in the computing of the cost of stock used 
on each machine or part of machine; enables the men in 
the shop to receive the correct stock for certain pieces 
of work in the shortest possible time, and makes it pos- 
sible to replenish the stock before it has entirely run out. 

The first is accomplished by the way in which the 
stock book is numbered. It not only contains the num- 
bers of stock which are carried, but also provides numbers 
for all standard stock of a similar kind that is carried 
regularly by the supply houses. , For example, in that 
part of the record covering cup point headless screws, 
even though at the time the company carries only a 
x 34 in. size, enough numbers are allowed for all diam- 
eters and lengths of headless screws that there is any pos- 
sibility of ever using, but only the numbers carried ap- 
pear in the book, blank spaces being left for the other 
numbers, as shown in Fig. 1. Thereafter, should it be 
desired to add another size of headless screw—say, a 
& x 1in., it is simply necessary to fill in one of the blank 
spaces in the book with the next of the numbers reserved 
for that purpose. In this way the previous arrangement 
of nun.bers is not interfered with. 

In connection with the stock book a card index was 
devised to aid in computing the cost of stock used on 
ihe different size machines. For each number in the stock 
book there is a card in the index bearing the correspond- 
jug number. These cards itemize the different parts and 
sizes of machines on which that piece of stock is used, 
together with the number of pieces required for the dif- 
ferent parts, as shown in Fig. 2. By this means the 
cost of the different parts can be readily determined. 

This index serves also as a record of the stock, as 
it gives its complete history after being ordered. If by 
chance a certain size of screw is not used after being or- 
dered, the card is referred to, and if it is found that the 
screw is useG on only one machine and that that machine 


* Cincinnati Planer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Fig. 2.—Front and Reverse Sides of a Typical Stock Index Card. 


parts. These numbers are inclosed in a rectangle to dis- 
tinguish them from the pattern numbers, which are in- 
closed in a circle, as shown in Fig. 3. 

By referring to the drawing, the machinist can tell 
immediately what stock is used and what number to call 
for in the steckroom, thus avoiding loss of time waiting 
for the storekeeper to look up the number of the differ- 
ent articles wanted. A stock board carrying samples of all 
the stock in the stockroom, with corresponding numbers, 
is put up in front of the stockroom, where it may be 
referred to by the men. It is also useful to the stock- 
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keeper in checking up new stock, to make certain that it 
corresponds in every way with that which was required 
or ordered. 

The stock on entering the stockroom is placed in spe- 
cially made boxes, which are lined inside with galvanized 
jron to prolong their wear. On the front of each box 
the »pumber of the stock it contains is placed in large 
figures that can be easily read at a distance. On the 


- right hand side of the box are the words “ Minimum” 


and “ Order”; after the first is placed the least quantity 
of the article in the box which must be kept in stock; 
that is, when the supply remaining in the box becomes 
less than that indicated a new supply must be ordered. 
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Fig. 3.—Portion of a Shop Drawing Showing Manner of Indi- 
eating Stock Numbers. 


After the word “Order” is placed the maximum quan- 
tity that must be ordered at one time. These quantities 
are easily estimated by the aid of the card index in the 
following manner: 

Each card indicates all of the places on which each 
article is used, therefore, by adding together the quan- 
tity used on each machine and by taking an average of 
the number of. this size machine sold in five years, the 
quantity of stock used in one year on the machine can 
be fairly estimated. This amount is placed after the 
word “ Order.” The minimum is obtained by estimating 
the quantity of a certain article used after the order is 


’ sent out end before it is filled, thus keeping some of the 


stock always on hand. If the supply of %4-in. cap screws 
had been exhausted and 1500 of them ordered, and it was 
known that there would be a lot of machines using these 
screws ito be assembled in a week or so, probably a spe- 


cial small lot would have to be ordered, rather than run 
the risk of getting the machines on the erecting floor and 
not have encugh of these screws to finish them. With 
this sysiem it is impossible for anything of the kind to 
happen. The scheme is proving of inestimable value in 
this shop and would doubtless be of benefit to any com- 
pany using any great amount of stock. 


—_—_~+-+-e—____—_ 


Steel Cutting with the Oxy-Acetylene Flame. 


A demonstration of steel cutting with an oxy-acety- 
lene blowpipe flame was made by the Davis-Bournon- 
ville Acetylene Development Company, New York City, 
Thursday morning, June 13, under the western approach 
of the Williamsburg Bridge in New York City. The ex- 
periments were made at the request of Eugene Kiihne, 
contractor for the alterations to the bridge, necessary to 
connect its electric train tracks with a subway instead 
of an elevated railroad as originally intended, and in- 
volved the cutting of some structural members. The in- 
ventor of the torch, Eugene Bournonville, vice-president 
of the company, personally superintended the demonstra- 
tion. 

The first ‘test was on a 6 x 4 x 5% in. angle, the 6 in. 
side of which was cut through in 1% min. In the sec- 
ond test a plate % in. thick was cut a distance of 3 ft. 
2 in. in a total time of 9 min. 36 sec., or a net time of 
8 min. 1 see. In a total time of about 31 min., a 5-ft. 
built up I beam girder, consisting of a % in. plate for 
the web and four 6 x 4 x & in. angles at the edges, was 
practically completely cut through. In another test, a 6 
x 4 x & in. angle was completely severed in 2 min. 50 
see.; work which ordinarily requires 15 min. work of 
two men. Where the work is done with air tools, it is 
accomplished at an average rate of about 1 sq. in. in 10 
min. In all of the tests there was used approximately 
37 cu. ft. of oxygen and 18 cu. ft. of acetylene. The 
structural members were stated to fill the specifications 
for the bridge, in which the physical requirements for 
the plates, and shapes, and bars were an ultimate ten- 
sile strength of 60,000 Ib., and a yield point of one-half 
the ultimate strength, and the chemical requirements, a 
maximum content of phosphorus not exceeding 0.04 per 
cent. for basic, and 0.06 per cent. for acid steel, and a 
maximum sulphur content of 0.05 per cent. 

This oxy-acetylene cutting process requires three 
tanks, one containing compressed acetylene, and the 
other two compressed oxygen; one at high pressure, in 
this case about 900 lb. A higher pressure would have 
been desirable, but was not available. The low pressure 
oxygen and acetylene are first admitted to the blow pipe 
in proportions to produce proper combustion, and the 
flame is directed on the steel until the surface is well 
heated, then an additional jet of high pressure oxygen is 
passed through the torch and the cutting proceeds by the 
direct burning of the steel in the path of this jet. The 
cut was about \ in. wide, therefore the material lost in 
the cutting is probably less than by mechanical means 
and is inconsiderable. 

———_-~a--o___——__ 

The General Report of Mines and Quarries for 1906, 
recently issued in Great Britain under Government 
auspices, gives the output of minerals for last year. The 
production of iron ore was 15,500,406 gross tons, as 
against 14,590,703 tons in 1905; of manganese ore, 22,762 
tons, against 14,474 tons; of tin ore, 7153 tons, against 
7201 tons; of iron pyrites, 11,140 tons, against 12,186 
tons. The total production of coal in Great Britain in 
1906 was 251,067,628 tons, as against 236,128,936 tons in 
1905. 


The William Tod Company, Youngstown, Ohio, is 
building for the new plant of the Indiana Steel Company, 
Gary, Ind., four horizontal cross compound steam blow- 
ing engines of large capacity, which will form an im- 
portant part of the blast furnace equipment. These en- 
gines are 44 and 84 x 72 in., with air cylinders 72 x 90 in. 
Each engine has a capacity of 50,000 cu. ft. of free air per 
minute. 





The Aging of Mild Steel. 


At the recent meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
a paper was presented on the above subject by C. E. 
Stromeyer, who is a boiler inspector, responsible for the 
sufety of over 8000 boilers in Manchester, England. His 
attention was drawn as early as 1889 to the fact that 
iron might suffer an aging process, and experiences ac- 
cumulated to strengthen this belief. Among these may 
be mentioned that a boilermaker bought an old boiler 
which he had made years before, and of which he knew 
for certain that the furnaces were of Lowmoor iron. He 
hoped that the material, which was still in request, might 
come in usefully for repair jobs, but, very much to his 
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Fig. 1.—A Test Piece and the Manner of Bending It. 


disappointment, the iron had lost its excellent qualities. 
It was not exactly brittle, but tended toward red short- 
ness and cold shortness. This result is confirmed by a 
sample, known to be good originally, taken from an irou 
boiler 50 years old, which gave the following tests: Ul- 
timate stress, 40,656 Ib.; elongation in 8 in., 3.1 per cent. 

This result might have been brought about by contact 
with the furnace gases. Accordingly, several sets of sam- 
ples were exposed to hot gases, one parcel being sus- 
pended inside a boiler, two others in various parts of 
boiler flues, and two in the flues of a puddling furnace. 
One was tested at once by alternate bending. The others 
were tested in the same way about two months later. 
No marked deterioration was noticed in any one lot. 
Time, therefore, and not noxious gases, seemed to be the 
determining factor. 

About this time, several old wooden armor clads were 
being dismantled, and the iron armor plates were being 


broken up like cast iron, or rather like stone slabs, under 


a falling weight. Judging by the severity of the Adnir- 

alty tests on iron armor plates, one could not help feel- 

ing that here, also, an aging effect had taken place. 
Attention Turned to Steel, 

The difficulty of demonstrating the aging effect, ex- 
cept by freezing the samples or by waiting several years, 
even although the material after passing the surveyor’s 
test had deteriorated so much as to burst at a hydraulic 
test pressure of about 25 per cent. excess over the work- 
ing pressure, decided the author to postpone researches 
until he had collected other samples which had given 
trouble in practice. These were compared with steel 
from recognized first-class steel makers, both British and 
foreign. Twerty-six steels in all were collected. 

The desirability of commencing the tests made itself 
felt in 1904-1906, when certain specimens were received. 
One was a boiler shell plate which burst in 1904 under 
the Russian Government inspector’s hydraulic test after 
being in use for six years. The adjoining boiler burst in 
the same way in 1905. Another was a plate from a boiler 
which burst in 1905 in Austria, while being tested at the 
maker’s works. Another was from a boiler shell plate 
which cracked in 1908, while being bent in the boiler- 
maker's rolls, before planing the edges. The thickness 
was % in. It was made of North British acid open 
hearth steel. Accidentally, some phosphoric pig had 
been charged in the furnaces. All inspector’s tests and 
subsequent tests were good. The phosphorus was 0.165 
per cent. 

A Special Kind of Bending Test Fouud Best, 

The difficulty, however, which had hindered inquiry 
in the past had not been removed, and no test had yet 
been devised which would reveal the brittleness in plates 
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which seemed to cause them to fail when riveted up, but 
did not show itself in the ordinary testing. Over and 
over again tensile and cold and temper bending tests 
have given satisfactory results with plates which have 
failed as structures. It was therefore desirable, if pos- 
sible, to try and find a discriminating test, and it was 
finally decided to carry out as many tests as possible, and 
to establish a co-relation, if that exisved. 


Tensile tests were not found to be so good as bend- , 


ing tests for detecting brittleness, nor are bending tests 
with sheared edges satisfactory, for so very much de- 
pends on the condition of the shear blades. The test that 
was found to be of the most discriminating nature con- 
sisted of taking a test piece with a hole punched in one 
of its ends. This was fitted over a projecting stud of 
the anvil block, whose one face had a slant of 45 degrees, 
Fig. I. 

By this means, the bending always takes place at one 
point. The pieces were annealed to remove the stresses 
set up by shearing, the sides planed flat, and were then 
nicked on the edge and bent. The chisel used to nick the 
pieces is shown in Fig. II. It projected out of the flat, 
and could only penetrate the metal to a certain depth. 

The plates, comprising the 26 samples already men- 
tioned, were rolled down to 7-16 in. thickness. After rolling, 
most of them measured 2 ft. by 3 ft., and were laid on the 
rolling mill floor to cool. Black spots, which soon showed 
themselves, were noted, as it seemed possible that hard- 
ening effects might be produced at those points. The 
plates were then sheared to give the test r‘eces. These 
were tested in many different ways, in addition to the 
nicked bending test already described. 

The Various Tests Applied. 

The temper test, which consisted of heating the 
pieces, quenching in water at the atmospheric tempera- 
ture and then bending, yielded no information about qual- 
ity. Other pieces from the same plates were bent, first 
up, then down, through angles of 45 degrees. The high- 
est number was 16 bends, given by a very mild German 
basic open hearth steel.. These alternate bending tests 
were repeated after waiting 12 weeks on duplicate sam- 
ples, but were not found to have grown decisively more 
or less brittle. Other pieces were tested the same way, 
after annealing for 24 hr. This annealing test was un- 
dertaken with a view to ascertaining whether long con- 
tinued heating would tend to burn any of the steels. In 
only four cases was the number of bends decreased. The 
others either gave the same tests or were improved. 

Vinally, the bending test with the sides planed and 
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Fig. 2.—Form of Chisel Used in Nicking Test Pieces. 


the edge nicked was used. Tests after waiting 12 weeks 
compared with original tests are fairly encouraging, in 
so far that all those samples which were rolled from 
plates that had misbehaved themselves are among those 
in which the aging process is one of deterioration. The 
only exception is a plate which broke while being sheared, 
and in this case the phosphorus is high. Tests of the 
sheared pieces, which were boiled in water at 212 de- 
grees F., and waiting one day, gave results closely agree- 
ing to those obtained by waiting 12 weeks. 

The author’s conclusions are that certain steels do 
possess aging properties; that some steels tend to im- 
prove with time and others to deteriorate; that as yet 
the process which gives results which are most in har- 
mony with practical experience is to plane the edges of 
two samples, to nick them with a specially prepared 
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chisel, and then to bend one sample at once, and the other 
after waiting some weeks, or boiling. This test, how- 
ever, should not be relied upon to detect phosphoric 


steels. G. B. W. 
——————_ > o-oo 


Demonstration of Weldiess Chain Making. 


A process for manufacturing weldless iron and steel 
chains in all sizes was described in The Iron Age, May 
9, 1907. It was invented by an Austrian engineer, Stefan 
von Ecseghy, and is used by the Handelsgesellschaft 
Kleinberg & Co., Vienna, Austria. On Wednesday fore- 
noon, June 12, the first public demonstration in this coun- 
try of the making of this chain was given before a party 
of invited representatives of the technical and trade press 
at the shop of the Funk Engineering Company, in Ho- 
boken, N. J. The press illustrated in the article previous- 
ly mentioned was the one used in the demonstration, and 
was imported for the purpose. The exhibition was made 
by the International Import & Export Company, who 
are agents for the patent rights in this country, and the 
inventor personally operated the machine. 

The procedure was the same as that recounted in the 
description which has already appeared in these pages, 
so that an explanation of the apparatus is unessential at 
this time. There have, however, been improvements 
added since the original experiments in Ausiria. The 
form of the dies has been modified to strengthen the 
links in the most vulnerable points, and the driving: of 
the friction screw press has been supplemented with a 
safety slipping connection which decreases the shock on 
the uprights and screw of the press at the moment of 
delivering the blow. ; 

A chain of several links was made, each link being 
completed in about 25 seconds. This time, however, is 
probably more than would actually be required in manu- 
facturing when the work is handled by an expert smith, 
and the speed of manufacture will also be increased by 
the use of the more completely automatic machine which 
has since been designed and in which all of the work 
will be done by the one machine. In the present case 
the dressing of the links was effected in a second ma- 
chine, a small power press. 

The visitors were also shown a piece of the chain 
that had been tested to the breaking point, and it was 
interesting to observe that the link broke in the solid 
part and not where it had been subjected to forging. In 
other words, the strength of the chain was plainly shown 
to be that of the original stock.of the blank from which 
the link was made. Another interesting fact disclosed 
was that the remainder of the links of the tested por- 
tion of the chain were slightly opened up where the link 
is folded upon itself, and it was mentioned that this is 
an advantage, since it affords an indication when the 
chain is dangerously strained. 


—_———9-9e—————— 


Billings & Spencer Improvements.—The Billings 
& Spencer Company, Hartford, Conn., manufacturer of 
drop forgings, drop forging machinery and small tools, is 
to replace one of its buildings by a structure, 40 x 80 ft., 
three stories ‘and basement. The building now located 
on the site is not of the modern fireproof type, and in 
other ways the new structure will have important im- 
provements on the old. The company has recently occu- 
pied its new machine shop, which is one of the finest in 
New England. The building is 55 x 250 ft., with monitor 
roof over a crane bay, and broad galleries for lighter 
machine work. A 20-ton Niles electric traveling crane 
serves the central bay, and in addition there are a num- 
ber of jib cranes for use in connection with heavy mia- 
chine tools. The shop is an exceedingly light one, and 
besides. is fireproof, being of brick and steel construction. 
The galleries are served by two spacious elevators. ‘The 


_ company is to instal three new boilers, and has placed a 


contract’ with the Ingersoll-Rand Company for a com- 
pressor plant for lifting the water from an artesian well 
on the premises. The company is very busy in all of its 
departments. Work has begun on the plant of the Cana- 
dian branch of the business at Welland, Ont. 
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The Hanna Portable Power Riddle. 


A portable foundry sand screen shaker manufactured 
by the Hanna Engineering Works, 820 Elston avenue, Chi- 
cago, which has been improved by the application of an 
electric motor drive, is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. Owing to the small amount of power required 
to run the machine the added weight of the motor has 
not affected its portability, for it still may be convenient- 
ly moved from one part of the foundry to another. 
Hither direct or alternating current motors of %& hp. 
eapacity are provided, and current supply may be taken 
from ordinary lamp sockets. 

By a spur gear drive from the motor shaft a crank 
mechanism is operated, establishing a reciprocating mo- 
tion, for oscillating the riddle at a speed of approximate- 
ly 1000 strokes per minute. The sieve and driving appa- 
ratus are mounted on a tripod pedestal, the feet of which 
are provided with heavy balls to increase its stability. 
Two rocker arms attached to sides of the screen holder 
and resting on the legs of the tripod carry the weight of 
the load, so that the bearings of the actuating mechanism 
are relieved of this burden. 

The holder is large enough to accommodate the ordi- 
nary 18-in. foundry riddle, and the machine has sufficient 





A Portable Electric Driven Foundry Riddle Made by the Hanna 
Engineering Works, Chicago. 


power to handle any load of sand which may be placed 
in the riddle. The speed is fast enough to screen the 
sand through a 2-in. mesh riddle; as rapidly as one man 
can shovel it-in. All gears and bearings are housed and 
protected from dirt. The machine weighs 125 lb. 
—_~>- oe 


The Whitlock Coil Pipe Company. 


The Whitlock Coil’ Pipe-Company, Hartford, Conn., 
has completed its scheme of new buildings and is now 
occupying the extensions of its works. During the past 
year the capacity of the plant has been more than 
doubled. It now occupies a site of 25 acres, with a 
frontage of 2000 ft. on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad. The' capital stock of the company, 
formerly $84,000, is now $400,000. The plant comprises 
10 buildings, of brick, concrete and steel construction. 

The recently completed buildings inclide a coil shop 
for the manufacture of miscellaneous coils of every de- 
scription, which is 120 x 265 ft., of brick, steel and iron, 
with concrete tile roof, and a building of the same con- 
struction, 120 x 140 ft., which is used for the manu- 
facture of high pressure power plant piping. The com- 
pany has a patented process for bending pipe of all sizes 
up to 30 in. in diameter for high pressure work, and 
also for making the Whitlock joint for high pressure 
duty, into which general line of business the company has 
now gone on an extensive scale. Besides these two shops 
the company has built during the past year a three-story 
addition to its No. 3 shop, 50 x 209 ft., mill construction, 
anda gas producer plant for the manufacture of fuel 
gas used in the various departments. 

: ScEnEEEninadinean cai 

The Lukens Iron & Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa., 
in the month of May broke all its previous monthly rec- 
ords of production of plates. 
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The Lowe Process of Utilizing Oil. 


Prof. T. S. C. Lowe, inventor of the process of manu- 
facturing water gas, and who is now a resident of Los 
Angeles, Cal., has perfected a process by which in the 
first distillation of the oils from petroleum he secures 4 
high grade of distillates which will bring in the market 
more than the entire cost of the petroleum. From the 
next distillation a gas of the highest efficiency is derived 
for the production of heat and power. In making this 
gas a residuum of tar and lampblack is left which is 
conducted into specially built coke ovens, where, under- 
going another process, the volatile part is converted into 
more gas of high quality. The solid portion of the re- 
siduum, a pure carbon, is crystallized into coke which is 
stated to be harder and capable of standing a heavier 
load than ordinary coke, and would consequently carry 
stock much better in the furnace. This coke is free from 
sulphur and other impurities. The lampblack, when 
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AGE 
A Newton 40-In. Gear Cutting Machine. 


An extremely heavy type of vertical automatic spur 
gear cutting machine for cutting railway motor gears is 
illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2. Four of these were recently 
built by the Newton Machine Tool Works, Philadelphia, 
Pa., for the Lynn, Mass., works of the General Electric 
Company. These machines are capable of cutting gears 
up to 40 in. in diameter and were designed with the view 
of driving simultaneously three specially shaped cutters 
for 3%-in. circular pitch teeth, so that one tooth is fin- 
ished at each indexing. 

The cutter driving spindle is 5 in. in diameter, and is 
mounted on an auxiliary slide having cross adjustment 
for convenience in setting cutters. It is driven from a 
10-hp. variable speed motor through spur and spiral 
gears and a steep lead worm wheel and hardened steel 
worm, all as plainly shown in Fig. 1. The different 
speeds of the motor in connection with the back gearing 
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Fig. 1—A Heavy 40-In. Automatic Spur Gear Cutting Machine Built by the Newton Machine Tool Works, Philadelphia. 


mixed with one of the refined distillates, another by-prod- 
uct, is stated to form a perfect iubricant. 

The claim is made that with this process, taken in 
combination with the great oil resources of southern Cal- 
ifornia and the large deposits of iron ore found within 
transportable distances, the way is open for the location 
there of iron and steel works. It is also claimed that 
gas engines actuated by the by-product gas, which vir- 
tually costs nothing, will enable southern California to 
compete with other sections having electricity generated 
by water power. : 
—_——_—_—_—_.9--o———————— 

The United States Government had in the treasury 
on June 11 a cash balance of $260,011,924, against about 
$175,000,000 one year previous. It is estimated that the 
surplus for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, will ap- 
proximate $78,000,000. Last year’s surplus was about 
$24,000,000. In the last fiscal year the receipts from cus- 
toms were $283,108,000 up to June 11. For the corre- 
sponding period of the current year they were in excess 
of $314,000,000. 





give a total speed range of 8 to 1. The cutter arbor is 
3 in. in diameter and is driven by a broad face key. The 
outboard bearing is fitted with a split bronze bushing 
which has parallel internal and taper outside bearing 
surfaces with adjusting nuts to compensate for wear, and 
is arranged to permit close adjustment to the cutters, re- 
gardless of the length of the arbor. 

The saddle is counterweighted, and has nine changes 
of positive geared feed for each of the cutter speeds, in- 
dependent quick return and an adjustment of 18 in. The 
changes of feed are obtained through the gear box on 
the side of the column which is shown in Fig. 2. The 
feeding movement is driven through the right hand 
vertical shaft and the constant quick return through the 
left hand vertical shaft. The first is driven through bevel 
gears and drives a worm on the horizontal shaft at the top 
of the column; the second is driven and drives through 
spiral gears. The gear box for the feeds and the spiral 
gear at the lower end of the. quick return shaft are 
driven from a horizontal shaft extending through the base 
in prolongation of the motor shaft. The horizontal shaft 
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at the top of the column is connected with either source 
of power by a clutch and drives the saddle serew through 
bevel gears. The clutch is operated in alternate direc- 
tions by adjustable dogs on the back of the saddle set for 
the desired limits of the saddle movement. 

The driving worm wheel on the work spindle has an 
auxiliary ring by means of which a perfect fit can al- 
ways be maintained with the worm, and has an entirely 
enclosed bearing 38 in. in diameter on the carriage and 
cover. The carriage is moved from or toward the column, 
according to the diameter of the work, by a hand crank 
and screw at the front end of the bed. The indexing 
worm wheel is mounted on an adjustable bracket ar- 
ranged to be disengaged by means of an eccentric lever 
shown in Fig. 1, permitting the rapid rotation of work 
desirable when cutting segments or locating teeth in split 
gears, for which these machines were particularly in- 
tended. It is driven through change gears giving all 
divisions from 12 to 50 teeth inclusive and all composite 


numbers of teeth from 50 to 100 by the friction index | 
plate. The latter is in turn driven from the vertical | 


shaft driving the cutter spindle, through intermediate 


gearing and the index clutch shown in Fig. 1 on the side , 


of the column. This is operated by an adjustable trip 
on the back of the saddle, or by hand through the lever 
shown, and is only engaged during the actual time of in- 
dexing. ‘This arrangement makes the feed, the quick 
return motion and the indexing movement independent 
in their operation, yet prevents them from interfering 
with each other by a safety locking device operated from 


the indexing plate. 
eee 


The Improved Gronkvist Drill Chuck. 


About two years ago when the Groénkvist drill chuck 
was first introduced it was a departure in its principle 
of action from anything which had been brought out 
before, being entirely automatic and requiring no keys, 
wrenches or other appliances for operating it. In an 
illustrated description which appeared in The Iron Age 
September 28, 1905, it was explained that : 
changing of drills is accomplished without 
stopping the machine, it being only neces- 
sary to hold the exterior body of the chuck 
with the fingers to release the drill, after 
which another may be inserted, and a 
spring restores the gripping action. Sub- 
sequently the pressure due to the work- 
ing of the drill increases the clamping 
power, and the greater the pressure the 
greater the hold upon the drill. Lately 
the manufacturer of the chuck, the Grénk- 
vist Drill Chuck Company, Jersey City, 
N. J., has improved the construction be- 
cause it was found that high speed drills 
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twice inside at the curves. Between each tooling the 
ring is annealed to take out stresses, and after the second 
machining the cam is hardened and ground inside accu- 
rately. The rollers are mild steel, case hardened, and 
the body of the chuck is of Swedish steel. 

The chuck body has a taper hole for the spindle, which 
holds it in the drill press. A spring in the interior of 
the chuck tends to hold the body and the sleeve in rela- 
tion to cause the rollers to move toward one another grip- 
ping the drill. This is the normal position when the 
chuck is not touched with the hand. The rotary motion 
of the drill spindle and the tension of the spring are in 
the same direction, while the resistance against cutting 
is in the opposite direction. Therefore as the resistance 
of the work increases, the grip on the drill is propor- 
tionately increased. By lightly holding the sleeve with 
the hand its rotation with the chuck body is prevented 
and the rollers retract, releasing the grip on the drill. 






















of certain diameters would slip, since Fig. 2.—A View of the Opposite Side of the Newton 40-In. Automatic Spur 


the curves of the cam faces which pro- 
duce the pressure were not suitable 
for all diameters. The curves of the cams were then 
segments of eccentric circles, and the angle between the 
faces of the rollers and the cam was not constant. In the 
improved form the cam curve is a logarithmic spiral, 
corresponding to the angle of friction, and any diameter 
within the capacity of the chuck is held with equal firm- 
ness. Otherwise the chuck has the same construction as 
before, and its external appearance remains unchanged. 
For the benefit of those who may not be familiar with 
the Grénkvist chuck it may be said that it consists of 
two principal parts, a chuck body with an opening for 
the drill and three grooves in which are placed the three 
cylindrical rollers, and a surrounding body of cylin- 
drical form which contains the cam surfaces. The clutch 
holds by the friction of the three rollers on the drill, the 
gripping force automatically adjusting itself to the re- 
sistance. The contact between the rollers and the cam 
is a rolling one, so that no sliding occurs and consequently 
there is practically no wear. The gripping surfaces being 
hard, round and smooth, do not in any way injure the 
shank of the drill, and it is always centered accurately. 
The cams are ground in special machines and are tooled 


Gear Cutter. 


The chuck is at present made in five sizes, taking drills 
of from 1-32 to % in. in diameter, with a range of several 
sizes for each chuck. 
(le ee ne 

Lake Superior Mining Institute.—The secretary, A. 
J. Yungbluth, Ishpeming, Mich., announces that the thir- 
teenth meeting of the Lake Superior Mining Institute 
will be held on the Minnesota ranges July 24 to 27, 1907. 
Committees representing the various mining interests on 
the Mesaba and Vermilion ranges are arranging a pro- 
gramme which promises to be very interesting, including 
trips by special train to a number of important iron min- 
ing centers. The last meeting on these ranges was held 
in 1902. Since that time many new mines have been 
opened. The question of mine sanitation will receive 
further attention at this meeting, and additional contri- 
butions are expected on the subject of sampling ore at 
mines and at lower lake docks. A feature of the meet- 
ing will be a paper by J. H. Hearding, Eveleth, Minn., 
containing biographical sketches of men who have been 
prominent in iron and copper mining in the Lake Supe- 
rior region. 








Manganese in Cast Iron.* 


BY HERBERT E. FIELD, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The literature on the effect of manganese in cast iron 
contains many contradictory statements. As is usual in 
such cases, these statements were correct for the work 
with which the writers were familiar. The errors come 
from drawing general conclusions from special experi- 
ments. Four years ago, in a paper before your associa- 
tion, I called attention to the confusing statements in 
regard to carbon in iron. I then cited two opposite state- 
ments made by different authorities and showed that 
both were correct in the limited area of their experi- 
ments. To-day I wish to reconcile the diverse opinions in 
regard to manganese in cast iron. 

One authority states that manganese hardens iron, 
while another as confidently asserts that it has a soften- 
ing influence. Both are correct. There are two condi- 
tions which determine the effects of manganese on iron: 
First, the percentage of sulphur present; second, the 
amount of manganese. These two conditions are 80 
bound up with one another that it is almost impossible 
to consider them separately. 


Manganese and Carbon. 


Manganese tends to increase the per cent. of total 
carbon, to increase the amount of carbon held in the com- 
bined condition, to decrease the sulphur, and to neutral- 
ize the effect of the sulphur. Manganese itself will hold 
more carbon in combination or solution than will iron, 
hence an increase in the per cent. of manganese in an 
iron tends to increase the carbon. This is especially true 
in cases where the manganese is added to the ladle as 
ferromanganese or spiegel, since the per cent. of carbon 
in these two increases on per cent. of carbon in the 
whole. 

When the mapganese is charged into the cupola it 
acts in two ways to increase the carbon. First, it par- 
tially prevents the carbon from being oxidized when the 
iron passes through the melting zone of the cupola; sec- 
ond, it inereases the power of the iron to absorb carbon 
and hence the iron in passing through the incandescent 
coke, will take up more carbon. The higher the man- 
ganese present, the greater will be the amount of carbon 
so absorbed. In the paper above referred to, I pointed 
out that, other things being equal, the higher the total 
carbon, the softer will be the cast iron. An-increase in 
the manganese, then, tends to soften the iron by increas- 
ing the total carbon. 

The softening tendency, due to the manganese raising 
the total carbon, is counter balanced to a certain extent 
by the action of manganese in forming combined carbon. 
This combined carbon is not the hardening carbon which 
gives the intense hardness to quenched steel, but is a 
definite compound of manganese and carbon. The car- 
bon so united is called carbide carbon. It is this ten- 
dency to form a hardening carbide that has led many 
to state that manganese hardens cast iron. The. hard, 
gritty nature of some high manganese irons is due to 
this carbide. We are all familiar with the high man- 
ganese pig irons which have a dark, open No. 1 fracture, 
which even to the expert eye would be graded as a num- 
ber I. When we try to drill this iron we find that it is 
almost impracticable to do so with any ordinary drill, 
and ‘with specially hardened and shaped drills, it grinds 
rather than cuts. This peculiar nature of high mangan- 
‘ese iron which makes it so hard to drill is due to an 
innumerable number of small particles of this very hard 
earbide. 

The Lowering of Sulphur. 

It has long been known that manganese tends to elim- 
inate sulphur from iron in passing through the cupola. 
This elimination is due to the fact that manganese forms 
a compound of sulphur which separates out of iron at a 
high temperature. This temperature is above the melt- 
» ing point of iron and hence the compound passes off into 


the slag. Sulphur hardens iron, and as manganese tends 
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* A paper read at the Philadelphia convention of the A 
can Foundrymen’s Association, May 21, 1907. — 
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to eliminate sulphur, it has a decided softening influence 
upon the iron. This influence, of course, is an indirect 
one, as it is due to the absence of the sulphur rather 
than to the presence of the manganese. 

There has been considerable discussion in the last few 


years over the value of manganese ore as an eliminator . 


of sulphur in cupola work. Some German experimenters 
have stated that a large proportion of sulphur may be 
removed by the correct use of manganese ore and lime- 
stone. Some of our American foundrymen working on 
the same lines have obtained results which are not near- 
ly so convincing. Many reasons have been given for this 
discrepancy in results and the prevailing opinion seems 
to be that the difference is one of temperature. The use 
of manganese ore in cupola practice is open to several 
objections and as high manganese iron can be readily ob- 
tained which will introduce the manganese in a very sat- 
isfactory manner, the former method is hardly to be 
recommended for ordinary cupola practice. 


Experiments with Manganese Additions, 


A few notes on previous work on this subject might 
be of interest. A. E. Outerbridge, in a lecture before the 
Franklin Institute in 1888, called attention to the re- 
markable effect of the addition of a small amount of 
manganese to a ladle of cast iron. Professor Turner, the 
English metallurgist, states that manganese eliminates 
the sulphur as manganese sulphide which floats on the 
surface of the molten iron, thus forming a part of the 
slag which collects at the top of the metal. 

Walrand melted cast iron high in sulphur in one cru- 
cible and manganese in another crucible, and when the 
two were poured together, a strong odor of burning sul- 
phur was given off. The sulphur was reduced from 0.5 
to 0.06 per cent. 

Caron’s experiments along the same line gave the 
same result and he is said to be the first to call atten- 
tion to this peculiar feature of manganese in its action 
on sulphur. 

J. W. Stead melted 100 parts of ferromanganese with 
sulphide of iron in a crucible. The metal produced 
showed 0.02 per cent. sulphur, while the slag analyzed 
28 per cent. sulphur and 56 per cent. manganese. 

We have said that the effect of manganese in elimin- 
nating sulphur was due to the formation of a sulphide 
of manganese which floated to the top of the iron and 
formed a part of the slag. Professor Le Chatelier and 
Mr. Ziegler first suggested that this effect was produced 
by the segregation of sulphide of iron at a temperature 
above the melting point of iron. 


Minutiz of Sulphur Effects, 

The effects of sulphur om iron are too well known to 
be discussed here.. It makes iron short, brittle and hard. 
dxcessive amounts make it very weak. These effects of 
sulphur are due to the fact that when cast iron solidi- 
fies, the sulphur is still in a gaseous state and each par- 
ticle of iron is surrounded by a wall of gaseous sulphur. 
When the iron cools, the gas solidifies or unites with the 
surrounding crystals of iron as iron sulphide. In this 
latter condition it occupies much less volume than when 
it was in the gaseous state. This leaves the crystals of 
iron surrounded by small spaces which, under the micro- 
scope, have the appearance of very minute cracks. These 
cracks give to the iron the brittle, short property charac- 
teristic of high sulphur iron. The point to be borne in 
mind in this connection is that the sulphur is in the form 
of a gas when the iron sets. 

Let us go back for a moment and consider the effect 
when manganese was added to irons high in sulphur. 
The manganese united with the sulphur and the sulphide 
of manganese separated out at a temperature above the 
melting point of iron, or, in other words, while the iron 
was in a liquid condition, so that when the iron solidifies 
there will be no sulphur left as a gas to form microscopic 
cracks, it having already united with the manganese to 
form ‘sulphide of manganese. This will rise to the top 
of the iron as a slag, provided sufficient time is given. 
If, however, there is not sufficient time the sulphide of 
manganese is held in the iron in suspension in the form 
of infinitely small, solid particles. These are invisible 
to the naked eye and do no more harm than so many 
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particles of any solid substance. There are times, how- 
ever, when the casting remains liquid for a long time, 
that this sulphide of manganese will segregate together 
to ward the top of the casting and form bad spots, which 
are difficult to obviate and which are frequently assigned 
to very different causes. 

Oecurrence of Manganese Sulphide, 

The credit of bringing this subject again to the at- 
tention of metallurgists is due to J. O. Arnold. While 
working on a sample of steel rail high in sulphur, fur- 
nished by Mr. Brinell and recorded as giving good re- 
sults, he discovered that instead of the fine, microscopic 
cracks, which would be expected from so high sulphur 
percentage, the steel showed threads of what appeared 
to be slag running lengthwise with the rail. This was 
manganese sulphide, and proved to be no more harmful 
to the rail than the fine threads of slag contained in 
wrought iron are to that product. If we apply this to 
cast iron we find the same conditions exist. The effect 
of manganese on cast iron, which has not previously been 
explained, under the light of this knowledge becomes 
clear. The statement that manganese softens iron is 
readily believed when we appreciate that it forms a com- 
pound with the sulphur, thus removing its hardening 
effect. The strengthening effect of manganese is easily 
explained when we consider that it removes the small 
microscopic cracks caused by the sulphur. 

It is very readily proved that manganese does unite 
with sulphur to form the sulphide of manganese in cast 
iron. It is not possible to sep.rate it from iron by an- 
alysis, but its tendency to rise to the top of the casting 
gives us the opportunity to prove our question. 

Chas. H. Risdale gives the analysis of an ingot mold 
which showed in the top part 1.35 per cent. manganese 
and 0.75 per cent. sulphur, while the bottom part of the 
same mold showed 0.11 per cent. sulphur and but 0.54 
per cent. manganese. An analysis recently sent me of a 
cylinder 24 in. long and 9 in. in diameter gave the follow- 
ing analysis for sulphur and manganese at the top and 
bottom of the cylinder: 


Man- 
Sulphur. ganese. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
deh See Oc ore he kt end cane 0.148 0.54 
ap ate SRO Cle sare: Rind cack an daw ewsuenmis 0.204 0.66 


It will be noted that this cylinder was but 24 in. long, 
that the time taken for it to solidify. would be compara- 
tively short, and hence the time allowed for the sulphide 
of manganese to rise would be of a very short duration. 

The top of a water pipe cast on end gave sulphur 3.06 
per cent; manganese, 1.136 per cent., while the bottom 
end showed but 0.076 per cent. sulphur and 0.584 per 
cent. manganese. The top of another pipe gave 0.43 per 
cent. sulphur and 1.79 per cent manganese, but unfor- 
tunately no piece from the lower part was saved. These 
show a simultaneous segregation of manganese and sul- 
phur from molten iron. Inasmuch as manganese would 
not be expected to segregate by itself, it would appear 
that this compound must separate out and rise to the 
top of molten cast iron. 

The writer considers that this explanation of the 
effects of manganese on cast iron reconciles the conflict- 
ing statements in regard to the same. It explains the 
segregation of sulphur in pig iron, which has long been 
known but never explained. It shows why sulphur makes 
iron weak, and that when united with manganese it has 
practically no weakening effect on iron. It explains the 
remarkable effect of small amounts of manganese when 
added to a ladle of cast iron. It shows why high manga- 
nese may cause dirty iron. 

Oe 

G. A. Tomlinson of Duluth, has closed a contract with 
the Great Lakes Engineering Works, Detroit, for two 
large lake steamers for 1908 delivery. The boats will 
have a carrying capacity of about 11,000 tons each, and 
will cost about $450,000 each. They will be 564 ft. over 
all, and will have triple expansion engines with 24, 37 
and 65 in. cylinders and 42 in. stroke. They will be 
equipped with Scotch boilers. The new boats will be 
operated by the Mutual Steamship Company, which was 
incorporated in St. Paul a few days ago by G. A. Tom- 
linson, D. W. Stocking and Fred Houghton. 
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The Trade School Convention. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 15, 1907.—The Trade School 
Convention, held in this city this week in connection with 
the commencement exercises of the Winona Technical 
Institute, did not attract a large attendance from other 
States, but those that came entered actively into the work 
tentatively laid out, for it was the first convention of the 
kind and experimental to that extent. The meetings, 
which were open, attracted a large number of employers 
of the city and State, and the need for, and in addition 
the needs of, trade schools were thoroughly discussed. 
The representatives of employers and employees them- 
selves had at hand for inspection and study a _ well 
equipped young but successful trade school where they 
could see their plans in practice. The report of this one 
institute showed that since it opened, four years ago, 631 
young men and women had received training there, and 
practically all had gone out in the world to work at the 
trades they had learned there. That its usefulness grows 
was indicated by the enrollment last year, which covered 
311 students. In view of the largely experimental nature 
of the project at its start, the dubious prospects, the 
handicaps and the obstacles supposed to exist, the record 
is looked on as highly satisfactory by those who estab- 
lished and have steadily supported the institution. The 
many large buildings of the institute were thronged on 
commencement day, and the visitors were well entertained 
in their inspections of the various schools where trades 
are taught. 

The convention addresses indicated that industrial 
training is centering around trade schools. It was said 
frequently that there is a scarcity of skilled mechanics, 
and these schools must be looked to for increasing the 
supply. The system would have to be broadened, many 
of the speakers said, to include the common schools, where 
manual training should be taught from the start. A hard- 
ship is imposed on the boy that wants to learn a trade. 
Labor organizations that would oppose industrial educa- 
tion, it was said, would shut the door of hope in the 
faces of their members’ own children. The expansion of 
the industries is hindered by the lack of competent men 
to increase the output. It was vigorously denied by the 
speakers at the convention that the trade schools were 
being encouraged and supported by employers’ associa- 
tions for the purpose of educating strike breakers. Their 
purpose, it was shown, is mainly to take the place of the 
old apprenticeship system, which fails altogether to supply 
the number of skilled workmen needed, the pressure in 
the workshops being so great under modern developments 
that there is little or no time to educate apprentices. 
Opposition to these schools was based on the false idea 
that they would overstock the market with workmen and 
reduce wages. On account of the gradual abandonment 
of the old apprenticeship system America is getting her 
new workmen largely from Europe, and these have to 
learn the language, manners and methods before they be- 
come efficient. There are hundreds of applications un- 
filled for the graduates of each of the trade schools of the 
country. 

The convention before adjournment appointed Dr. S. C. 
Dickey, president of the Winona Technical Institute, 
chairman of a committee of five, the other members of 
which he is to select, to seek subscriptions for a fund 
for the furthering of trade school education in the United 
States. The committee has power to call another trade 
school convention to which to make report of its work. 
One of the proposals at the convention was to form a 
board similar to the National Board of Education, to 
which John D. Rockefeller contributed $32,000,000. 


————_3.+-o—_—_—__—_—_ 


The New England Foundrymen’s Association.— 
The monthly meeting of this society, held at the Ex- 
change Club, Boston, June 12, was given’over to an enter- 
tainment, the more serious purposes of the organization 
being abandoned for the evening. Announcement was 
made that the July meeting of the association would take 
the form of an outing, details of which will be announced 
later. 
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The Economy Friction Clutch. 


As with all friction clutches of the expanding ring type, 
the Economy friction clutch, invented by R. C. Nugent, 
and made by the Nugent Too) Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
may be combined with a pulley in a device to replace the 
usua] tight and loose pulleys. It is thus shown in the 
accompanying illustration, but it can also be used in a 
shaft coupling, or in one form or another applied where 
one rotating part is to run continuously and the other 
intermittently. It is self-locking, in either engaged or dis- 
engaged position. and is adjustable in its resistance to 
slipping. 

The drawings include a sectional view through the 
center of the shaft and an end view from the side of the 
operating members. Of the two parts frictionally en- 
gaged either may be the continuously running one, but 
in the following description it will be assumed that the 
shaft is stationary, except when the clutch is engaged. 
To the shaft is keyed a disk having a radial bore at one 
extremity of which the disk is cut out near its per- 
iphery, and at its other extremity is slotted near the 
shaft to admit the key that causes the clutch to engage. 
In the bore of this disk is located a pin, hereafter called 
the actuating plunger, one end of which is adapted to en- 
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the driving member, causes the disk and shaft to rotate 
with it. The actuating plunger is threaded in the wedge 
at its upper end, so that it serves as an adjusting screw 
for regulating the amount that the friction ring is ex- 
panded, thereby varying the amount of power that the 
clutch will transmit. 

To release the clutch the opposite procedure is followed, 
the sleeve being shifted so as to withdraw the key from 
under the actuating plunger, when the tension spring 
surrounding the plunger automatically retracts the wedge 
block at the upper end of the plunger, allowing the ex- 
pansible ring to contract. ‘Then the shell pulley and the 
disk are disengaged and either may be revolved with 
respect to the other. The sliding sleeve on the shaft can 
be shifted by the usual forked lever, and if desired the 
same sleeve may be arranged to operate two clutches, one 
on each side of it, so that with open and cross belts a 
shaft may be driven in direct or reverse directions or 
allowed to stand stationary. 

3 


Ohio Mechanics’ Institute Year Book. 


The annual catalogue of the Ohio Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, Cincinnati, Ohio, gives a prospectus for 1907- 
1908, and is incidentally interesting in showing the new 
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Cross Section and End View of the Economy Friction Clutch, Made by the Nugent Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


gage with the tapered key before mentioned, while the 
other end carries a wedge, which plays in the cut away 
part of the disk. A spiral spring tends to hold this pin 
in the retracted position—that is, toward the shaft. 

The disk is surrounded by a hollow drum, which may 
be formed in one face of the driving pulley or in a mem- 
ber which forms one end of the shaft coupling, as the 
case may be. Between the drum and the disk is an ex- 
pansible ring, one end of which abuts against a key in 
the disk, while the other is attached to a triangular block 
that slides in the opening in the disk. One face of this 
block is cut at an angle to correspond with the bevel of 
the wedge at the upper end of the actuating plunger. The 
shell pulley is held against longitudinal displacement by 
a collar fixed to the shaft by a set screw. On the oppo- 
site side of the pulley the shaft carries a sliding sleeve, to 
which is fixed a key with an inclined end adapted to slide 
in a keyway in the shaft. When this sliding sleeve is 
shifted the key is introduced under the inner end of the 
actuating plunger and its tapered end lifts the latter 
against the resistance of the tension spring moving the 
wedge at the outer end of the plunger radially. The in- 
clined surface of the latter engages the inclined face of 
the block carried by thé expansible ring, increasing the di- 
ameter of the ring so that frictional engagement is made 
with the interior of the shell pulley. In this condition the 
two parts are locked together so that the pulley, if it is 


building which is to be erected for it at the corner of 
Walnut street and the canal: The main object of the in- 
stitute is to educate and train students to be skilled 
workmen and make them competent to direct the work 
of others, aiming first to supply the local demand for such 
men, but the general advancement of the mechanic arts 
is its fundamental purpose. In all over 30,000 students 
have completed its courses since its founding in 1828, and 
many others have had the advantage of its popular 
lectures, library and industrial museum and expositions. 
Instruction is provided in the following divisions: A 
summer school, regular day school (technological high 
school), regular evening school, special Saturday courses 
and post-graduate work for special students. The shops 
and laboratories are unusually well equipped, as the 
illustrations and text in the catalogue show. 
——_o--- oe —————___ 

Jacob Richter, 373 Thirty-second street, Milwaukee, 
Wis., who for more than 25 years was employed at the 
South Chicago and Milwaukee works of the Illinois Steel 
Company, at the latter plant for a number of years as 
chief engineer, is now introducing into the United States 
a patented process for the manufacture of an adhesive 
for cementing fine iron ores, coke, coal and blast fur- 
nace flue dust into briquettes. This material is produced 
from the waste liquid of sulphite pulp plants and is be- 
ing used in Europe with great success, 
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The Roberts Three-Pass Fire Brick Stove. 


A new type of three-pass fire brick stove, for blast 
furnaces has been designed and patented by Frank C. 
Roberts, Philadelphia, Pa. It is cylindrical in form, the 
brickwork being arranged to provide a central cylindrical 
combustion chamber surrounded by four down-pass re- 
generators and four up-pass regenerators, the latter com- 
municating with the chimney located on top of the stove. 
Access to the bottom of the combustion chamber is pro- 
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meet the objections made to central « 
stoves, ; 

Above the top of the combustion cha .ber two arched 
passages’ are provided at right angles to each other, 
affording communication between the to, of the com- 
bustion chamber and the four down-pass regenerators B. 
The down-pass regenerators communicate as indicated, 
with the four up-pass regenerators C by means of open- 
ings in the dividing walls at the bottom of the stove. 
The up-pass regenerators are open to the space at the 
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Vertical and Horizontal Sections of the Roberts Three-I’ass Fire Brick Stove. 


vided through four arched openings which are marked A 
in the accompanying illustrations. These extend from 
the combustion chamber to the outside of the stove. The 
hot blast outlet is connected to one of these arched open- 
ings and the gas inlet to another. In the illustrations the 
gas inlet is shown at right angles to the hot blast outlet, an 
arrangement which causes the flue dirt entering with the 
gas to accumulate in the arched opening directly opposite 
the gas inlet, whence it may readily be removed through 
a cleaning door. This arrangement of four openings, 
through which access may be had to the combustion cham- 
ber, facilitates the cleaning of the bottom of the com- 
bustion chamber and in this particular is designed to 





top of the stove, which in turn communicates with the 
chimney. The valves are of the usual design, except that 
the chimney valve is air cooled by action of the chimney 
in drawing air through the operating lever into the 
valve and thence into the chimney. 

The advantages of the new stove and the considera- 
tions which governed in its design and construction are 
the following: The main walls of the combustion cham- 
ber are made with specia] brick, while the walls dividing 
the stove into the up and down passes act as stay walls 
to prevent the deformation of the combustion chamber. 
No bond exists between the walls of the combustion 
chamber and the dividing walls, thus allowing the ex- 
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pansion of the one independently of the other. The 
dividing walls are held rigidly in place laterally by the 
checker brick. The arches and walls at the top of the 
stove forming the passages between the combustion cham- 
ber and the down passes B are supported by the third 
pass generators C which extend to the tops of the arches. 
The design of brickwork is symmetrical in cross section, 
whereby the expansion of the brickwork will be uniform- 
ly outward from the center of the stove. The checker 
brick are of the Roberts patented design. 

In the matter of cleaning, in addition to the access to 
the bottom of the combustion chamber afforded by the 
four arched openings, it is pointed out that all regenerator 
passes, both up and down, are in contact with the outside 
of the stove. Thus access to all regenerators may be had 
directly through the cleaning doors at both the top and 
bottom of the stove. The illustrations show further 
that the arched openings leading to the bottom of the 
combustion chamber are formed within sloping walls 
extending on both sides from the spaces under the down 
pass B to the spaces under the up passes C; by this con- 
struction the dirt from both the down passes and the 
up passes is delivered to the four. spaces under the up 
passes, from which it may be removed through the clean- 
ing doors. Access to the tops of the down and up passes 
is provided through cleaning doors as indicated. The 
cold blast inlet is located in the base of the chimney under 
the chimney valve. 

The inventor believes that the constructive features 
present in this design of stove, combined with the large 
heating surface and the facilities for cleaning the various 
parts, offers a satisfactory solution of the problem of the 
three-pass fire brick stove. A plant of this type of stoves 
is now under construction. 

Fe nt 


Bonding Nova Scotia Iron Mines. 


Advertisements appear in London financial papers 
offering $700,000 of a $1,000,000 issue of 5 per cent. first 
mortgage bonds of the Annapolis Iron Company, Limited, 
incorporated in Nova Scotia, with a capital of $1,000,000. 
Among the directors of the company are T. J. Drum- 
mond, president of the Londonderry Iron & Mining Com- 
pany, Londonderry, Nova Scotia, and of the Lake Su- 
perior Corporation; Edgar McDougall of John Mce- 
Dougall Caledonian Iron Works and Allis-Chalmers, Bul- 
lock & Co., Limited; George E. Drummond of Drummond, 
McCall & Co., Montreal. 

The properties of the Annapolis Iron Company, Lim- 
ited, are located near Nictaux and Torbrook, county of 
Annapolis, Nova Scotia, and are in contiguous blocks, cov- 
ering 7 square miles. Dr. Edwin Gilpin, Jr., Deputy Com- 
missioner of Mines for the Province of Nova Scotia, esti- 
mates that the deposit contains 300,000,000 tons of iron 
ore. Analyses of 30,000 tons of the ore shipped to the 
Londonderry Iron & Mining Company show 55 per cent. 
metallic iron and 0.30 to 0.40 phosphorus. The ore has 
been also used by the Nova Scotia Steel Company at 
Ferrona, Nova Scotia. The development work already 
completed, including the sinking of shafts, the erection 
of plant and building of a railroad connection, is esti- 
mated to be worth $100,000. The Dominion & Atlantic 
Railway has built a spur from its main line to the mines, 
a distance of 3% niiles. The distance from the mines by 
this railroad to deep water shipping near the town of 
Annapolis Royal is about 30 miles. The company says 
that the mines have been in operation for two years, and 
are now producing 300 tons of ore a day. It is proposed 
to increase this to 1000 tons a day by an expenditure of 
$355,000. The Londonderry Iron & Mining Company, 
Limited, whose furnace is 120 miles from the mines, has 
contracted to buy a minimum of 30,000 tons of ore for 
three years and a maximum of 50,000 tons a year, at a 
price which it is stated gives a profit of 70 cents a ton to 
the Annapolis Iron Company. An estimate of profits is 
given, showing $165,000 net per year based on a selling 
price of 14 shillings a ton, delivered at British port, on 
an output of 1000 tons a day, or 300,000 tons a year. The 


price of the ore is put at $1.05 a ton, f.o.b. ship Annapolis 
Royal, and the freight to British. ports at $1.75 a ton. 
Hiowever, the management expects the Tnited States and 
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Canada to take the greater portion of the output, atten- 

tion being called to the fact that Canadian furnaces re- 

ceive $2.10 bounty per net ton of pig iron where Canadian 

ore is used, as against $1.10 where foreign ore is used. 
———_»-e 


The German Steel Syndicate. 


June 20, 1907 






Further Details Regarding the Organization. 


Further details have been published in Germany with 
reference to the present organization of the Stahlwerks 
Verband, the German Steel Syndicate, which more clearly 
reveal the changes made. The syndicated products in- 
clude, as before, crude steel of all kinds, and puddled 
bars and all the products which are derived from them. 
The division into A and B products has been continued, 
the former including steel billets, slabs, sheet bars, 
blooms, &¢., as one group; rails, ties and other track 
material as the second, and beams, angles and other 
shapes as the third. B products include iron and steel 
bars, wire rods, plates and sheets, tubes and castings 
and forgings. Each company is allotted a definite quan- 
tity, both of A and of B products, but it is only with re- 
gard to the former that the syndicate handles the sales 
and the prices. The B products are sold directly by the 
works, unless there is a special syndicate in that particu- 
lar branch. 

The Determination of Allotments. 

Important modifications have been made in determin- 

ing allotments of quantities. Hitherto the allotment of 
each member in the total sales was based on its total of 
A products, this total being distributed by the groups of 
steel billets, &c., track material and shapes. In distribut- 
ing orders, the total must not be exceeded, and as far as 
possible they were divided by the allotments in the dif- 
ferent groups. This led to inequalities in distsibuting 
orders for the different groups, and caused many pro- 
tests. . 
In the new agreement, the total allotment of the dif- 
ferent groups in A products forms the basis. Each com- 
pany is permitted to designate one of the three groups as 
the one in which its capacity is greatest. These allot- 
ments are not fixed in figures. They are only expressed 
by a certain percentage of the total allotment. If, on ac- 
counting, it is found that the amount of orders received 
by a member is less than the amount of his participa- 
tion, then he is compensated by being given supplemen- 
tary orders at the next distribution, but these are taken 
from that group of the A products for which the largest 
amount of orders remains to be distributed. If the mem- 
ber does not want to accept the supplementary orders 
thus placed at his disposal from its own maximum ¢a- 
pacity group then he loses his claim. In this manner the 
syndicate management takes a hand in regulating the out- 
put in the different groups, and has the power to force 
the works to accept orders, even when they do not hap- 
pen to suit them. Any member whose total deliveries 
of A products during a year are below 95 per cent. of 
its total allotment, suffers a permanent lowering of its 
total allotment to the extent of the difference between 
the actual deliveries and the 95 per cent. of its total allot- 
ment. In any case, however, this cutting down cannot 
carry the participation below 75 per cent. of the allot- 
ment. This clause does not apply to the B products, of 
which members of the syndicate may deliver less than 
their allotment. 

An increase in the allotment of B products can only 
be decided by the general meeting, and then the total 
allotments of A products and the total allotments of B 
products entitle each member to one vote per 10,000 tons. 
This equality of voting does not hold good in fixing 
prices for steel billets, blooms, &c. Each member is then 
entitled to one vote for each 10,000 tons of A products 
or fraction thereof, while he is entitled to one vote for 
15,000 tons or fraction thereof of B products. This ar- 
rangement gives a larger number of votes to the makers 
of A products. 

Special Allotments. 

In a recent issue of The Iron Age* a full statement 

of the individual allotments was made, as they stood on 


* May 30, 1907, page 1662. 
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May 1. <A number of special arrangements are in force, 
however, which include the following: 

The Deutsch-Luxemburg Company has the right to 
carry 45,000 tons of its allotment of steel billets over to 
bars, but must decide prior to January 1, 1909, the change 
to be effective on April 1, 1909. Rombach has reserved 
the right to transfer to steel billets 70,000 tons of its 
allotment of bars and 45,000 tons of wire rods, the deci- 
sion to be made prior to October 1, 1907. Dillingen sur- 
renders after January 1, 1908, 25,000 tons of steel bil- 
lets to be replaced by 5000 tons of track material and 
20,000 tons of bars. Dudelingen may after April 1, 1911, 
replace 30,000 tons of billets by an equal quantity of bars 
and Lothringen replaces during the period of April 1, 
1907, to September 30, 1907, 30,000 tons of bars by an 
equal quantity of steel billets. 

Additional Allotments, 

Quite a number of additions to allotments are pro- 
vided for. After April 1, 1908, Dudelingen secures an 
addition of 6000 tons of billets, 2000 tons of rails, 2000 
tons of shapes and 3000 tons of bars. St. Ingbert, on 
September 1, gets 2000 tons of billets, 1500 tons of rails 
and 6689 tons of shapes, surrendering 2198 tons of wire 
rods. On May 1, 1908, St. Ingbert receives an additional 
10,000 tons of billets, 14,345 tons of rails, 8269 tons of 
shapes, 5886 tons of bars, 1050 tons of wire rods and 
450 tons of castings and forgings. 

The Maximilians Huette is allotted the following ad- 
ditional quantities: On October 1, 1907, 6650 tons of 
rails, 7650 tons of shapes and 10,700 tons of bars; on 
October 1, 1908, 5000 tons of rails, 4000 tons of shapes 
and 3000 tons of plates, the company relinquishing 2000 
tons of bars, and on October 1, 1909, 9000 tons of rails, 
8000 tons of shapes, 5000 tons of bars and 3000 tons of 
plates. For the first year Georgs-Marienhuette gets an 
addition of 10,000 tons of bars; for the second year 
15,000 tons of bars; for the third year 10,000 tons, and 
for the fourth year 5000 tons of bars. The newcomer, 
the Westfaelische Stahl Werke, is allotted 5000 tons of 
B products at the beginning of the second year, and a 
like amount at the beginning of the third year. 

The Upper Silesia Works. 

Special arrangements have been concluded with the 
works of Upper Silesia. For 1907 the convention by 
which the Friedenshuette supplied steel billets to the 
Oberschlesische Eisen Industrie of Gleiwitz is still in 
force. There has been granted to Friedenshuette, Katto- 
witz and Oberschlesische E. I., in addition to the 41,000 
tons of steel billets, a supplementary quantity of 102,771 
tons per annum. 

As soon as the deliveries of billets to Gleiwitz dimin- 
ish, on January 1, 1908, then the works named have the 
right to the following additional allotments: 2000 tons 
of track material, 4000 tons of shapes and 4000 tons of B 
products for Silesia, 2000 tons of tubes and 4000 tons 
of forgings. As soon as the total shipments of billets 
to Gleiwitz cease, on January 1, 1910, the works will 
receive additional allotments of 4000 tons of track mate- 
rial, 8000 tons of shapes, 6000 tons of B products for 
Silesia, 5000 tons of plates, 4000 tons of tubes and 3000 
tons of forgings. The Koenigs und Laura Huette will 
have the right to 5000 tons beginning January 1, 1908, 
and to 10,000 tons on January 1, 1910, these allotments 
being distributed in the same manner as to those of 
Silesian group. 

The Question of Freights, 

Under the old Syndicate agreement track material 
alone was arranged on a uniform basis, the selling 
price, as well as the accounting figure, being on the 
basis of f.o.b. on cars at mill. For billets there were'a 
number of basing points for the different consuming 
districts from which the freights were computed. The 
selling price was made on the basing point which was 
most advantageous to the buyer. This method led to 
serious drawbacks, because the principal makers of 
billets were in Lorraine and in the Saar District, while 
the markets were chiefly in the Rhenish Provinces and in 
Westphalia. The works in the Lorraine District, there- 
fore, had to bear considerable freight charges. In order 
to moderate this the Syndicate has now undertaken to 
bear a part of this freight, to the extent of 1 mark per 
ton. 
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So far as shapes were concerned, a separate accounting 
system has existed, for which the basing point for se!l- 
ing was either Thionville or Burbach. But the markets 
having shifted more and more toward the north and 
east, the Rhenish mills, and more particularly the West- 
phalian mills, had a considerable advantage over the 
mills located near Thionville. Under the old syndicate 
arrangement this advantage was estimated at 5 marks 
for Aix-la-Chapelle, 6.50 marks for the mills on the lower 
Rhine, 7.50 marks for Dortmund and Hoerde and 12.50 
marks for Peine. The savings in freight thus obtained 
were distributed between the members of the group in the 
proportion of their deliveries. In spite of this the mills 
at a distance from Thionville still had the advantage. 
In order to equalize, prices have been increased to the 
mills which make the deliveries to the extent of 3.50 
marks for the south of Germany and 1.50 marks for the 
intermediary zone to the north. 

For exports, formerly each plant had to submit to the 
disadvantage of its geographical position with reference 
to a plant better situated for export, but only to the 
limit of its theoretical share of the export deliveries. 
When that theoretical share was exceeded the excess 
loss by freights resulting therefrom was made good to 
the plant from the fund of profits on freights accruing 
from shipping shapes to domestic markets. For ship- 
ments by sea there were fixed, delivered to the different 
ports, certain rates of freights; for instance, 4 marks to 
Rotterdam, 4.50 marks to Antwerp and 5.50 marks to 
Amsterdam. 

An elaborate system has taken the place of this old 
arrangement. With this object the entire domestic mar- 
ket has been divided into sharply defined zones, and cal- 
culations have been made, with the aid of experience 
gathered, how much each works would have to pay 
above the maximum rate paid by the syndicate. Similar 
calculations have been made for the different export 
ports. The final settlements between the syndicate and 
its members are arrived-at by adding or deducting from 
the base price at the mill the average sum per ton which 
represents the losses and profits in handling freights. 


Relations with Dealers, 


A very serious question was that bearing upon the 
relations of different companies and the dealers. In 
some cases very close relations existed. Now every mem- 
ber may designate one firm of dealers, which is allowed 
to handle 25 per cent. of its allotment of shapes. In one 
case, until now, the percentage was as high as 60 per 
cent. The majority of the syndicate members have taken 
advantage of the new arrangement and have designated 
a firm of dealers. . 

The new syndicate agreement has one very important 
clause. A member is not allowed to sell or to lease its 
plant to any one not a member, without the consent of 
the general assembly, nor are members allowed to have 
their billets finished in outside plants. Krupp, however, 
has been conceded the right to have his allotment of wire 
rods rolled on contract, as heretofore. 

The arrangements with regard to new competitors 
have been considerably strengthened. If the new com- 
petitor has a capacity greater than 2 per cent. of the 
total crude steel produced, representing the A and B 
products of the syndicate,’ then the general assembly by 
a three-quarters vote may decree the dissolution of the 
syndicate. If the new competitor has a capacity in ex- 
cess of 4 per cent. then the dissolution may be decided 
upon by a majority vote. 

The Société Anonyme d’Ougrée-Marihaye of Oug- 
rée, Belgium, is now building a new steel plant at Ro- 
dange, in Luxemburg, in syndicate territory. Provision 
has therefore been made to dissolve the syndicate by 
majority vote if an arrangement is not arrived at with 
the company after the new steel plant has been placed 


in operation. 
a A 


The Findlay, Ohio, Board of Trade has decided to 
raise a factory fund of $100,000, to induce new indus- 
tries to locate in that city. When the full amount has 
been pledged, 10 per cent. of the subscription is payable 
semiannually if needed for immediate. use. 
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The Perils of Steel Works Construction. 
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That a failure involving millions should occur in the 
steel trade in the midst of prosperous conditions has been 
referred to frequently in the past 10 days as an anomaly. 
As if to accent the paradox the misfortune of the Staten 
Island enterprise has been spoken of as not only accom- 
panying prosperity, but caused by an excess of it. As 
the conditions leading to the receivership are examined, 
in the light of the statements made on behalf of the 
firm, they suggest that the common idea that a large 
volume of business at high prices constitutes the best 
type of prosperity may need some amending. 

It is not easy to say just what constitutes the most 
desirable condition, in respect to volume of business and 
prices of product, and to wages and other labor factors. 
The ideal condition rarely exists, but if it were being 
provided to order it would probably be characterized by 
free demand, high productive efficiency of plant and 
labor, prices for raw materials and finished product 
representing the average of fat and lean years, and the 
maximum of employment for labor at good wages. We 
cannot escape the fact that prices much above the aver- 
age of a period of years have always brought trouble to 
the iron trade in one form or another. Another general- 
ization may be made, apropos of the Staten Island en- 
terprise—namely, that periods of new construction have 
peculiar perils for iron and steel companies. This ap- 
plies alike to new organizations just entering upon iron 
and steel manufacture and to established companies 
which are either expanding largely at old sites or seeking 
eligible locations giving room for such expansion. The 
common dangers at such times are the depletion of work- 
“ing capital in the case of an old company and the pro- 
vision of insufficient capital in the case of a new one; 
the serious problems connected with carrying on manu- 
facturing and construction operations at the same time; 
the dislocations liable to occur in the iron market, in the 
alignment of prices of raw materials and _ finished 
products; the possibilities of radical changes in business 
conditions—everything favorable when the new enter- 
prise is begun and everything unfavorable at the time of 
its completion; the costly mistakes often made by those 
who venture into untried fields; the necessity of a new 
producer making concessions in order to secure busi- 
ness, and the slow and expensive process of introducing 
its product and perfecting a selling organization. 

We need not go far back to find conspicuous instances 
in which undertakings in the steel trade which started 
with high promise have made with startling rapidity the 
transition to financial complications from which release 
was difficult or impossible. The developments of 1903, 
both in Canada and the United States, are fresh enough 
in mind to suggest how perilous steel works construction 
has come to be, unless at the beginning the promoters 
reverse their habit and deliberately figure that many of 
their calculations will be defeated. Advantages of loca- 
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tion, of plentiful and cheap raw materials, of the latest 
equipment and of even revolutionary economies in proc- 
esses—all have a fateful way of dropping completely out 
of the account before the insistent, repeated and appar- 
ently endless demand for funds and the skepticism and 
finally the veto of the bankers. The troubles that in 1903 
began to thicken around four important factors in the 
stee] trade of the United States emphasized the need of 
large leeway on original calculations of the outlay re- 
quired for expansion. In the nineties a successful Penn- 
sylvania company, in removing to a lake shore site in 
Ohio, discovered how enormously all estimates of the best 
engineers can be exceeded, and how the economies of 
manufacturing from the ground up fail to materialize 
when demand refuses to absorb the output of long estab- 
lished steel plants. In another case of removal to a lake 
shore site, the long time required to provide productive 
plant in place of that which had been dismantled and 
the vast outlay in excess of original estimates illustrated 
how essential to a steel company that would come safely 
through the perils of expansion is the backing of stock- 
holders of large financial ability. 

If the roll were called of the important steel com- 
panies of the country that have either been formed or 
have undertaken large construction in the past decade, it 
would appear that the exceptions are those which have 
come through without the serious menace or the actual 
experience of financial difficulties. All this has happened, 
too, in the face of the popular belief that steel manufac- 
ture is the road to sure and large financial returns. 

It is the well-known habit of the steel trade to do its 
new building when prices are high. Equally well known 
is its liability to sudden changes from activity to in- 
activity. More and more it has become essential to the 
holding of a sure place in the business to have practically 
unlimited capital and large supplies of fuel and ore. This 
combination makes peculiarly formidable the risks at- 
tending the starting of absolutely new enterprises. 


—_+ eo —____ 


British Trade Preference with Canada. 


The generally pessimistic view taken by the British 
press of the outcome of the recent Imperial Conference 
in London, attended by leading representatives of the 
colonies, indicates that blood is not telling largely, and 
will not. in the determination of economic and trade 
questions. Referring directly to the iron trade the Lon- 
don Jron and Coal Trades Review says: ‘“ We do not 
think that any profit or advantage to the great industries 
which this journal represents can be expected to result 
from the discussions that have taken place and the 
resolutions that have been adopted.” The London Statist 
points out that the main commercial question involved 
goes to the root of the British fiscal policy of the last 
two generations: 


In this country for over 60 years we have followed a policy 
of free trade. The revenue we have needed we have raised by 
imposing heavy taxes on a very few articles. Consequently it 
would be a difficult thing, even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, and with the most judicious handling, to induce the 
country to depart from a policy followed for 60 years. On the 
other hand, the colonies already are protectionist, and to reduce 
a dittle the duties in favor of this country, or to increase a little 
the duties against foreign countries, is merely a modification 
of an existing policy, not a complete change of principle. Be- 
sides, it would be far from easy for the colonies to remain pro- 
tectionist and at the same time give to this country an induce- 
ment strong enough to counterbalance a tax on food. It is 
enough to say that whatever may be the ultimate outcome of the 
tight, it is perfectly certain that no change in the fiscal policy 
of this country will be made speedily. 


In substance the argument is that the mother coun- 
try has nothing with which to barter for preferential 
treatment in other markets, since her duties are all for 
revenue and therefore are all needed. 
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The Iron and Coal Trades Review is disposed to look 
upon the Canadian protestation of earnest desire to prefer 
Great Britain as having more of sound than of -practical 
value to British manufacturers. It cites the familiar 
fact that since 1897, when preferential duties on British 
products entering Canada went into effect, the United 
States has obtained a far greater hold on the markets of 
Canada than it nad before. It then adds: 

Between 1896 and 1900 the Canadian imports of British 
rolled iron and steel beams, girders, &c., fell from 9,300,000 Ib. 
to 3,900,000 Ib., while the corresponding imports from the United 
States advanced from 58,863 Ib. to 721,765 lb. Since the year 
when Canada first enunciated a policy of preference, her imports 
of iron and steel have enormously increased, but the increase 
has been mainly from the United States and not from the 
mother country. This has happened because the Canadian Gov- 
ernment did not support its preference policy by making it easy 
for the mother country to compete with a country that skirts 
the Dominion borders for some thousands of miles. If the 
Canadian Government had either in its own markets penalized 
the United States, as against the United Kingdom, or had been 
less ready to sanction bounties to its own home manufacturers, 
who were already sufficientiy well protected, the conditions 
would have been different. ‘The total value of the imports into 
the Dominion of Canada rose from £19,219,028 in 1897 to 
£25,697,018 in 1905, but no category shows so badly as British 
iron and steel. 

Later on our contemporary finds fault with the Cana- 
dians because in carrying out their policy of preferential! 
duties to Great Britain they have denied themselves 
nothing; the proof cited of this is the increase of im- 
ports from the United States. We are to understand, 
apparently, that the real way to prove special friendship 
for the British manufacturer is to refuse to have deal- 
ings with the wicked American, as if the antidumping 
legislation, particularly directed against this country, 
were not sufficient proof of honest intention on this point. 
But we can even fancy the Canadian powers bluntly ask- 
ing why they should be expected to make sacrifices for the 
benefit of British manufacturers, after having handi- 
capped other countries at their custom houses. 

It is to be feared that the Canadian and British con- 
ceptions of the meaning of preference can never be made 
to harmonize. Canada prefers British products to ‘all 
others coming from outside the Dominion, but has no 
idea of preferring British products above Canadian. 
Canadian trade for Canadians is the meaning of the 
bounty legislation, and the gradual reduction in boun- 
ties, from which some little comfort seems to be taken 
in England, cannot be construed as in any wise departing 
from the policy of building up home industries even at 
the expense of trade with Great Britain. It appears to 
be a cardinal principle in Canadian economy that “ if 
any provide not for his own and specially for those of 
his own house, he hath denied the faith and is worse than 
an infidel.” 


-o—___ 


The fairness with which the discussion on steel] rails 
has been conducted in some quarters may be judged by 
the use made of illustrations of rails rolled from piped 
ingots. “This is the kind of rails the steel companies 
are furnishing our railroads,” is the editorial tit'e given 
by a railroad journal to one group of broken rails. Sim- 
ilarly we should expect writers of American history to 
present portraits of convicts with the title, ‘ Representa- 
tive citizens of the United States,” or a group of hospital 
inmates to illustrate the physical development produced 
by our climate. That these and all other attacks at home 
are keenly relished abroad is evidenced each week as 
foreign engineering journals arrive. The suggestion of a 
New York newspaper that the tariff on rails be removed 
so that “sound rails made in England and Germany could 
be obtained duty free” easily arrests the attention of 
British editors, one of whom points out that “ the tariff 
duty in shielding rail makers [of the United States] from 
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competition encourages and permits slovenly work.” Nat- 

urally the fact that British rails are selling at $32 at 

mill, or $4 above the price in the United States, should 

not be allowed to break the force of this telling blow. 
———_>- oe ————_—_—_ 


Student Summer Workmen and a Strike. 


The question has arisen in connection with the strike 
of machinists at Providence, R. I., as to the status of a 
student workman in a shop where a strike is in prog- 
ress. Many students of engineering and technical schools 
pass their summer vacations in manufacturing plants, 
where they profit largely from contact with practical 
affairs, receiving a training which supplements that of 
the schools in ways most valuable not only in after life, 
but in the school work itself. Some of these young men 
have ample means and enter upon the summer work from 
motives of ambition only. But the large majority of 
student workmen need the funds which they earn, and 
with some of them the money is absolutely necessary, if 
they are to complete the education they are striving for. 

In Providence a number of students are now employed 
in shops where men are out on strike. The union officials 
maintain that students have no business to interfere, by 
their presence in the works, with the purposes of the 
striking workmen. The union calls them “ strike-break- 
It is easy to see the motive which actuates the at- 
tack upon the young men. Nevertheless, there is little 
of justice in it to a class of students exceptionally worthy 
of consideration. Their summer employment has come to 
be an established custom. Each vacation sees hundreds 
of them employed in manufacturing plants all over the 
country, especially in those sections where there are engi- 
neering schools. 


ers.” 


They can consistently answer the attacks of the union 
with the statement that it is no affair of theirs that a 
strike has been declared. They have not the remotest 
connection with it; their presence in the shop is not due 
to it. Their motive is not to mingle in labor troubles, but 
to expand the scope of their education and at the same time 
to earn money with which to complete the courses that will 
give them the basis upon which to build a successful en- 
It is absurd to expect that they shall 
make the sacrifice of their summer work for the sake of 
a labor movement of which they have little knowledge 
and in which they may have no preconceived sympathy 
one way or the other. It is assumed, of course, that the 
natural instinct of the young men would be with the 
employer, because their training is one which should lead 
into paths where they will direct labor, either as employ- 
ers or in managerial positions for others. 


gineering career. 


The manufacturer encourages the student to return to 
his works summer after summer if the student has 
shown promise in the earlier days of his vacation em- 
ployment. The union would have the student who has 
perhaps worked two summers in a shop abandon his 
opportunity for the third summer, when his services 
would be worth the maximum to him, as it precedes his 
senior year, because a strike is on for higher wages or a 
closed shop or some other issue with which he has no 
connection whatever, excepting as a temporary workman. 
That he assists his employer in maintaining a business 
upset by the going out of a large portion of the men is an 
accidental circumstance concerning which he has had 
nothing to do. 

Committees of the union have taken up the matter 
with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and with 
the Rhode Island School} of Design, in the effort to have 
the students of these institutions withdrawn from em- 
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ployment in the affected shops at Providence. It would 
seem unlikely that such an effort could be successful; 
that school or college authorities would interfere to the 
extent of influencing their students to abandon profitable 
employment for such a reason. Neither would it seem 
likely that these student workmen could be personally 
influenced by a plea from union officials. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Girod Electric Furnace. 


To the Editor: My representative, R. H. Wolff, has 
stated in the last issue of The Iron Age some essential 
facts in reference to the so-called Girod furnace, and 
has also published the text of my Belgian patent, cover- 
ing one electrode furnaces. Long before I took out the 
Belgian patent I experimented with this and almost 
every other system of electric furnace, and selected for 
my furnaces and process only what I considered new and 
found to be valuable. 

I have seen many ridiculous statements regarding 
electric furnaces and electric steel making, partly due te 
ignorance, and also probably for the purpose of advertis- 
ing particular furnaces by misrepresentations or distor- 
tions of facts that might have called for corrections. I 
have hitherto refrained from doing so, but the statements 
in The Iron Age of June 6 attributed to J. Saconney, a 
French engineer, prompt me to break my silence. 


The Single Electrode Furnace Discarded. 


The Girod furnace, as described, is an exact copy of 
the first electrode steel furnace I ever designed and ex- 
perimented with. After I satisfied myself that a single 
electrode furnace was a failure, I took out a patent for 
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Fig. 1.—Section of a One-Electrode Furnace, Showing the Condi- 
tion of the Metal at Different Points. 


it in Belgium, in order to have it published so as to pre- 
vent others from obtaining patents thereon and deceiving 
the public. I did not cover it elsewhere. Anybody who 
desires to put up a one-electrode furnace like the Girod is 
at liberty to do so, as nobody can hold any patents on 
such a furnace, in view of my Belgian patent, which 
really gives the use of this kind of steel furnace to the 
public. 

The main reason why I abandoned the so-called Girod 
furnace, although I had invented it, was due to the fact 
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that the steel produced was irregular, part of which 
would undergo chemical reaction and part of it would 
not. The metal bath remains in an irregular condition, 
and is divided in different layers of temperature. The 
top layer is hot, and those underneath grow gradually 
cooler, until it gets solid at the bottom ; hence, I found it 
almost impossible to produce steel of a uniform charac- 
ter, especially in the case of alloy steel. 

I illustrate the foregoing in the two drawings here- 
with given of the original furnace patented by me, in 
designating the condition of the different layers of the 
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Fig. 2.—Another Arrangement of a One-Electrode Furnace. 


metal in the furnace. The description of the furnace, as 
drawn from the patent papers, is as follows: 

In Fig. 1 the maximum temperature is shown to be at a. 
In starting the operation a solid piece is first cast into the 
furnace at b, thus avoiding the contamination of the metal by 
carbon. A spout for drawing off the slag is provided at c. The 
upper electrode d does not carburize the metal, being separated 
from the metal by a layer of slag which is traversed by elec- 
tricity. If thought useful the end may be separated into sev- 
eral parts arranged in any desired direction, even horizontally, 
leaving the vessel open, if necessary, as is shown in Fig. 2, in 
which a current is carried by the electrode d and a large bar of 
metal, f, is plunged into the solid part opposite that electrode. 
The energy being employed et one end, it is only at this end 
that the metal is liquid and contact may be made in the solid 
part with a large bar, which may be cooled as desired. 

I also found that it would be too expensive to pro- 
duce steel by this system, on account of the great loss of 
heat due to the cooling device. 

A statement of M. Saconney in favor of the Girod 
furnace that will strike any steel engineer as peculiar is 
in claiming a lasting hearth of magnesite on account of 
the cooling. Almost any steel man knows that magnesite 
does not require any more cooling to last than clams 
require music to. keep silent. 


The Heroult Furnace Unjustly Attacked, 


M. Saconney’s statements regarding the Héroult fur- 
nace, as set forth in the article above referred to, are 
absolutely untrue. The claim made by him that the re- 
duction of the voltage is an advantage in the Girod fur- 
nace is preposterous. Any electrician knows that there 
is more danger of a total] short circuit, in case of one are, 
than in case of two arcs in series. As a matter of fact, 
more than 20,000 heats have been made in the various 
Héroult plants now in operation, and I have never heard 
of any accident to the electric machinery, or any trouble 
due to defective insulation. 

Another assertion which I refute is that the regulat- 
ing devices are located too close to my furnaces. This 
conclusively shows that M. Saconney never took the trou- 
ble or had an opportunity to investigate a Héroult plant. 

Having seen so many statements of performances of a 
number of electric steel making furnaces, I suggest .to 
people looking for information, and desiring to go into 
the business, to have capable patent attorneys familar 
with the subject look up the patent records and investi- 
gate the state of the art, and have also an experienced 
electro-metallurgist and steel maker watch the operations 
of the furnace sufficiently long to determine whether it is 
a commercial success, and obtain reliable facts and fig- 
ures as to quality of product, cost of production, &c. 

Dr. P. HEROULT. 

New York, June 14, 1907. 
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The Baldwin Locomotive Works and 
the Metric System. 


The New York Herald of June 16 contained a most 
interesting article by a Philadelphia correspondent, from 
which the following is taken: 

Twenty locomotives for France have just been com- 
pleted here at the Baldwin Locomotive Works in accord- 
ance with metric system dimensions, and no more en- 
thusiastic advocates of the universal metrology could be 
found than are the 19,000 American workingmen ¢con- 
cerned in the task. 

This practical application of the metric system was 
not due to any desire on the part of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works to experiment or to make an innovation, 
but came from the fact that there was no way of under- 
taking the work without making it. 

The contract, which amounted to $600,000, had been 
obtained from the Chemin de Fer d’Orleans, better known 
as the Paris-Orleans Railroad. The commission was ob- 
tained in January, with the understanding that the work 
was to be completed in six months. The railroad com- 
pany furnished the mechanical drawings, made in accord- 
ance with the metric system. 


English Measurements Impracticatle, 


The first impulse of the Baldwin Works management 
was to convert all the measurements into the English 
units. It was evident from only a cursory inspection of 
them that this would be impossible. There were 500 
sheets of the designs, calling for more than 10,000 differ- 
ent parts to each engine. The specifications required the 
De Glehn type of locomotive, a complicated piece of mech- 
anism, which required especial accuracy of construction. 

Even if the interminable fractions of inches which 
would have resulted from transposition from the metric 
standard were employed they would only be approxima- 
tions and not in accordance with the contract. Owing 
to the great number of the drawings the preparation of 
the shop designs would have kept 20 draftsmen busy for 
a month. 

There was nothing else to do but to employ the metric 
system. Six draftsmen working on the locomotive draw- 
ings and four on the tender designs were able within a 
few days to make the designs for shop use. The firm 
purchased metric standards, prepared metric gauges and 
templets and every workman received a jointed meter 
tule graduated to millimeters. 


Experience eof the Workmen. 


There were mechanics who doubted at first if they 
could use this new fangled measurement. Most of them 
were converted to the new system the first time they 
had occasion to use theif new rules. The measurements 
on all the shop drawings were put in millimeters and no 
reference to the old system appeared anywhere in the 
figures. The argument, so.frequently advanced, that 
American workingmen cannot learn the metric system, 
and that it is suitable only for theoretical scientific work, 
met refutation at the Baldwin Works the first day the 
French contract was undertaken. 

Locomotives are made there for all the world, and 
the workmen pass from one type to another by merely 
turning over a rule. It was found that not a mistake 
was made by the use of the metric system. It was the 
consensus of opinion that the liability to error was far 
less than under the English scheme of measurement. 

Comparisons with the English drawings which were 
used in the same shops showed that the ones worked out 
in the metric equivalents were more readily understood. 

Especial care must be exercised in following the plans 
of English engineers because of the small accent marks 
indicating the feet and inches. Thus the expression 
2» 3” is likely to be read 23 in. when, from frequen‘ 
handling, the blue prints become soiled. On the French 
drawings the dimensions were in millimeters and the 
scales were mostly on the basis of one-tenth or one- 
hundredth, with occasional drawings scaled te one-fifth. 
The workingmen found that the decimal notation was a 


great advantage. 
Messrs. Huet and Pernaut were sent over by the 
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French company to inspect the various processes of the 
work. They spoke practically no English, but in their 
talk with the heads of departments and the foremen the 
metric system served as a universal language. 
Superintendent Vauclain’s Attliude, 

Samuel M. Vauclain, superintendent of the works and 
i member of the firm, although he has for many years 
been an admirer of the metric system, had misgivings at 
first as to the use of it in the French contract. It did 
not require much time to remove them. As a member of 
the Franklin Institute Mr. Vauclain some years ago had 
advocated that the Government aid the introduction of 
the universal system of metrology by letting contracts in 
accordance with the metric measurements and paying a 
little more for those executed in accordance with it. He 
does not believe now, in the light of this recent experi- 
ence, that any subsidy of that kind is necessary. He 
makes the following statement regarding this contract: 

“All the drawings for the 20 De Glehn compound lo- 
comotives required were made out in the metric equiva- 
lents and were described in the French language. It re- 
quired little trouble to translate the descriptions into 
English, but it did not take us long to decide to forego 
the pleasure of making new drawings with the English 
measurements. It would have been an enormous task. 

“It was considered cheaper to educate the men in the 
metric system than to pay for the loss of time and money 
which would have been caused by converting the draw- 
ings. There were measurements by the thousands, and 
to have covered the drawings over with myriads of 
decimal fractions, which would have resulted from the 
conversion, was wholly impracticable. - 

“It was a matter of short time delivery. The loco- 
motives had to be done. We found that the men took to 
the metric system without any trouble at all. With them 
to use it once was to understand it. We found that the 
liability to make mistakes was less and that the decimal 
arrangement of the measures greatly facilitated the work. 

Much Work Dene by Gauges. 

“As far as the fine calculations were concerned it 
must be borne in mind that nearly all the work is done 
by gauges, and that expert measurers are only really re- 
quired in the gauge department. For many operations it 
would be a matter of no concern to the workmen whether 
their gauges were made in accordance with the metric 
or the English standard. 

“T noticed that the men who were using the metric 
rules formed the idea of a measurement more quickly 
than they had been in the habit of doing under the 
English standard. For instance, how does the average 
man try to find such a measurement as 7 13-16 in.? He 
thinks of the 7 in, first and then forms the idea of halves, 
fourths, eighths and sixteenths. 

“Try to find the dimension 7 27-32 in. on a foot rule. 
You reduce the 27-32 to something a little less than % 
and you know that it is somewhere between % and that 
figure. If you take the metric measure, say, of 195 mm., 
there is no trouble in at once fixing it upon a rule. The 
fingers seem to go instinctively to the right place on the 
metric rule. There is no hesitation. 

No Equivalent for the Inch. 

“Much has been said about the fact that the metric 
system has no exact equivalent for the inch. The inch 
is generally spoken of as 25 mm., although as a matter of 
fact it is about 25.4 mm. 

“These drawings of the French locomotive that I 
have before me, for instance, give the diameter of a bolt 
as 25 mm. Such a thing as an inch bolt is unknown, for 
the name is nothing more than an arbitrary standard. 
The bolts used in locomotive construction are tapering. 
The standard taper which we employ is 1-16 in. to the 
foot. Thus a bolt 1 ft. in length would be 1 1-16 in. 
in diameter at its top, and 1 3-64 at 9in. The inch 
bolt would be an inch only at the threads and it is made 
to taper so that it can be sent into a hole with driving 
force. There are always slight fractional variations in 
practice and the dimension inch as applied to bolts and 
the like is largely an arbitrary term, as compared with 
exact measurements,” 

“How about the contention of certain manufacturers,” 
was asked, “ that if the metric system were adopted they 
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would sustain great loss and master dies, templets and 
the like of great value would have to be destroyed?” 

“As far as I can see,” answered Mr. Vauclain, “ there 
would be no loss. Templets are continually wearing out 
and they must be replaced. They are provided with bush- 
ings, for that matter, and it does not take much to run a 
millimeter out of a bushing. 

“Tf the metric system were in use generally in ma- 
chine shops it would merely be a question of replacing 
the bushings with those measured in accordance with 
the metric unit. 


No Trouble to Manufacturers in Adopting the Metric 
System. 

“ If the metric system were suddenly adopted, say next 
week, I do not see that it would disturb manufacturers 
to any appreciable extent. They would simply have to 
get along with it. In this case we were compelled by 
circumstances to build these 20 locomotives in accordance 
with the metric standard, and we did it. The two 
standards could be used side by side, as they have been 
while this contract was being executed, and there would 
be no inconvenience as far as I can see. There certainly 
has been no trouble here on account of the two systems. 

“ Arguments which are advanced by those who oppose 
the system do not take into account ‘shop practice.’ 
For the measurements required of the men here the milli- 
meter is certainly small enough for any variation, and 
if anything else smaller than that is required it can be 
had by micrometer. 

“ Those who insist upon keeping up the traditions do 
not consider the very plans which they themselves fol- 
low. For instance, you cannot drive a 1% in. pin into 
a 14% in. hole. Something has got to give. You can make 
the pin 5-1000 in. smaller or there can be a variation for 
the hole. That is a matter of shop practice, and it is 
not considered necessary to specify in drawings as to the 
exact sizes of the pin and the hole, beyond putting them 
at the 14% in. It is known that this fractional variation 
must be made. 

“It is understood that certain allowances are used 
for shrinkage, say 1-100 in. or something of that kind. 
That is made in the gauge room, and the workmen who 
take that gauge work to it blindly. In shop practice in 
England there are variations in the making of gauges 
figured out on so many thicknesses of paper. Many who 
are talking of the great accuracy of the inch lose sight 
of the fact that what they speak of as absolutely accurate 
may be only an arbitrary symbol.” 


—~—-e—__—_. 


The Pittsburgh Steamship Company, controlled jointly 
by the Carnegie Steel Company and the United States 
Steel Corporation, five-sixths of the stock being owned by 
the former and one-sixth by the latter, did the largest 
business in 1906 in its history, the total volume of iron 
ore and other products carried amounting to almost 12,- 
300.000 gross tons. Its fleet on December 31 consisted of 
72 steamships and 29 barges. Some of the steamships of 
this company hold the records on the lakes, one, the 
W. E. Corey, having carried a total of over 302,000 tons 
in 1906. This vessel was in commission for 240 days last 
year and covered over 44,500 miles during the ore carrying 
season. Some 30 cargoes were delivered, averaging a 
little over 10,000 tons to the trip. Most of the trips were 
made from the head of Lake Superior to Lake Erie ports. 
Several of the company’s steamships are 600 ft. long and 
can carry cargoes of ore in excess of 12,000 tons. 


Columbia University, New York, announces that its 
eighth summer session will begin July 9 and end August 
17, covering a period of six weeks. The courses in civil 
and mechanical engineering cover hydraulics, structures, 
gas engines and experimental engineering. The purpose 
of these courses is to meet a demand from instructors in 
engineering schools and from technical graduates who 
have entered professional work, and who desire to 
keep up to date in those special lines of engineering in 
which so much progress has been made within the past 
few years. 
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A Novel Factory Luncheon System. 


Something over a year and a half ago the Hartford 
Machine Screw Company, Hartford, Conn., determined 
to exclude all employees from factory rooms during the 
tioon hour. It had been found that among the 650 employees 
of the largest machine screw establishment in the world 
there were those who through wantonness or careless- 
ness were inclined to break things, and that uncleanli- 
ness was fostered by a littering of the premises with 
remnants of food. 

A Co-operative Scheme Adopted. 


The problem presented in effecting the change was not 
a simple one. It would not do to eject employees sum- 
marily from the premises, leaving them without a place 
in which to eat their noon meals. By so doing the great 
majority would be made to suffer for the faults of the 
few. The element of bettering the shop conditions of 
the help played an important part in getting at the solu- 
tion of the matter. A co-operative factory luncheon 
system was finally evolved by Manager P. B. Gale. 
Under its workings employees perform all labor and 
exercise direction. The factory has been emptied of all 
employees during the noon hour, and at the same time 
the welfare of the work people has been vastly increased. 
Not only do they have better and more wholesome food, 
but the noon hour has been made exceedingly attractive 
for them in many other ways. Naturally the system 
has led to most cordial relations between the working 
force and the management, a sense of more intimate 
understanding having been engendered, with its accom- 
panying increase in loyalty and general co-operation in 
all departments of work. The system costs the company 
a little money, but its total is estimated to be much less 
than that of losses during the noon hour in the factory 
under the old order of things, to say nothing of the all 
essential results in the way of bettering the condition 
of the employees. 

The company finances the plan throughout, but as 
every department of the work—the cooking, service, 
catering, &c.—is looked after by regular employees, who 
devote most of their industrial time to machine work, the 
working people do not have to depend upon hired help 
from outside for responsibility as to menu and 
culinary excellence. The cook is a polisher, who dons 
his white uniform from 11 to 1 each day. His assistants 
are similarly taken from their work in the factory, in- 
cluding several men who devote the early afternoon 
hours to washing dishes. Three girls assist in serving 
the food at the lunch counter. Each of these people is 
paid by the company for the time so occupied at the 
same rate that he or she gets for the remainder of the 
day. 'The noon hour wage is at the same rate, and the 
privilege of a luncheon free of charge constitutes an 
ample “overtime” allowance. Order in the rooms is 
looked after by three men, also employees, who receive 
their regular hourly wage for the hour and a free 
luncheon. 

The Very Beasonable Cost of Food. 


A considerable space is set apart for the luncheon 
and recreation rooms. There are facilities for amuse- 
ment, in addition to the luncheon privileges. The latter 
are not meager. A goodly variety of food is served, with 
seasonable changes. BHverything costs 24% cents—never 
more, never less. Checks of that denomination are sold 
to employees, in quantities to suit. The portions are 
liberal. There are cold meats, all kinds of sandwiches, 
hot dishes, such as corned beef and cabbage, baked beans, 
frankfurters, sauerkraut and soups; pies of all sorts, 
furnished by a woman who specializes on this dish for 
the restaurants of Hartford’s factory district; a variety 
of fruit; milk, tea, coffee and chocolate. This is a partial 
list only, but illustrates the kind of food which is fur- 
nished at low prices. Everything is well cooked, for the 
cook has had a broad experience in the past as proprietor 
of a lunchroom. Neatness prevails everywhere. The 
materials from which the menu is prepared are all of the 
best, being bought by the company’s purchasing agent. 
Each morning before 8 o’clock the cook hands a requisi- 
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tion for the day’s supplies to the purchasing agent, who ~ 


places the order by 9, and it is delivered by 11, fresh and 
ready for the cook. 

Each day at 12.05 every employee must be out of the 
factory, and those who do not go home seek the lunch- 
room, which might better be called a clubroom. There 
are four dining rooms—one for the men, another for the 
girls, a third for the foremen, and the fourth for the 
office force. All eat the same food; it is good enough 
for any one. There are no waiters. A line to the lunch 
counter is formed, passing a desk at which the checks 
are sold. There is no confusion. The watchmen, or 
monitors, enforce rules as to conduct, though their 
services are seldom required, for custom has set its hand 
upon the rooms, establishing what may and what may 
not be done. During the winter some 400 employees 
patronize the restaurant daily. The number falls off 
with the fair days of warm weather, but not below 250, 
as a rule. It will be noted that the proportion of the 
total of 650 people is a large one for a small city, where 
distances are not great. In fact, it is much larger than 
was the case when those who took their noon meal at the 
works had to bring it with them. Some workmen never 
or seldom patronize the lunch counter, preferring to 
furnish their own dinners. The usual expenditure for a 
good noon meal is 10 cents.” 


Club Privileges. 


The rooms have the club atmosphere strongly in evi- 
dence. There is a large phonograph, and occasionally 
vocal music is provided. Once in a while the employees 
are given an opportunity to listen to a good lecture, a 
recent instance being one on first aid to the injured, by 
a prominent Hartford surgeon—a timely topic, as it 
followed a serious accident at the works. The company 
provides some 20 magazines and other periodicals, and in 
addition the Hartford Y. M. C. A. makes a monthly loan 
of a wagon load of timely literature. There are two 
shuffleboards, this being a favorite amusement in the 
vicinity, and a supply of playing cards and checker and 
chess sets is maintained. There are a number of de- 
votees of chess among the men. 

The privileges of the club have increased from time 
to time. An interesting auxiliary is a barber shop, con- 
ducted by two employees, trained barbers, who abandoned 
their trade because they could make more money, work- 
ing shorter hours, on a piece work job in the factory. 
Their prices are reasonable, being 5 cents a shave, 10 
cents a hair clip and 15 cents a hair cut. They are busy 
every noon. 

At Easter and Christmas the restaurant affords the 
company an opportunity to entertain its employees. Last 
Easter every employee who wished received three hard 
boiled eggs with luncheon. At Christmas time, both 
last winter and the winter before, the luncheon entertain- 
ment was an elaborate one. Every one was invited to 
eat as much as he wished of anything that pleased his 
fancy. Additions were made to the menu, giving it a real 
Christmas flavor. Cigars were passed among the men 
and each girl was presented with a box of confectionery. 
It was a most agreeable experience all around. 

The system will be elaborated still more as time goes 
on. At present the company is planning to establish 
a tobacco stand in connection with the restaurant, at 
which employees can get their tobacco, in whatever form 
they prefer, at cost. As the company will purchase in 
large lots the price to the men should be low and should 
constitute a material economy to users of the weed. 

As has been stated, the restaurant does not pay ex- 
penses. There is a small deficit each year. But its cost, 
in the eyes of the management, is petty when compared 
with the intrinsic value to the company, and, most im- 
portant of all, when compared with the greater welfare 
of the employees. They keenly appreciate what the com- 
pany has done for them in this way. 


Satan EEEEEEIn cnn coe 


The completion of the Indianapolis Southern Rail- 
road, which goes to the heart of the Indiana coal fields, 
has revived the hope that pig iron may again be manu- 
factured in Greene County. There is an abundance of 
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iron ore and limestone in the eastern part of the county, 
near Tulip, where, years ago, there were furnaces. Trans- 
portation difficulties were too great for the successful oper- 
ation of the furnaces and they were abandoned about 1875. 
The ore, which is a red hematite, lies in pockets of varying 
dimensions, and W. S. Blatchley, State Geologist, says av- 
erage assays show about 38 per cent. metallic iron. With 
all the raw materials at hand, an estimate made at Lit- 
ton, the seat of Greene County, and which hopes to ben- 
efit from the industry if established, puts the cost of man- 
ufacturing a ton of pig iron as follows: Ore, 2 tons, at 
$2 per ton; coal, 2 tons at $1.50 per ton; limestone, 4 
ton, 50 cents; labor, &c., $4; total, $11.50. 


—_—_~> +o —_ 


PERSONAL. 


D. K. Nicholson of Nicholson & Co., Pittsburgh Chain 
Works, Pittsburgh, Pa., will sail for Europe this week, to 
be gone about two months. 


G. H. Armstrong, formerly manager of the coke de- 
partment of Matthew Addy & Co., has been appointed 
general manager of the Pittsburgh-Connellsville Coal & 
Coke Company, with offices in the House Building, Pitts- 
burgh. 

August Heckscher has been elected president of the 
Central Foundry Company, New York, succeeding A. F. 
Gartz, who retired some time since. 

William Edenborn, a director of the United States 
Steel Corporation and the dominant interest in the Louis- 
iana Railroad & Navigation Company, has been elected 
president of the Sheffield Coal & Iron Company, to suc- 
ceed Leonard Peckitt, who also resigned as a member of 
the board. The operating headquarters have been re- 
moved to Sheffield, Ala. 

Albert Maskery, for several years master mechanic of 
the Struthers, Ohio, plant of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company, has resigned, and his place has been 
taken by his brother, Simon Maskery, recently of Court 
Bridge, Scotland. 

Thomas Devlin of the Thomas Devlin Mfg. Company. 
Philadelphia, Pa., sailed June 15 from New York for a 
three months’ trip abroad. 

A. D. Hatfield has resigned as secretary and treas- 
urer of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. He is succeeded by W. H. Cowell, heretofore con- 
nected with the Algoma Steel Company, Sault Ste. Marie. 
Ont., of which Willard H. Sawyer was general manager 
before going to Cleveland to become president of the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company. 

Thomas H. Simpson, for a number of years treasurer 
and general manager of the Michigan Malleable Iron 
Company, Detroit, Mich., succeeds the late William C. 
McMillan as president of the company. 


Joseph Wharton, Philadelphia, Pa., has sailed for 
Europe. He will return at the end of July. 


W. S. Barstow of W. S. Barstow & Co., 50 Pine street, 
New York, has returned from a six weeks’ business trip 
through the Pacific Coast States. 

D. B. Meacham of Rogers, Brown & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, sailed on the Carmania this week for a three 
months’ European tour. M. C. Armour, Chicago resident 
partner in the firm, sails to-day. A. A. Fowler, head of 
the New York office, is expected back from Europe this 
week. 

Jacob Bewley, Bristol, Tenn., has resigned as assistant 
vice-president and assistant general manager of the Vir- 
ginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company and Virginia & South- 
western Railway, to take effect July 1. He will enter the 
coal business. 


James C. Wallace, Cleveland, Ohio, president of the 
American Shipbuilding Company, sails from New York 
to-day on a three months’ trip to Europe. 

F. W. Remick of the banking house of R. L. Day & 
Co., New York, has been elected a director in the Central 
Foundry Company. 

Adam Tindel of the Tindel-Morris Company and the 
High Duty Saw & Tool Company, Eddystone, Pa., sailed 
June 15 from New York for a three months’ trip abroad. 
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Tron and Steel. 


The Forter-Miller Engineering Company, Hartje Building, 
Pittsburgh, has a large amount of work on its books, among 
which are eight Forter water seal gas producers for the Penn- 
sylvania Works of the National Tube Company, Pittsburgh ; 
12 Forter gas preducers for the Shelby Steel Tube Company at 
Ellwood City, Pa., and three for the National Tube Company 
at Syracuse, N. Y. The company has installed more than 40 
Forter gas producers at the Lorain, Ohio, plant of the National 
Tube Company, and is now building an additional number of gas 
producers at this plant. It is also building a Forter gas pro- 
ducer for the N. & G. Taylor Company at Cumberland, Md., and 
is building 12 Forter gas producers for the C. Pardee Company, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 

The Youngstown Iron & Steel Roofing Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, manufacturer of black and galvanized iron and steel 
sheets, is adding another hot mill to its plant, making a total of 
six. Some new heating furnaces are also being built, and other 
additions to equipment will be made, which will considerably in- 
crease the output. 

In connection with a recent offering of bonds of the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad it is stated that interests 
friendly to the railroad company control the Birmingham Iron 
Company and the Birmingham Coal Company, and that these 
two latter companies, which it is proposed to consolidate, are 
earning at the rate of $300,000 net a year. Improvements are 
said to be under way which will increase the output of the 
Vanderbilt Furnace of the Birmingham Iron Company from 
4000 tons a month to 7000 tons. 


The Canal Dover Furnace of the Penn Iron & Coal Company, 
Canal Dover, Ohio, operated by M. A. Hanna & Co., which has 
been out of blast for relining and repairs for several weeks, will 
be blown in June 20. 

The Alan Wood Iron & Steel Company, Conshohocken, Pa., 
has purchased a large plot of ground adjoining its Schuylkill 
Iron Works for future expansion. 


At the annual meeting of the Kokomo Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, Kokomo, Ind., the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, A. A. Charles; vice-president, A. V. Conradt; secretary, 
J. E. Frederick; treasurer, G. W. Charles; superintendent, 
Thomas Harris. Others on the Board of Directors are Richard 
Ruddell, Kokomo; C. C. Shirley, Indianapolis, and E. T. Taylor, 
Huntington. The financial statement showed the year to have 
been by far the most prosperous in the company’s history. Ex- 
tensive improvements are contemplated for the ensuing year, of 
which a billet mill may be a part. 

General Machinery. 


The Simonds Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, manufacturer of 
gears and special machinery, whose plant was destroyed by fire 
a few months ago, and which has since been operating two tem- 
porary works and handling its business without serious incon- 
venience to its customers, has arranged to rebuild on the old site. 
The new plant will consist of a two-story brick building, 75 x 
100 ft., which will be equipped with modern motor driven ma- 
chine tools, and will also have a modern electric lighting plant. 
All equipment has been purchased and will be installed as soon 
as possible. Work is progressing rapidly on the new building, 
and it is expected to have the plant in operation in the latter 
part of July or early in August. 

The Riverside Engine Company, Oil City, Pa., is making some 
extensions to its plant, consisting of concrete and steel buildings 
as follows: One 60 x. 280 ft., erecting shop, to be equipped with 
a %5-ton Niles electric traveling crane and necessary machine 
tools, which have been contracted for; one 60 x 120 ft., two 
stories, to be used for a receiving and shipping department, pat- 
tern shop and power plant; one 25 x 60 ft., three stories, to be 
used as a storage room for patterns. It is expected that these 
additions will be completed and the different departments in 
operation by September 15. 


John Dahsen and Wm. Ress have opened a new machine 
shop at Lincoln, Neb., under the firm name of Dahsen & Ress. 


Among recent orders received by the Dayton Pneumatic Tool 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, was one for Dayton pneumatic chipping 
and riveting hammers for export to Sweden. Orders have also 
been received for the company’s product from England, Italy 
and Canada The company reperts a very satisfactory increase 
in its foreign business. 

The Webb City & Carterville Foundry & Machine Company, 
recently organized at Joplin, Mo., will take over the manage- 
ment of foundry and machine plants at Joplin, Webb City, Car- 
terville and Oronogo. The owners of these plants have asso- 
ciated together for the purpose of better supplying the needs of 
the mill owners and mine operators. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, W. R. Caulkins ; vice-president, C. F. Coyne; secretary and 
treasurer, H. C. Owen; general manager, G. W. Bryant. The 
Joplin plant will be under the superintendency of E. F. McDon- 
ald ; Oronogo, I. N. Bonsall; Carterville, R. Loomis; Webb City, 
Geo. Kessler. 

The Eagle Foundry & Machine Company, Fort Scott, Kan., 
is rebuilding its plant, which was recently destroyed by fire, the 
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main building of which will be ready for occupancy in about 60 
days. The company is operating a temporary foundry at pres- 
ent. The equipment for the new machine shop has been pur- 
chased. 


The Taylor Engineering Company, New York, has secured a 
contract for the installation of a 500-ton concentration plant 
at Mine La Motte, near Fredericktown, Mo. 


The Kerr Machinery & Supply Company, 70 East Congress 
street, Detroit, Mich., which was recently incorporated, handles 
a full line of factory equipment and supplies, and is the exclu- 
sive Detroit agenc for the New York Belting & Packing Com- 
pany, Jewell Belting Company and the Buffalo Scale Company. 
Alexander M. Kerr is president, Frederick T. Barcroft vice- 
president, and David M. Kerr secretary and treasurer. 


The Lobdell Car Wheel Company, Wilmington, Del., will erect 
a steel and brick addition to its machine shop, 66 x 122 ft., 
which will cost about $10,000. The company is making other 
improvements to its plant, and now has in course of erection a 
pattern shop, 40 x 90 ft., of brick and steel construction. 


The Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railroad, Anaconda, Mont., 
is to make ‘a number of improvements to its terminal in that 
city, which will include an addition to the roundhouse, enabling 
it to take twice the present number of engines, and an addition 
to the shops, doubling the capacity. Plans and specifications for 
the new shops are now being prepared. 


The business of M. T. Davidson, 43 Keap street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $400,000 
as the M. T. Davidson Company. The manufacture of pumps, 
condensers, evaporators, &c., will be continued. The directors 
are M. T. Davidson, W. C. Newell, John Low, W. A. Dresett and 
Oran Baldwin. 


The recent addition of 10,000 sq. ft. of shop area to the 
plant of the Case Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, has been. a 
source of satisfaction to the company’s customers through the 
expediting of deliveries it is now enabled to make. Of late the 
company has been the recipient of a particularly large number 
of important orders. Among the more recent contracts filled 
were the installations in the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
shops at Collingwood, Cleveland; Pennsylvania Railroad shops 
at Altoona, Pa.; New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
shops at Cos Cob, Conn.; General Electric Company’s plant at 
Schenectady, N. Y.: New York Edison Company’s power houses 
in New York and Brooklyn. In all of these plants one or more 
Case cranes having a lifting capacity ranging from 5 to 75 
tons have been erected. 


The Cataract Machine & Automobile Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has leased the three-story stone building formerly 
occupied by the Niagara Storage Company on Main street, ad- 
joining the Hydraulic Power Company’s plant, and will fit it up 
for doing a general line of machine work and for the manufac- 
ture of land anchors for telephone and telegraph poles for the 
Niagara Anchor Company. 

The Union Traction Company, Anderson, Ind., will expend 
$15,000 in the extension of its car shops in that city. 


The Wabash Metal Mfg. Company, Wabash, Ind., general 
machine and foundry work, has been incorporated, with $15,000 


capital stock. 
Power Plant Equipment. 


The Texico Light & Cold Storage Company, Texico, N. M., 
recently incorporated with a capital of $25,000, has begun the 
erection of a new light and ice plant at Farwell, Texas. The 
towns of Farwell, Texas, and Texico, N. M., are practically one 
town, being separated only by the State line. Machinery for the 
plant, which will have an ice making capacity of 20 tons per 
day, is on the ground, and the plant will be ready to run witihn 
30 days. 


The Pittsburgh office of the Allis-Chalmers Company has re- 
ceived an order from the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company for 
its new plant at Aliquippa for four 1000-kw. Bullock engine type 
generators, one 500-kw. generator set, and two Tomlinson baro- 
metric tube condensers ; also a contract from the Citizens’ Light, 
Heat & Power Company, Johnstown, Pa., for a 1000-kw. steam 
turbine ; Pittsburgh Coal Company, two Allis-Chalmers Corliss 
engines, direct connected to 500-kw. Bullock railroad type gene- 
rators; H. C. Frick Coke Company, 1500-kw. generators for 
mining and coking operations in the new mines being operated 
at Phillips and Collier, Pa. 


Among orders recently received by the Wm. B. Scaife & 
Sons Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for Scaife and We-Fu-Go water 
softening and purifying systems are the following: We-Fu-Go— 
Liberty Silk Dyeing Company, Allentown, Pa., 600,000 gal.; 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Guernsey Works, Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, for 2000 hp. of: boilers, eighteenth contract; Illi- 
nois Central Railroad, Decatur, Ill.; 250,000 gal, tenth con- 
tract; Crystal Laundry, Cumberland, Md., 3000 gal.; George 
Wiedeman Brewirg Company, Newport, Ky., for 1250 hp. of 
boilers ; National Malleable Casting Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
for 1000 hp. of boilers. Scaife—Standard Underground Cable 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for 500 hp. of boilers; D. M. Bare & 
Co., Roaring Springs, Pa., for 2500 hp. of boilers. ; 


The Plymouth Lighting Company, Plymouth, Ind., has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $100,000, to operate a 
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heat, light and power plant. The directors are L. P. Kleitz, 
Joseph Emmerling and Paul A. Neuffer. 

The Portland Cement Company, Bedford, Ind., will install 
a power plant. 

Foundries. 

The New Process Steel Company, Marshall, Mich!, maker of 
high grade crucible steel castings, reference to whose plant ex- 
tensions was made in a recent issue of The Iron Age, will equip 
the new buildings with machinery from the present plant, mak- 
ing additions thereto by ptirchase of new equipment from time 
to time as required. Present. plans, however, contemplate the 
installation of a new dust collecting system. 


The American Machine & Mfg. Company will shortly com- 
mence the erection of a building for the manufacture of soil 
pipe and fittings at Charlotte, N. C. The company recently 
bought the contracting and machinery business of the D. A. 
Tompkins Company. 


The Southern Pipe & Foundry Company, Knoxville, Tenn., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by F. S. 
Mead, J. G. Simpson, John C.. Houk, H. M. Houk and others. A 


plant will be erected for the manufacture of sewer pipe of vari- 
ous sizes. 


The [ronton Malleable Iron Company, recently organized at 
Ironton, Ohio, is building a plant in that city, the main build- 
ing of which will be 120 x 360 ft., equipped with an electric 
traveling crane, and an L to be 95 x 125 ft. A site has been 
secured and ground has been broken for the new buildings, which 
will be of steel, and contract for which will likely be placed this 
week. F. C. Tomlinson is president; H. H. Mittendorf, secre- 
tary and treasurer; J. M. Barringer, formerly with the Zanes- 
ville Malleable Company, Zanesville, Ohio, vice-president and 
general manager, and Robert R. Barringer, superintendent. The 
company will be in the market for considerable equipment for its 
new plant. 


The Lattimer-Williams Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, has 


recently completed a new foundry, which is now in full oper- 
ation. 


The Solway Foundry Company, Syracuse, N. Y., has in- 
creased its capital stock $50,000. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The Republic Construction Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
changed its name to the Republic Structural Iron Works Com- 
pany, the latter title being deemed more appropriate. The com- 
pany operates a plant on East Fifty-third street, manufacturing 
structural steel. 

Motors and Small Engines. 


The High Point Machine Company, High Point, N. C., will 
exhibit at the Jamestown Exposition a 35-hp. Corliss engine, 
miter saw, the rough castings of a motor fresh from the sand 
and a two-cycle double cylinder rotary valve gasoline engine 
designed by C. S. Dutton, president, for automobiles and motor 


boats. especially. 
Vires. 


The piano factory of Winter & Co., New York, was burned 
June 12, the loss being about $100,000. 


The main building of the plant of the Canadian Shipbuild- 
ing Company at Bridgeburg, Ont., was burned June 12, the loss 
being about $50,000. 

The machine shops of the Greene-Cananea Copper Mining 
Company, Cananea, Mexico, were burned June 10. The loss is 
estimated at $50,000. 

The machine shop of the Eastern Steamship Company, Bath, 
Maine, was damaged $300,000 by fire June 8. 


The plant of the Champion Tool & Handle Company, Evart, 
Mich., was burned June 15, the loss being about $20,000. 


Hardware. 


The Imperial Wheel Company, Flint, Mich., manufacturer of 
vehicle and automobile wheels, has secured a 5-acre site at Pine 
Bluff, Ark., upon which it is proposed to erect buildings* for 
a spoke and rim factory. The plant with its machinery equip- 
ment will represent an outlay of about $30,000, and the work of 
construction is to be begun without delay. 


The Oakville Company, Oakville, Waterbury, Conn., manufac- 
turer of wire and metal goods, has increased its capital stock 
from $150,000 to $300,000. 

The plant of the American Tri-Metallic Paint Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., will soon be ready for operation. The ma- 
chinery is now being installed in the main building. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Wheeling Metal & Mfg. Company, Wheeling, W. Va., has 
recently purchased additional stamping machinery, which is 
being installed and which will double the output on certain 
lines of its products. 


The Pittsburgh Coal Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has about 
completed building 90 new coke ovens at its Colonial No. 1 plant 
in the Connellsville region, and these ovens will likely be fired 
this weck. 

The S. & I. Company, Springfield, Mass., recently erected 
and equipped a plant for the manufacture of metal specialtiés 
to order, also stampings, punches, dies and special tools, and it 
is now in eomplete operation. 
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The Sheet Metal Specialty Company, Follansbee, W. Va., 
whose plant was destroyed by fire some time ago, and who re- 
cently completed the erection of a two-story brick building, 50 
x 150 ft., and one ironclad building, 40 x 50 ft., to be used as 
a paint shop, has equipped the former with necessary machinery 
and placed it in operation. In addition to the double and single 
wall pipe, furnace supplies, &c., formerly manufactured, a line 
of galvanized preducts, corrugated pipe, eave troughs, &c., wil 
hereafter be made 


The Southern Car Company, High Point, N. C., is building an 
addition to its plant. 


The Allen Mfg. Company, Nashville, Tenn., manufacturer of 
steel ranges, has let a contract for a two-story brick addition to 
its plant, 60 x 80 ft., which will increase its output to-50 steel 
ranges per day. The lower floor will be used for manufacturing 
and the upper floor for storage. All contracts for machinery 
and tools have been placed. 


The Hendrick Mfg. Company, Carbendale, Pa., is building an 
addition to its plant, which will be about the same size as the 
shop erected two years ago. 


The St. Louis Lightning.Rod Company, St. Louis, Mo., has 
secured an entire city block fronting 313 ft. on Trudeau street, 
where it purposes to build a new plant, plans for which are now 
being prepared. - The new plant will havea capacity about four 


times as great. as that of the present factory at 1901-1905 - 


South Third street. 

The Conley Frog & Switch Company, incorporated with a 
capital stock of $200,000, is erecting a factory on 3 acres of 
ground at Station G, New South Memphis, Tenn. It is expected 
that che plant will be in operation by August 1, manufacturing 
eresses, switches, switch stands, rail braces, kc. J. E. Conley 
of Arcola, Ill., is president; F. J. Callahan, of the Geo. C. Cal- 
lahan Construction Company, Chicago, secretary and treasurer. 

The Osterman Mfg. Company, Chicago, whose factory is at 
West Pullman, Ill., will start a branch factory at Memphis, 
Yenn., to do ear repair work for the railroads entering Memphis. 


The Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, has 
recently sent a consignment of 60 cars to the Guanajuato 
Mining & Reduction Company, Mexico, and has closed a con- 
tract with the Stewart Sugar Company, Cuba, for 50 cars to 
be delivered in the next few months. 

The McCaskey Register Company,. Alliance, Ohio, has com- 
menced the erection of a new building, 85 x 130 ft., six stories 
in hight. The new building will have a floor space of about 
95,000 sq. ft., or double that of the present plant. 


The Monoman Type Setter Company has been incoporated 
to develop a type setting machine. F. Amos Johnson, 143 Lib- 
erty street, New York, is interested. 


The Pittsburgh Pole & Forge Company is building an addi- 
tion, 75 x 82 ft., to its plant at Verona, Pa., which will be 
equipped with machinery for the manufacture of tubular poles. 


—_—_so-- eo 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company Improve- 
ments.—The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, has decided to afd one lap weld fur- 
nace and two butt weld furnaces to its pipe plant, which 
will give it a total of three lap weld and four butt weld 
furnaces. This company is now making from 14,000 to 
15,000 tons of iron and steel pipe per month, in sizes rang- 
ing from 14 in. up to 12 in., and when the new furnaces 
are completed it will be able to make about 25,000 tons. 
Its skelp mills are making extraordinary records for out- 
put, making upward of 30,000 tons of skelp per month. 
When the new welding furnaces are finished they will 
about take up the excess skelp capacity, the product of 
which is now being sold in the open market. 


oo 


The American Electric Furnace Company, 45 Wall 
street, New York. publishes an illustrated pamphlet, 
which it calls Bulletin No. 1, devoted to the performance 
of induction furnaces for the production of steel, built 
under the patents of Colby, Kjellin and others. Views 
are given of a 736-kw. and a 450-kw. induction furnace of 
the Kjellin type, as operated at European plants, and 
questions of construction, operation, cost of production 
and the advantages, as compared with crucible and open 
hearth practice, are gone into with some detail. The ca- 
pacity and performance of the various furnaces now in 
use are given. The pioneer installation in the United 
States is the 40-kw. induction furnace, built under the 
Colby patents for the Tacony Works of Henry Disston 
& Sons, Incorporated, and described and. illustrated in 
The Iron Age of June 7, 1906, page 1811. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


The Milliken failure has had a somewhat pronounced 
sentimental effect, both here and abroad, where its sig- 
nificance was not as clearly understood. The fact that 
the Steel plant and rolling mills have been shut down 
and that the fabricating shop only will be operated to fill 
contracts causes some displacements. Incidentally it 
may be noted that another Steel plant in the district 
connected with structural mills has also stopped running. 
The Milliken shut-down has caused the receivers to ap- 
pear in the market for at least a part of the requirements 
for Beams, Angles, &c., to carry out contracts, and it 
seems more than likely that the tonnage will go to the 
Central West. 

The closing down will also make a gap in the order 
books of the blast furnaces who had contracted to sell 
metal at the close of the year. This has not had any 
effect as yet on the Eastern Basic Pig Iron market, be- 
cause the Steel mills are still crowding the furnaces for 
deliveries and the diversion of the Iron will rather help 
than otherwise. What influence it will have on more dis- 
tant deliveries remains to be seen. 


Nothing has come to light as yet concerning the ma- 
terial used by the Milliken plant for filling foreign orders, 
which were quite considerable. 

The Pig Iron markets are dull throughout the coun- 
try, and in some localities are distinctly weaker, and it 
is particularly the premiums on prompt delivery which 
are affected adversely. For forward delivery sellers are 
conservative and buyers maintain an attitude of indiffer- 
ence. The foreign markets have declined to the basis at 
which the Germans have been buyers during recent 
months in England. It remains to be seen whether now 
they will put the peg lower. 

Under more liberal offerings by Steel works, East and 
West, the Steel market has weakened perceptibly. Some 
outlet has been found to Canada, where the antidump- 
ing clause has been temporarily suspended as to Steel 
Billets, because the Canadian Steel works are unable to 
take care of the requirements of consumers. Before the 
end of the month the contract for 71.000 tons of Rails 
for the Grand Trunk Pacific will be given out. This 
must go to the Canadian works to the extent of their 
ability to roll them, and therefore there is little chance 
that any part of it will go to our mills. However, it 
may lead to a further diversion of Billet business to 
this country. 

The demand for Steel Rails for delivery during 1908 
from our own railroads has been to some extent held up, 
owing to the uncertainty as to the new specifications. 
When that question is settled the problem will need a 
solution at what advance above the current prices the 
Tail mills will accept the much more onerous conditions. 
During the past week the only sale of consequence for 
next year’s delivery was 10,000 tons for the Kansas City 
Southern. 

The volume of business coming to the Structural mills 
is very fair. Among the contracts closed are 2700 tons for 
the American Steel & Wire Company and the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 6000 tons for bridge work on 
the Great Northern, 1200 tons for the Mills Building in 
San Francisco, 3000 tons for an office building in a West- 
ern city and additional work for the Pacific extension of 
the St. Paul road. 

Thus far lake shipbuilders have booked orders for 
four boats. 

In the lighter branches the volume of business keeps 
up well. The buying of Hoops and Bands for fall de- 
livery has started, and it is intimated that there may 
be a moderate advance in Cotton Ties on July 1. How- 
ever, the bulk of the season business is now in hand. 
Among the larger orders recently taken by the makers of 
Merchant Pipe is 200 miles of 4, 6 and 8 in. Line Pipe. 

Reports that a leading interest has made large pur- 
chases of spot Coke to stay the demoralization are de- 
nied. Spot Coke is still selling at $1.90 at oven. 

The deadlock in the Copper market continues, It 
seems a question as to what price will induce the large 
consumers to surrender their policy of buying only from 
hand to mouth. There is little disagreement, even among 
sellers, that the price must be lowered. It is only a 
question of how much. Exporters of Iron and Steel de 
plore the high prices for Copper since they have checked 


new construction in the electrical field in many parts of 
the world. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Junel19, Junel2, May22, June20, 
PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1907. 1907. 1907. 1906. 
Foundry No. 2, Standard, Phila- 
delphia 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 
nati 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago. . 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 27.50 


BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton : 


Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh... 

Forging Billets, Pittsburgh.... 

Open Hearth Billets, Phila.... 

Wire Rods, Pittsburgh 

Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 

OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton : 
Steel Rails, Melting, Chicago... 19.00 
Steel Rails, Melting, Phila.... 20.00 
Iron Rails, Chicago 24.50 
Iron Rails, Philadelphia 27.50 
Car Wheels, Chicago 25.50 
Car Wheels, Philadelphia 25.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh.. 18.25 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 16.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Philadelphia 18.75 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 


Per Pound: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.83% 1.83% 1.83% 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago... 1.78 1.78 1.76% 
Common Tron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.70 1.75 1.75 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.86 1.84% 1.84% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.86 1.86 1.84% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Beams, Tidewater, New York... 1.86 1.86 1.84% 
Beams, Pittsburgh 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Angles, Tidewater, New York... 1.86 1.86 1.84% 
Angles, Pittsburgh 270: ie 1.70 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.85 1.85 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.90 1.90 


SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 


Per Pound: 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh 
Wire Nails, Pittshurgh 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh 
Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 


METALS, Per Pound: 


Lake Copper, New York 
Electrolytic Copper, New York.. 
Spelter, New York 

Spelter, St. Louis 

Lead, New York 

Read; Bt. TOG. 66 cc cicccveees 
Tin, New York 

Antimony, Hallett, New York... 
Nickel, New York 

Tin Plate, New York 


$24.50 $24.50 $25.50 $18.50 


16.25 
18.00 
18.35 
16.35 
19.00 


24.25 
26.50 
24.15 
22.85 
27.50 


24.25 
26.50 
24.40 
23.15 
27.50 


26.00 
24.15 


27.00 
33.00 
29.00 
34.00 
28.00 


30.00 
35.00 
32.50 
37.00 
28.00 


29.50 
34.00 
32.50 
37.00 
28.00 


29.50 
34.00 
32.50 
37.00 
28.00 


14.00 
16.25 
21.25 
20.50 
18.00 
16.75 
15.50 
13.00 
15.75 


18.50 
20.00 
24.50 
27.50 
25.50 
25.50 
18.50 
16.00 
19.00 


18.50 
19.50 
24.50 
27.50 
25.50 
25.50 
18.00 
15.50 
19.00 


Cents. Cents. Cents. 
1.63% 
1.66% 
1.50 
1.641% 
1.50 
1.74% 
1.60 
1.84% 
1.70 

-1.841%4 
1.70 
1.57% 
1.60 


Cents. 


. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
2.50 2.50 2.40 
2.00 2.00 1.85 
2.05 2.05 1.75 
2.45 2.45 2.30 


. Cents. Cents. Cents. 


24.25 24.62% 18.62% 
23.00 23.75 18.62% 
6.50 645 6.25 
6.40 6.35 6.10 
5.75 6.00 5.90 
5.65 5.92% 5.90 
42.10 43.75 38.60 
14.00 17.00 24.00 
45.00 45.00 45.00 
$4.09 $4.09 $3.94 


Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, June 17, 1907. 

Specifications on contracts for finished products are 
being furnished in practically all departments without un- 
due hesitation. There is, on the whole, however, a very 
perceptible slowing up in the crowding place, at which new 
business has been coming into the market. Owing to ex- 
tended future bookings, whatever decrease there may be in 
the tonnage of new orders or contracts is not as yet re- 
flected in ‘a decided and general improvement of delinquent 
mill shipments. In Merchant Pipe the mills seem to be as 
far from a resumption of normal delivery schedules as ever, 
and the demand in this particular department shows no ini- 
pairment. In the absence of any specific delivery dates 
large orders covering extended future requirements are being 
booked for shipment at the earliest assignable time. Trans- 
actions in Standard Section Rails were, for the week under 
review, on a par with the preceding week and were limited 
to one lot of 10,000 tons sold by the Illinois Steel Company. 
Outside of a few inquiries for fair sized requirements in 
street railroafl sections there is no evidence of activity in 
traction Rails. A growing disposition to postpone building 
operations already planned is retarding the closure of 
Structural Material contracts, though there is a considerable 
tonnage coming forward for use in bridges. The Pig Iron 
market remains inactive, and because of the meager demand 
spot prices have softened. Buyers manifest little interest in 
contracts for forward delivery, and both sides of. the market 
are lined up in an attitude of waiting on future develop- 
ments. 
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Pig Iron.—The past week has been one of extreme quiet- 
ness in the Pig Iron market. That melters are well supplied 
for present needs is evident from the very light demand for 
spot Tron. Sales of this character have been few and com- 
prise small requirements represented by scattered car lot 
orders. Moreover, the effect of this inactivity in early de- 
liveries is reflected in a softening of prices, which have 
declined 50c. a ton on Southern Iron, $22, Birmingham, 
being freely named for spot and June delivery of No. 2 
Foundry. Spot Northern No. 2, which has for some time 
been strong at $27 to $27.50, is quoted as low as $26 to 
$26.50. So far ‘no recession of prices for forward deliveries 
is shown in quotations reported, but no sales of moment are 
in evidence for any of the future periods. No further talk 
of ‘more importations of foreign Iron is heard, and it is 
believed by those in close touch with the trend of affairs 
that the possibility of further transactions of this character 
during the rest of the year are remote. Although the 
strength of future delivery prices is seemingly unshaken as 
yet, their stability will in some measure depend on the ex- 
tent of foundry consumption for the remainder of the year, 
Should it decline in a marked degree, third quarter stocks 
will in many cases stretch over into the next division and 
shorten by so much the prospective demand. Forward de- 
livery prices are about as follows: Southern No. 3 Foundry, 
third quarter, $21 to $21.50; fourth quarter, $20 to $21; 
first quarter, 1908, $18.50, Birmingham. For Northern No. 
2 Foundry and Malleable Bessemer $25.50 is asked for last 
quarter. The quotation of $22.50 for these grades in last 
week’s report was an error and should have been $25.50. 
The following prices are for June delivery, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $27.50 to $28.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 26.50 to 27.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 26.00 to 26.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 25.50 to 26.00 
Northern Scotch, No. 1...........000. 26.50 to 27.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 26.00 to 26.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 25.50 to 26.00 
a eee 26.85 to 27.35 
DOInern Come, ING. Be oi cic cceeccicues 26.35 to 26.85 
POUINGt CONG NG'Gs vies cccicscecdecs 25.85 to 26.35 
momenern COMM, NO. Boi cise dd ce Seve 25.35 to 25.85 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 26.85 to 27.35 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 26.35 to 26.85 
Southern Gray Forge........scscceee 24.85 to 25.35 
SOUCHOND -DEDUUING 6 6% kc eccbcaecoeas 24.85 to 25.35 
Malleable Bessemer............eeee0- 26.00 to 26.50 
Standard Besuemer x... . dc sscvcissss 24.80 to 25.30 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6 % 31.30 to 31.80 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 9 32.30 to 32.80 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 9 33.30 to 33.80 


Billets and Rods.—The continuance of a large demand 
for Wire products prevents any pronounced easement of the 
Rod situation. No transactions of note are reported in this 
market, and prices remain at from $37 to $38, Pittsburgh. 
There is some inquiry for Forging Billets, but sales have 
been limited to lots of small tonnage. The range of prices 
quoted is from $36 to $38, the latter applying to small lots 
for prompt shipment. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Of Standard Section Rails, 
10,000 tons comprise the week’s bookings so far reported. 
This tonnage was placed with the Illinois Steel Company by 
a Western road for 1908 delivery. There are a number of 
inquiries in the market from street railroad interests for 
Rails and Track Supplies, but no sales of notable tonnage 
have resulted. We quote as follows: Angle Bars, accom- 
panying Rail orders, 1907 delivery, 1.65c.; car lots, 1.90c. 
to 1.95¢c.; Spikes, 2.35c. to 2.45¢., according to delivery; 
Track Bolts, 2.65c. to 2.75c., base, Square Nuts, and 2.80c. 
to 2.90c., base, Hexagon Nuts. The store prices on Track 
Supplies range from 0.15c. to 0.20c. above mill prices. Light 
Rails, 30 to 45 Ib. sections, $35; 25-lb., $36; 20-Ib., $37; 
16-Ib., $38; 12-lb., $39, f.0.b. mill. Standard Sections, $28, 
f.o.b. mill, full freight to destination. 


Structural Material.—Of the work planned in building 
structures there is an increasing amount being held up. These 
postponements not only affect some of the more conspicuous 
undertakings of large tonnage, but it is evident from the 
decrease of small contracts coming up that they extend to 
the rank and file of building enterprises throughout the 
country. Structural Shapes for bridge building are more in 
demand, there being quite a little activity in this direc- 
tion. Contracts for over 6000 tons of bridge material have 
been placed by the Great Northern Railway with the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company. The mills are not far short of nor- 
mally prompt shipments, but are well supplied with spec- 
ifications to occupy their capacities. Prices from store are 
quoted without change at 2.05c. to 2.10c., and mill prices, 
at Chicago, are as follows: Beams and Channels, 3 to lo 
in., inclusive, 1.88¢.; Angles, 3 to 6 in., 14-in. and heavier, 
1.88c.; larger than 6 in. on one or both legs, 1.98c.; Beams, 
larger than 15 in., 1.98c.; Zees, 3 in. and over, 1.88c.; .'ees, 
8 in. and over, 1.98c., in addition to the usual extras for cut- 
ting to extra lengths, punching, coping, bending and other 
shop work. , 


Plates.—Specifications against contracts constitute a 
large part of the incoming business, new business being less 
efreely offered. The principal mills are pretty well filled with 
orders for the remainder of the year, and regardless of any 
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falling off in demand not much betterment in deliveries can 
be hoped for in the immediate future. Prices, somewhat in 
excess of the ruling quotation, are still paid for prompt ship- 
ment, and store stocks are well patronized for immediate 
wants. We quote for future delivery as follows: Tank 
Plates, 14-in. and heavier, wider than 64 and up to 100 in. 
wide, inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.88c. to 2.08c.; 3-16 in., 
1.98¢. to 2.18¢.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 2.03c. to 2.23c. ; No. 9, 
2.13c. to 2.33c.; Flange quality, in widths up to 100 in., 
1.98c. to 2.08c., base, for 14-in. and heavier, with the same 
advance for lighter weights; Sketch Plates, Tank quality, 
1.98e. to 2.18c.; Flange quality, 2.08c. Store prices on 
Plates are as follows: Tank Plates, %4-in. and heavier, up 
to 72 in. wide, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; from 72 to 96 in. wide, 
2.30c. to 2.40c.; 3-16 in., up to 60 in. wide, 2.30c, to 2.40c. ; 
72 in. wide, 2.50c. to 2.65c.; No. 8, up to 60 in. wide, 2.35c. 
to 2.45c.; Fiange and Head quality, 0.25c. extra. 


Sheets.—The demand for Sheets shows greater firmness 
than is apparent in the general run of mill products. In 
addition to heavy specifications, new orders of large aggre- 
gate tonnage are being received. Users of Galvanized Sheets 
are still obliged to anticipate their wants many weeks in 
advance, and jobbers are constantly confronted with the 
difficulty of maintaining a suitable assortment of sizes and 
gauges. We quote mill shipments as follows, Chicago: Blue 
Annealed, No. 10, 2.03¢.; No. 12, 2.08¢e.; No. 14, 2.13¢.; No. 
16, 2.28c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.53¢.; Nos. 22 to 
24, 2.58c.; Nos. 25 to 26, 2.63c.; No. 27, 2.68¢.; No. 28, 
2.78c.; No. 29, 2.88c.; No. 30, 2.98c.; Galvanized Sheets, 
Nos. 10 to 14, 2.83c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 3.03c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 
3.18c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.33c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.53c.; No. 27, 
3.78¢.;: No. 28, 3.98c.; No. 30, 4.43c. Sheets from store: 
Blue Annealed, No. 10, 2.50c.; No. 12, 2.55c.; No. 14, 
2.60c.; No. 16, 2.70c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 18 to 21,.2.80c. ; 
Nos. 22 to 24, 2.85c.; No. 26, 2.90c.; No. 27, 2.95c.; No. 28, 
8.05c.; No. 30, 3.45c.; Galvanized from store: Nos. 10 to 20, 
3.80c. to 3.85c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.55c. to 3.60c.; No. 26, 
3.65¢e. to 3.70c.; No. 27, 3.85c. to 3.95¢.; No. 28, 4.15¢.; No. 
30, 4.65c. to 4.70. 

Bars.—A good buying interest continues to contribute to 
the activity of Steel Bars. The market for the past week, 
though unsupported by orders of notable tonnage, has been 
well supplied with numerous bookings of small lots which 
total a good business. These have come from diversified 
sources, with no single interest largely predominating. Prices 
are well maintained. Quotations, Chicago, are as follows: 
Steel Bars, 1.78c., with half extras; Iron Bars, 1.78c.; 
Hoops, 2.18¢., extras as per Hoop card; Bands, 1.78c., as 
per Bar card, half extras; Soft Steel Angles and Shapes, 
1.88e., half extras. Store prices are as follows: Bar Iron, 
2.10c. to 2.25c.; Steel Bars, 2c. to 2.10c.; Steel Bands, 2c., 
as per Bar card, half extras; Soft Steel Hoops, 2.35c. to 
2.45c., full extras. 

Merchant Pipe.—There is no indication of decrease in 
the urgency of the demand for Pipe. In view of the haras- 
sing delays experienced during the present season, many con- 
sumers are increasing the size of their orders in an effort 
to forestall their future wants. It is doubtful if the mill out- 
put yet exceeds in volume tke tonnage of new business of- 
fered. The following mill discounts are quoted: Black Pipe, 
%, to 6 in., 71.2; 7 to 12 in., 68.2; Galvanized, % to 6 in., 
61.2. These discounts are subject to 1 point on the base. 
From store in small lots, Chicago jobbers quote 68 per cent. 
on Black Steel Pipe, % to 6 in. About 4 points advance 
above these prices is asked for Iron Pipe. 

Boiler Tubes.—Specifications from boiler shops are ac- 
companied with requests for the most prompt execution pos- 
sible. A strong demand exists for both Merchant and Loco- 
motive Tubes. Jobbers’ stocks are heavily drawn upon for 
immediate needs, and in some sizes, especially 2 in., there is 
a marked scarcity. Mill quotations for future delivery on 
base sizes are as follows: 2%4 to 5 in., in carload lots, Stee? 
Tubes, 63.2; Iron, 50.2; Seamless, 49.2 ; 244 in. and smaller, 
and lengths over 18 ft., and 2% in. and larger, and lengths 
over 22 ft., 10 per cent. extra. Store prices are as follows: 


Stee. ive. ie. 
L £0 156 Th. ccc cccccccccccccece 5 

by gs i” ie 35 35 

Se MA dcids cases lWe dt vadewews 52% 35 = 835 
eS Ee ee er rer 60 4714 471% 

6 tn. Se PR cs one case viene. 50 5 aa 


Merchant Steel.—A fairly active demand from both the 
jobbing and consuming trade is reported in special shapes 
and grades. There is no marked movement in any individual 
line. Quotations are as follows: Planished or Smooth Fin- 
ished Tire Steel, 1.98c.; Iron Finish, up to 1% x %& in, 
1.93c.; Iron Finish, 14% x % in. and larger, 1.78c., base; 
Channels for solid Rubber Tires, % to 1 in., 2.28c, and 1% 
in. and larger, 2.18c.; Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 
2.18¢c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.93¢c.; Concave and Convex Sleigh 
Shoe, 2.08c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.4644c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.33c. ; 
Railroad Spring, 1.98c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 74c. to 8c., 
and still higher prices are asked on special grades. Shaft- 
ing, 50 per cent. off in car lots and 45 per cent. in less than 
ear lots, base territory. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—With no municipal] lettings in hand 
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or in sight, the market is wholly dependent upon small 
routine orders for its support. There is, of course, quite a 
number of such orders constantly going through, but the 
tonnage involved is light. At the present high prices of Pig 
Iron the outlook for a revival of interest in buying is not 
flattering. We quote per net ton, Chicago, as follows: 
Water Pipe, 4-in., $38 to $389; 6 to 12 in., $37 to $38; 16-in. 
and up, $36 to $37, with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. 

Coke.— With on extraordinary output of Coke, and only 
a moderate demand, prices are naturally somewhat weaker. 
Connellsville 72-hr. Foundry Coke is quoted at $3 to $3.25 
at oven. 


Old Material.—The market has not only held its 
own, but on some grades, notably Heavy Melting Steel, 
Rolling Mill Stock and Malleables, has climbed up a peg. 
Buying interests have by their urgency boosted the market, 
which responds to each fresh purchase with an upward 
movement. It is believed, however, that the top limit has 
been reached, and a sharp reaction is confidently expected. 
A lot of over 700 tons of No. 1 Cast sold last week for 
$20, but in view of the softer tone of spot Iron the trans- 
action could not now be duplicated. Prices are revised, and 
the following quotations are per gross ton, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Old Tron Rails $24.50 to $25.00 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling 19.75 
Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft 19.75 
Relaying Rails, standard sections, 

ject to inspection 30.00 
Old Car Wheels 26.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap 17.00 
Frogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart. 18.00 
Mixed Steel 13.00 


following quotations are per net ton: 


i Se Ns ab aac 60S bee ke eeE $19.00 to $20.00 
SOG GOP BOE oo sos nies 0.0.92 vs sniese5,s° EO ee 
Steel Car Axles 

No. 1 Railroad Wrought 

No. 2 Railroad Wrought 

Railway Springs 

Locomotive Tires, smooth 

Fd” Sr 13. 

Mixed Busheling 

SND) Ge TINE, 5 0 sa. 60 01a 00010 4 ¥.0.014/0 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 
Machine Shop Turnings 

Cast Borings 

Mixed Borings, &c 

No. 1 Mill 

No. 2 Mill 

No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 
No. 1 Cast Scrap 

Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap 
Railroad Malleable 18.00 to 
Agricultural Malleable............... 16.50 to 
Pee RES ba bus 45d orcas tasa we 12.50 to 


Metals.—The market is not only extremely quiet, but 
prices of the leading Metals have declined. Revising prices, 
we quote as follows: Casting Copper, 2414c. to 25c.; Lake, 
26e. to 26\%%c., in car lots for prompt shipment; small lots, 
we. to %ec. higher; Pig Tin, car lots, 43%4c.: small lots, 
44%4c.; Lead, Desilverized, 6.25c. to 6.85c., for 50-ton lots, 
Corroding, 7c. to 7.10c., for 50-ton lots; in car lots, 2\4ec. 
per 100 lb. higher; Spelter, 6.8714%4c.; Cookson’s Antimony, 
24%4c., and other grades, 2314c. to 24c.; Sheet Zinc is $8.60 
list, f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots of 600-lb. casks. On Old 
Metals we quote: Copper Wire, 20%4c.; Heavy Copper Wire, 
2014; Copper Bottoms, 18\%4c.; Copper Clips, 19¢.; Red 
Brass, 18%4c.; Red Brass Borings, 16%4c.; Yellow Brass, 
1546c.; Yellow Brass Borings, 14%4c.; Light Brass, 12\4c.; 
Lead Pipe, 544c.; Tea Lead, 4.90c.; Zine, 5.15c.; Pewter, 
No. 1, 30c.; Tin Foil, 35c.; Block Tin Pipe, 40c. 


12.50 to 
10,50 to 
10.50 to 


11.50 to 
19.90 to 
15.50 to 


Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 18, 1907. 

The near approach of midsummer is developing problems 
which will require serious consideration during the next 
couple of months, This phase of the situation has been dis- 
cussed so frequently and so carefully that there is hardly 
anything to be said without reiterating what has been gone 
over before. The absorbing question is, Will prices for 
Pig Iron be maintained or not? This is something which 
depends upon contingencies too uncertain, and possibly too 
remote, to warrant anything like a distinct answer. There 
are some features, however, which are so self-evident that 
they may be touched upon without assuming the gift of 
prophecy. One is that we are producing more Pig Iron than 
ever before, and judging from the scarcity of the article 
we are consuming more. These features are a fair offset, one 
to the other, which leaves guessing in regard to the pro- 
portions between supply and demand about as uncertain as 
for the past several months, and yet a trade which depends 
as largely upon future conditions as the Iron trade does 
must in some measure be governed by opinions in regard to 
the way things are shaping themselves. Thus, for instance, 
production, which has been gaining for some time, leads to 
the question whether consumption will be maintained in like 
proportion. The enormous business of the last half of 1906 
and the first half of 1907 was the direct result of un- 
precedentedly large crops. The question for consideration 
to-day is whether the 1907 crops will match up with those 
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of 1906, but, if smaller, what effect that will have upon the 
demand for Iron and Steel. It is certainly true that so far 
the reported injury to crops does not appear to have affected 
the Iron and Steel markets in the slightest degree, but with 
Pig Iron $6 to $8 a ton higher than it was a year ago, with 
an estimated deficiency of $300,000,000 to $400,000,000 in 
the yield from wheat and cotton, it is difficult to see how 
prices of Pig Iron can maintain their present high level. 
Yet, in spite of all that has been said, they may do so for 
quite a period of time. The fact that the furnaces have sold 
80 to 90 per cent. of their production for the last half of 
1907 seems to be a potent argument against any decline dur- 
ing the next few months. Yet, if there is going to be a 
return to the conditions of 1905 and the early portion of 
1906, it is difficult to see how they can be maintained. The 
country is in need of much additional equipment and would , 
doubtless provide for it if monetary conditions permitted. 
The flotations of new securities since the first of the year, 
however, have been $800,000,000, but the misfortune is that 
this money has been more for the purpose of taking up 
maturing loans than to provide for new equipment and 
other facilities which are absolutely essential. If such con- 
ditions applied to the United States only they might, per- 
haps, be overcome. But Europe is evidently in a close pinch 
and has not only no money to spare, but is calling for the 
repayment of the large loans which were made to this 
country months ago. Consequently there is a well grounde¢ 
fear whether there will be enough money to continue business 
on its present basis, without considering any increase in 
its volume. This, however, will be more clearly seen in the 
course of the next two or three months. 


Pig Iron.—The Iron trade has reached an interesting, if 
not a somewhat critical, period. The demand-for Pig Iron 
has reached a point which indicates considerable indiffer- 
ence on both sides. Sellers need not feel very anxious, and 
buyers are gradually reaching a condition of apathy, which 
will no doubt continue until something occurs to break the 
monotony. It is significant, however, that the remark that 
has been so common is no longer heard, that “ Pig Iron looks 
like going higher,” but it has been changed to, “ Prices can- 
not go much lower this year,’ which denotes a most impor- 
tant change of sentiment, and one which is likely to be as 
good a guess as any other guess would be. The tendency 
toward a decline could be considerably modified by the sus- 
pension of imports. These have been of great value to the 
trade during the past six months by keeping prices within 
moderate limits, and in the same degree their withdrawal 
may prevent a decline, such as could hardly be avoided, if 
the oversupply was in American Iron. The average imports 
have been over 40,000 tons per month during 1907, but from 
this time forward it is expected that they will gradually fall 
off. The volume of business during the past week has been 
unusually light. Gray Forge, which is in good demand, has 
been pretty well cleaned up at $22.50 to $22.75, delivered, 
and more is wanted, but the supply is limited and prices are 
correspondingly firm. Foundry Irons are not quotably lower, 
but there are free sellers at last week’s prices, and premiums 
for spot deliveries are gradually fading away. There are 
several inquiries for deliveries covering October to April, 
and some business has been done for the period named, but 
the inquiries are probably to feel the market rather than to 
place immediate orders. Basic Iron is dull, but prices are 
steady at last week’s figures. Sales have been only a few 
thousand tons at $23 last quarter, with no great disposition 
to increase commitments for deferred deliveries. Low Phos- 
phorus Iron is so well sold up that it is a little uncertain 
what a buyer might have to pay. It would cost $28 on dock 
to import, so that $27 to $27.50, f.o.b. local furnaces, looks 
low enough. The general list for deliveries in buyers’ yards, 
eastern Pennsylvania or adjoining district, would be quoted 
about as follows: 

. Third Quarter 1907. 


a ee ey Se ne ee ee $24.50 to $25.00 
Gray Forge 22.50 to 22.75 
N.S ck oa e eh ecuwis top ced bee eae eens 23.75 to 24.25 
rere 27.75 to 28.25 
ee ee 22.00 to 22.50 
GG, MN Ricids Sean 45.400 e Beit Bs RRS 24.25 to 24.75 


Fowth Quarter 1907. 

No. 2 X Foundry $23.25 to $23.75 

Basic 23.00 to 23.25 

ee rer rt eae ees 22.00 to 22.50 

Low Phosphorus 27.75 to 28.00 

Ferroalloys.—There is not much doing in this article, 
and prices are easy to about $1 lower. For shipment during 
the last half $61 to $62 could be done, and for prompt ship- 
ment $64 to $65. The market is unsettled and the feeling 
decidedly easy. 

Steel.—A very good business has been done the past 
week, and mills are full of work until toward fall. Prices 
are unchanged at $32.50 tc $33 for nearby deliveries for 
Ordinary Rolling Billets and $36 to $38 for Forgihg Steel. 

Plates.—There is no change of any importance in the 
Plate situation. There is a good demand for small and 
medium sized lots, and the incoming of orders is about equal 
to deliveries, which keep up very well. Specifications are 
coming in nicely, and the outlook is fairly satisfactory.e 
Prices are unchanged as follows: 
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c Part 4 has been very light, and only two or three orders for small 
—— = , tonnage are reported to have been booked. 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel.......... 1.93% 1.984% Cast Iron Pipe.—A few small sales have been made 
» . 
Flange eo REE 5 Oat this week, but as a whole the market is reported rather 
Locomotive Firebox Steel............2.43%4 2.4814 quiet. The amount of business in sight, while not very 


The above are base prices for 4-in. and heavier. The following 


extras apply: Extra per 

100 Ib 
ee a he: bin Kita b4 ab dhe Oi eae haem ae eee 0.10 
Nos. F ane >. BWR A CARA Seeded eae et 15 
No. 9, De Walk ei ke aac biele ee oo aero e alee .25 
Plates ste V0 Oe a rr ee ee 05 
UI CUGE BE U0 BED hs 6 voc ccc csuvicnneccees 10 
Pec Ro ed ge! 8 a err ae 15 
LO OG Bie OO BBO Bis boo 6 Kevin vccsnccaca 20 
SRO CRONE: Fare Wt RIN IN 6.0. 6 6) ave boss ccc oedema -50 
Plates over 130 in...... Vi ciuussens wean eewemes 1.00 


Structural Material.—Business is not active by any 
means, and competition for such as there is is beginning 
to be very close. There is no large work offering in this 
territory, but the run of small orders is quite considerable 
in the aggregate. Prospects cannot be said to be specially 
encouraging, although there is a great deal of important 
work to come out during the later months of the year, such 
as the elevating of the tracks of both the Pennsylvania and 
Reading railroads. This, however, is some distance in the 
future, and in the meantime quotations are unchanged at 
1.83%c. to 2c. for Beams, Channels and Angles, according 
to specification. 

Bars.—The demand for Bar Iron is not very urgent, 
neither is the outlook as promising as it should be at this 
season. Prices are down to absolute cost, so that even with 
a full run ‘of orders there is little left for the manufacturers. 
Steel Bars are scarce for prompt delivery, and are quoted 
on about the same basis as for Refined Iron, namely, 1.8314c. 
as a minimum for carload lots and upward. 

Sheets.—The Sheet trade is holding its own, but is not 
quite as active as it was some weeks ago, although the mills 
get enough business to enable them -to run full time. Prices 
remain the same as last week, namely, for mill shipments, 
subject to the usual additions for small lots: Nos. 18 to 20, 
2.80c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.90c.; Nos. 25 to 26, 3c.; No. 27, 
3.10c., and No. 28, 3.20ce. 

Old Material.—The situation as regards 01d Material is 
beginning to have two sides to it. The scarcity of Steel 
Scrap is not so apparent as it was some time ago, and while 
it is not going begging, neither are consumers begging for 
it. Some claim to have made recent sales as high as $19.50 
and $20, but others admit that $19 to $19.50 would be a 
fair price to-day, with a possibility that less than $19 might 
be done under favorable conditions as regards deliveries, &c. 
Other descriptions are quoted at nominally unchanged prices. 
but there are indications that outside figures have been 
reached for the present. For deliveries in consumers’ yards. 
eastern Pennsylvania and adjoining districts, bids and offers 
are about as follows: 


Steel Crops and Ratle. .... 0.6. ccedecses $20.00 to ber 50 
ee EO eee rene 18.75 to 19.50 
Low Ns. 64 ih Ke Regt econ k ws 24.50 to 25.00 
Cle Wee IN 6054 be oatwadveeowws 22.00 to 22.50 
ee BN: ONE C save euch wacceaeee’s 31.50 to 32.00 
Ole ERO TOMMGy 6.05 0 bce wee cece enees.o eee: meOe 
Se Se” Ws ao es cases seeks we lee 25.50 to 26.00 
Choice No. 1 R. R. Wrought.......... 21.00 to 21.50 
FOOL MU WORN 4c Ki Cede Keene we ee 19.00 to 19.50 
EE GE MINED a 6s, i 0 6'& Hi, 0) hoa SER ec 19.00 to 19.50 
pO Se eee 21.00 to 21.50 
VORONE. SOU POG ccccccweeeweeees 17.00 to 17.50 
NO. 3 Poree Pir Braye. 2s ccccscess 16.75 to 17.25 
PN Ga 8G wan Chua a bee Reed dees 11.50 to 12.00 
Wrought Weruthes een wea «chen tawee 6 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy Machinery and Axle Turnings... 17.25 to 17.75 
ae ea rer ee 17.75 to 18.25 
Ce aise blew oti oeteckee te mae 16.25 to 16.50 
UNS ER os oe ck kee halen bees oeene 16.75 to 17.25 
ee ne 
Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 16, 1907. 

Pig Iron.—The market continues decidedly quiet. The 
sales last week were probably the smallest of any week in 
the past year. As far as strength is concerned, however, 
the producers appear to be holding as firmly as ever and 
manifest no desire whatever to book additional tonnage at 
this time. It is pretty generally admitted that a few of 
the furnaces in the district have reserved a somewhat larger 
tonnage to sell, as spot Iron during the last half of the 
year than has heretofore been customary, but it is pointed 
out that several of the largest consumers of Southern Iron 
have not fully covered for their requirements for this de- 
livery, and it is asserted that the tonnage needed will ex- 
ceed that reserved. Producers here deny that they have 
received any orders to withhold shipments and are not ap- 
prehensive of any decline in prices for third and last quarter 
delivery. It is very probable, however, that a slight con- 
cession in the price of spot Iron will have to be made shortly, 
as there is entirely too much difference between the price 
it is commanding now and the price asked for third quarter. 
Quotations are now about as follows: Spot shipment, $22.50 
to $23; third quarter, $21.50 to $22; fourth quarter, $20 
to $21; first quarter, 1908, $18.50. Inquiry for next year 


large, is sufficient with what the foundries now have on 
their books to guarantee them a good business during the 
balance of this year. The city of Atlanta, Ga., which re- 
jected all the bids submitted at the public letting held 
recently, is now asking for prices on about 1000 tons of 
Water Pipe. Contract for this, it is understood, will be let 
privately. Manufacturers state no concessions are being 
made, and prices on Water Pipe are approximately as fol- 
lows per ret ton: 4 to 6 in., $36; 8 to 12 in., $34; over 12- 
in., average $31, with Gas Pipe $1 extra per ton. 

The season for Cast Iron Soil Pipe has opened with a 
rush and all the foundries here have their order books well 
filled. On account of the heavy demand during the mild 
winter just passed stocks on manufacturers’ yards are 
smaller than ‘usual at this season of the year. 


Old Material.—In sympathy with conditions prevailing 
in other lines, the Scrap market has been slightly less active 
this week than during the two or three preceding. The 
movement, however, seems to be satisfactory to the dealers, 
and prices heretofore existing are well maintained. Quota- 
tions are approximately as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
cars here: 


CRRA TH Te it teesanestdcoeueudim = 00 . = 50 
CE DIG AOR oie ce cuiindecadeetens 18.50 to 19.00 
Ce RK 6 eed saadaudesnvadeds 17.50 te 18.00 
CE Oe We I nas 5d ou awe a aaae 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2 Bailroad Wrought. ......cccccee 13.00 to 13.50 
Wer 3 Commitee WrOGties « ccc ccccdcwics 13.00 to 13.50 
Noa. 2: Coumery WROGHEC.. .cccccccices 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrought Pipe and Filues............. 13.50 to 14.00 
SEAN NOG as bce dawdcmccnne aes 14.00 to 14.50 
Gt Ee a wknvabdnas euciacdewae es 15.00 to 15.50 
INO: 2 PEROUINOTY COME. sc cecesncawes 16.50 to 17.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast........... 13.00 to 13.50 
COE Tia 6 0.05 6 Ce ninineetiaqes 8.50 to 9.00 





Pittsburgh. 


ParK BuILpiIne, June 19, 1907.—(By Tefegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—There is almost an utter absence of buying, 
mainly for two reasons—consumers are covered and the fur- 
naces are sold up. Further, July 1 is approaching, when a 
number of plants will close down for inventory and repairs, 
and the owners do not want to buy or take in any Iron dur- 
ing June that they can possibly avoid. A local concern that 
was shipping Iron to the Milliken plant, Staten Island, N. 
Y., has resold some of the Iron that was en route. while a 
local dealer has sold some Bessemer Iron that was more or 
less pressing on the market. We note a sale of 2500 tons 
of Bessemer for June delivery at $23.50, Valley furnace, and 
also note a deal involving 15,000 tons of Bessemer fur- 


nished to a local Steel concern, which puts it into Steel, send- 
ing this Steel to another mill to be rolled into Plates. We 
quote Bessemer and Basic Iron for prompt delivery at 
$23.25 to $23.50, Valley furnace, or $24.15 to $24.40, Pitts- 
burgh. We quote Northern No. 2 Foundry in small lots for 
prompt delivery at $25 to $26; for third quarter, $23 to 
$24, and for last half at $22.50 to $23, Valley furnace. We 
quote Northern Forge Iron at $22.25, Valley furnace, or 
$23.15, Pittsburgh. There is little inquiry for either Forge 
or Foundry [ron, and only small lots have been sold. 


Steel.—The mills are making much better deliveries on 
Billets and Sheet and Tin Bars than for some months, and 
there is now little complaint from consumers over delayed 
shipments. We quote 4 x 4 in. Bessemer Billets at $29.50 
and Open Hearth Billets at $31 to $31.50, Pittsburgh. 
We quote Axie Billets for third quarter delivery at $34, 
Pittsburgh. Sheet and Tin Bars in random lengths are 
held at $30.50 to $31, makers’ mills. 


(By Mail.) 


The past week has been one of the quietest the Iron 
trade has seen for several months, and this has given the 
daily press a chance to declare that the bottom has fallen 
out of the Iron business and that nothing but disaster is 
ahead. One has only to visit the offices of the different large 
Steel concerns to find out how absolutely unfounded these 
pessimistic reports are, the actual situation being practically 
the reverse of what these reports would indicate. It is true 
that there is a dearth of inquiry in the Pig Iron market, but 
this is explained by the fact that the furnaces are sold up, 
consumers are covered, and there is practically no Iron to 
sell for delivery over the next three months at least. In 
the almost entire absence of buying, prices on Pig Iron are 
firm, and there is no sign of a break in the market. The 
supply of Steel is undoubtedly better, there being few com- 
plaints now from customers over delayed shipments. The 
tonnage of orders for Finished Iron and Steel placed so far 
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in June is not as heavy, on the whole, as in May, but this 
is the season of the year when new buying usually falls 
off, and it is not specially significant. On Structural Mate- 
rial, Plates, Steel Bars, Sheets and Pipe the mills are filled 
up for some months and consumers are specifying liberally 
against contracts. It would be unreasonable to expect the 
Steel trade to maintain indefinitely the extraordinary ac- 
tivity of the past two years or more, and a slight recession 
in volume of new business is not, therefore, unexpected. There 
is nothing in the situation just now that would indicate an 
early slump in the Steel business, but, on the contrary, pres- 
ent conditions for the balance of this year seem pretty well 
assured. 

Ferromanganese.—There is some inquiry in the market 
for July and August shipment, and we note one sale of 
about 75 tons for that delivery at a price equal to about 
$64, Pittsburgh. For delivery over August and September 
$63 to $63.50, Pittsburgh, is being quoted. 


Muck Bar.—Inquiries have quieted down, probably due 
to the fact that the mills of a number of consumers will 
close July 1 for needed repairs and inventory. We note a 
sale of about 500 tons of high grade Muck Bar made from 
all Pig Iron at $37.50, and we quote the market at $37.50 
to $38, Pittsburgh. 

Skelp.—The demand for Skélp continues heavy, and one 
or two leading Pipe mills are having trouble in getting 
Skelp as fast as needed. For reasonably prompt delivery 
high prices have been paid, and we note a sale of a round 
lot of Sheared Steel Skelp on the basis of 2c., at maker’s 
mill. For forward delivery we quote: Grooved Steel Skelp, 
1.90¢c. to 1.95c.; Sheared Steel Skelp, 1.90c. to 2c.; Grooved 
Iron Skelp, 2.20c. to 2.25c., and Sheared Iron Skelp, 2.30c. 
to 2.35c., these prices being f.o.b. maker’s mill. : 

Rods.—Inquiries are lighter, and the supply seems to 
be slightly better, due to the fact that the mills are making 
more prompt deliveries on Steel. We quote Bessemer and 
Open Hearth Rods at $37, Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails.—Only a limited amount of new tonnage is 
being placed, the general situation being quiet. Some of the 
larger railroad systems are undoubtedly holding off placing 
contracts for Rails for next year’s delivery until some def- 
inite understanding is reached between the railroads and 
the Rail mills over the question of broken Rails. Last week 
the Carnegie Steel Company took contracts for about 10,000 
tons of Standard Sections and about 3000 tons of Light 
Rails. We quote Light Rails as follows: $33 to $34 for 20 
to 45 lb.; $34 to $35 for 16-lb., and $35 to $36 for 12-Ilb., at 
mill. Angle Splice Bars are held at 1.65c., and Standard 
Section Rails at $28, at mill. 


Plates.—Some very large tonnage is in the market on 
Sheared Plates and other Shapes to be used in Ore boats, 
contracts for which will be placed in a short time, these 
boats to go into commission next year. The demand for 
Plates from the Steel car builders is said to be as heavy 
as ever, this industry alone using upward of 3000 tons per 
day at the present time. On Sheared Plates some of the 
mills cannot make deliveries inside of three or four months, 
but on Universal Plates some of the smaller mills can make 
deliveries in three or four weeks. We quote: Tank Plates, 
¥-in. thick, 64% in. up to 100 in. wide, 1.70c. to 1.80c., base, 
at mills, Pittsburgh. Extras over this price are as follows: 


Extra per 
100 Ib. 
Gauges lighter than 14-in. to and including 3-16-in. 

RN UU RI og She bis ac $0.10 
MES SUOE:, MNO a's caw ck ve hhc UGR CORTE beawe 15 
NE Ws Ss cubed bis a walsh Mawcaisoy care 25 
eee OVOR 800.00 S20 ADs 5 -a:5:0cs.b « om 5.0) 4:0,0100 aw Xs .05 
SeReOe OVO. Cee OO BE IN. . 5, a's.400-» 0.50 mse wmee 10 
PeROee OVOP Bl 00 BOO ME. 6 is Ss cls ves 4 ov boSeente 15 
enOOS OPOE 20 OO WES. 10. ox con cies okie ec Soicticcs -25 
ee GUE Bae UD FEO Bs o's. 5 .0.055564 bb 0b sdewac sone 50 
I i rua kbs ae wo RE KS od Bs aE 1.00 


All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 


rowest end being not less than 30 in.)......... 10 
SOON UM is Gn aie sess sak x puke « 0A 4 oe. .20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates................. 10 
“ A.B. M. A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel Plates.... .20 
ey SNE NS nin ba 5G baie ub ae Mee abs a8 30 
oe kr eee aie oe 40 


Shel! Grade of Steel is abandoned. 

TeRMs.—Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a maxi- 
mum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum 
and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be charged at 
the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within 10 days from 
date thereof, discount of % of 1 per cent. is allowable. Pacific 
Coast base, 1.60c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with all rail tariff rate of 
freight to destination added, no reduction for rectangular shapes 
14 in. wide down to 6 in. of Tank, Ship or Bridge quality. 


Structural Material.—The mills report that specifica- 
tions continue to come in freely, but it is now believed that 
a good deal of large work will probably go over into next 
year. Much of this is from the railroads, which are having 
trouble to get money except at high rates of interest, and 
which will probably cause them to postpone a good deal of 
work that would be coming out now were the money market 
easier. The American Bridge Company has taken about 


3000 tons of track elevation, and the Cambria Steel Com- 
pany has taken about the same tonnage for a Western office 
We quote: 


building. Beams and Channels, up to 15 in., 
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1.70c.; over 15-in., 1.80c.; Angles, 3 x 2 x \% in. thick up 
to 6 x 6 in., 1.70c.; 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% in., 1.80c.; Zees, 
3 in. and larger, 1.70c. ; Tees, 3 in. and larger, 1.75c. Under 
the Steel Bar card Angles, Channels and Tees under 8 in. 
are 1.70c., base, for Bessemer and Open Hearth, subject to 
half extras on the Standard Steel Bar card. 

Sheets.—We note a continued active demand for both 
Black and Galvanized Sheets, but it is not quite as heavy 
this month as it was in May. However, the Sheet mills are 
sold up on both Black and Galvanized for two or three 
months, and some cannot make prompt deliveries on Gal- 
vanized inside of four months. Last week the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company operated 100 per cent. of its 
Sheet capacity and is doing the same this week. There is 
some talk of an early advance in prices of Galvanized Sheets, 
but as yet nothing official has been given out. Customers 
who want prompt deliveries on either Black or Galvanized 
Sheets usually have to pay: premiums of $2 to $3 a ton or 
more. For forward delivery we quote: Blue Annealed 
Sheets, No. 10 gauge and heavier, 1.85c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 
1.90c.; Nos. 18 and 14, 1.95c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.05c.; Box 
Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.35c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.40c.; Nos. 
25 and 26, 2.45c.; No. 27, 2.50c.; No. 28, 2.60c.; No. 29, 
2.75c.; No. 30, 2.85c. We quote Galvanized Sheets as fol- 
lows: Nos. 10 and 11, 2.65c.; Nos. 12 and 14, 2.75c.; Nos. 
15 and 16, 2.85c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 3c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 3.15c. ; 
Nos. 25 and 26, 3.85c.; No. 27, 3.55¢.; No. 28, 3.75¢.; No. 
29, 4c., and No. 30, 4.25¢c. We quote No. 28 gauge Painted 
Roofing Sheets at $1.85 per square, and Galvanized Roofing 
Sheets, No. 28 gauge, $3.25 per square, for 2-in. corrugations. 
These prices are for carload lots, jobbers charging the usual 
advances. 

Hoops and Bands.—Buying for fall delivery has 
started, and a large amount of new tonnage in Hoops and 
Bands is being entered, while buyers are specifying freely 
on contracts, and shipments by the mills are heavy. We 
quote: Steel Hoops, 2c., and Bands for all purposes at 
1.60c., base, half extras, as per Standard Steel card. These 
prices are for carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus full 
tariff rail rate to point of delivery, an advance of $2 a ton 
being charged for less than carloads. 

Cotton Ties.—It is understood that on July 1 prices on 
Cotton Ties will be slightly advanced, but it is expected that 
practically all of the tonnage wanted for this year will be 
placed before that date. Up to this time more than 2,000,- 
000 bundles of Cotton Ties have been placed with the mills 
at the agreed price of 95c. per bundle. 


Tin Plate.—The mills are pretty well filled with or- 
ders through the third quarter, but up to this time only a 
comparatively small tonnage has been placed for delivery in 
the fourth quarter of this year. This is due to the uncer- 
tainty on the part of the canning interests as to how much 
they will need, owing to the lateness of the fruit crop, and 
the fact that it will be later than last year. It is not be- 
lieved, however, that actual requirements of Bright Plate 
this year will fall much below last year. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company is operating very close to 100 
per cent. of its capacity, while the leading independent mills 
are running to their full extent. Deliveries of Tin Bars by 
the mills are more satisfactory than for some time, and 
there is little complaint now over tardy shipments of Steel. 
We quote for third and fourth quarter delivery as follows: 
$3.90 for 100-Ib. Cokes, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 14 x 20 100-lb. 
Cokes, terms 30 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, 
on which price a rebate of. 5c. a box is allowed for carload 
and larger lots. 

Bars.—In addition to the heavy tonnage of Steel Bars 
placed by the implement makers, the Steel car builders have 
also been heavy buyers, and an enormous tonnage of Bars 
has been booked by the leading mills this month. All of it 
has been taken at the full price of 1.60c., base, Pittsburgh, 
deliveries on some of the contracts running through to July 
of next year. While no settlement was reached on the 
wage scale for puddlers and finishers with the Western Bar 
Iron Association or with the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
it is not believed that there will be serious trouble in effect- 
ing a settlement, and it is probable that another conference 
with these two interests will be held next week. Numerous 
Bar mills will close down July 1 for needed repairs and 
stock taking. All the leading Steel Bar mills are sold up for 
the next three or four months, and any mills that are in 
position to make prompt deliveries can obtain from $3 to $4 
a ton premium over regular prices. A moderate amount of 
new tonnage is being placed in Iron Bars, on which the mills 
are able to make better deliveries than on Steel. We quote 
Refined Iron Bars at 1.70c. to 1.75c., Pittsburgh, and Steel 
Bars for forward delivery at 1.60c., base, half extras, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Spelter.--The market is firmer, and a larger amount of 
new business is being placed. We quote prime grades of 
Western Spelter at 6.40c., St. Louis, equal to 6.52%4c., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Merchant Steel.—We note a continued active demand 
for Spring and Tire Steels, the mills having recently booked 
some heavy orders for extended deliveries. The implement 
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makers have also placed large orders for delivery over the 
next year, and shipments by the mills are unusually heavy. 
We are advised that the demand for Shafting is quite active 
and that official prices are being held. We quote: Smooth 
Finished Machinery Steel, 1.85c. to 2c., depending on quality ; 
Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.65c. to 1.75c.;, Cutter Shoe, 2.15c. to 
2.20¢e.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.10c. to 2.15c.; Railroad Spring 
Steel, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 6c. to 8c, for 
ordinary grades, and 10c. and upward for special grades. 
We quote Cold Rolled Shafting at 50 per cent. off in car- 
joads, and 45 per cent. in less than carloads, delivered in 
base territory. 


Railroad Spikes.—Some heavy contracts for Railroad 
Spikes for delivery in the last half of the year have been 
placed by leading railroads, and on the smaller sizes the 
mills are from two to three months behind, but can make 
more prompt shipments on the standard sizes. We continue 
to quote standard sizes at $2.15 to $2.20, but note that the 
lower price is named only by one or two mills and for de- 
rar orders. We quote small sizes at $2.40 to $2.50 per 


Merchant Pipe.—Among large contracts recently placed 
is one for about miles of 4, 6 and 8 in. Iron Line Pipe. 
The general demand for Merchant Pipe continues enormously 
heavy, and one or two of the leading mills have orders en- 
tered running into the first part of next year. There is 
some difficulty in getting deliveries of Skelp, which is com- 
manding high prices and is very scarce. Discounts on Steel 
Pipe are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 
Jobbers, carloads. 
teel. 
Black. —" 
‘° '° 
WO er RW ind nids we oo eae erclemeeaae eae 65 49 
Mat trae: OW sup bcs olan e Kl oukieie Wie, ware ree 67 53 
ee uhie Gu 6 PM Sclk WS Swe eM E Moe eee 69 57 
Ad ek anes xO UR Ke darters 73 63 
Pe Ce Mieke Rink CMa imaks waa webs ae 70 55 
Extra strong, plain ends: 
to SS er MRE eee ct 58 46 
EA a 66 a eck MOS ASE Deca Re eee 65 53 
MIO Os Ren Rate cocuns Cee eek ween 61 49 
ouble extra strong. plain ends: 
WO NG red Kea eee eC aes howe Reuse 54 43 


All above discounts are subject to 1 point on the base 
‘and 5 per cent. on the net. 

Official discounts on Iron Pipe, which are shaded one-half 
point or more to the large trade, are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh: 

Standard Genuine Iron Pipe. s 


_— — 
i Rig guts naaeuks can inwcceeendo sien 67 57 
Tk. Cet bs Ss DUMeinek Ree Meee er ee eaes 62 50 
GPEC CCT CLAS CRED PCa ReET Cae ot 60 42 
CIE UR da cies cides bare ee Ralls eee 42 
6 WO 8S Wises ccs id i cab aes eo ahah oral etched 62 47 
Extra Heavy Iron Pipe, Pluin Ends. 

oe SE PR ee nn Cheek tear cee eexe eee 62 40 
ee Se res rere re ree ee ee 59 47 
Me CME TIN rg x a ai es eke anil aad ewe ele re 55 42 


Boiler Tubes.—Some large contracts for locomotive 
‘Tubes have been placed by leading railroads for delivery in 
the last half of the year, and we also note that the demand 
for Merchant Tubes is unusually heavy. Some mills advise 
us that for prompt deliveries they are able to obtain 
premiums of about $2 a ton over official discounts for 
forward delivery, which are as follows: 

Boiler Tubes. 


Iron. Steel. 
a Ue RSI oc Sains Ke Pa ee ewe me nk nee ee 2 47 
BOE SURGE E oo 5.6K eke og tiers ab bBr eda vides Owe 42 59 
e) Oe rae a an ae 47 61 
Bee Oe Was. i ie Ha da weil a ke Hin cies aw ecwlel ee 52 65 
eR RRs ine. 0G Un i Wick wired Sian & wee Re 42 59 


2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra, 

2% in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—Reports that the Carnegie Steel 
‘Company had bought in the past week 15,000 tons or more 
of Heavy Steel Scrap for Homestead and Munhall on the 
basis of about $18.50, Pittsburgh, are officially denied. This 
company has taken about 2500 tons of Steel Scrap in the past 
week on the basis of about $18, Pittsburgh. The general de- 
mand for Scrap is quiet and is mostly for small lots. Buy- 
ing is likely to be light until the wage scales which expire on 
July 1 have been arranged and consumers know whether 
their mills are to be operated steadily or not. Dealers quote 
about as follows: Heavy Steel Scrap, $18.25 to $18.50, for 
Pittsburgh, Steubenville and Sharon delivery, prices depend- 
ing on quality; No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, $18.75 to 
$19, and No. 2, $18.25 to $18.50; Bundled Sheet Scrap, 
$16.75 ; No. 1 Busheling Scrap, $18 to $18.25; No. 2 Bushel- 
ing Scrap, $15 to $15.25; Old Steel Rails, short pieces, for 
Open Hearth purposes, $18.50 to $19; Old Steel Rails, re- 
rollers, $20; Low Phosphorus Melting Stock, $22.50 to $23; 
Cast Iron Borings, $14.25 to $14.50; Stove Plate, $16.50 to 
$16.75; Old Car Wheels, $26 to $26.25; Steel Axles, $21.75 
to $22; Grate Bars, $16.25 to $16.50; No. 1 Cast Scrap, 
$21.50 to $21.75; all above prices are per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. We note sales of about 200 tons of Street Car 
Wheels at $26.25 delivered, 200 tons of Cast Scrap at $21.75 
to $21.90, Pittsburgh, and about 1000 tons of Rerolling Rails 
on the basis of about $20, Pittsburgh. 
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Coke.—Conditions in the Coke trade as regards prices 
have not shown any improvement, strictly Connellsville 
Furnace Coke for spot shipment having sold as low as 
$1.90 a ton at oven, while other grades of Coke, loaded on 
cars and had to be moved, sold as low as $1.75 a ton. The 
low prices ruling for spot Coke are having the effect of 
causing consumers to hold off making contracts for last half 
of the year, while on the other hand there is much anxiety 
on the part of producers that have contracts expiring on 
July 1 to have these renewed. At present there seems to 
be an overproduction of Coke, a great many works having 


AGE 


. started up this year without furnace connections, and these 


plants have to sell a large part of their Coke at the best 
prices they can get. We may state that contracts for 
strictly Connellsville 72-hr. Foundry Coke for last half of 
the year have been made at $3.15 to $3.25 a ton at oven, 
while other grades of Foundry Coke have been sold on con- 
tracts for last half of the year as low as $2.85, at oven, to 
consumers. Some producers of Furnace Coke are quoting 
$2.65 on contracts for last half of the year, but it is possi- 
ble that lower prices will have to be made before consumers 
will agree to make contracts. There is a full supply of cars, 
and with the enormous output an early improvement in 
prices of Coke does not seem likely. The production in the 
Upper and Lower Connellsville regions last week amounted 
to 417,000 tons. 
——_»-———————_ 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 18, 1907. 


Iron Ore.—The movement of Ore has been very heavy 
the past week, and it is safe to predict that the June ship- 
ments will reach 6,000,000 tons, and break all previous rec- 
ords. The situation could hardly be more satisfactory to 
the shippers and vesselmen than it is at present. Most of 
the shippers have a fair supply of boats, but there is no sur- 
plus tonnage on the market, so that few are seeking wild 
cargoes. Some vesselmen are still a little behind on con- 
tracts, but they are getting pretty well caught up. Boats 


- are now getting good dispatch at both ends of the lakes. The 


car shortage, which caused some delay earlier in the season, 
has about disappeared, so that there is little delay from this 
cause in unloading boats at Lake Erie ports. Considerable 
Ore is now being taken from the stock piles at the upper 
lake docks. The Ore market is quiet and firm, there being 
an occasional inquiry for Ore in small lots. One sale of 
6000 tons of non-Bessemer Ore is noted the past week. It 
is reported from Duluth that the Duluth & Iron Range Rail- 
road will build a new Ore dock at Two Harbors this sum- 
mer and fall, which will cost not less than $300,000. The 
dock will contain 142 pockets, and will be 940 ft. long. The 
same company will make extensive improvements all along 
its line this summer, and will build switching yards at Two 
Harbors to facilitate the handling of freight cars. Ore 
prices are unchanged, being as follows at Lake Erie docks, 
per gross ton: Old Range Bessemer, $5; Mesaba Bessemer, 
$4.75; Old Range non-Bessemer, $4.25; Mesaba non-Besse- 
mer, $4; Siliceous Bessemer, $2.75; Siliceous non-Bessemer, 
$2.35 to $2.60. 


Pig Iron.—The situation in the Pig Iron market has 
been rather quiet. About the only activity is in Foundry 
grades for the first quarter and first half of 1908 delivery. 
Prices remain firm. Foundries are covering quite freely in 
this territory for their requirements for the first half of 
next year, and a number of sales of No. 2 Northern Foundry 
are reported at $22 at furnace for the first quarter and 
first half of 1908. That seems to be the established price at 
present, and furnaces are not disposed to sell at a lower 
figure. The sales have been in lots ranging from 200 to 
1000 tons. The foundries seem to be pretty well covered 
for the balance of this year. There is no inquiry for 
Foundry Iron for the third quarter, and only an occasional 
sale for prompt shipment and for the last quarter. A few 
sales for spot delivery are noted at $25 and $26 at furnace 
for No. 2 Foundry, and sales of the same grade have been 
made for the last quarter delivery at $23.50 and a little 
less, at furnace. Some furnaces are holding off and have 
as yet made no sales for next year’s delivery. Foreign 
Iron is weaker. One sale of a small lot is noted at $25, de- 
livered in the Valley, for No. 3 Middlesbrough, which is $1 
a ton lower than the last previous sales were made for in 
this territory. There is but little inquiry for Southern Iron. 
A few sales have been made during the week at $18.50, 
Birmingham, for No. 2 Southern, for first quarter and first 
half of 1908 delivery. The Basic Iron situation is firm, but 
no sales are reported. There is a strong demand for Mallea- 
ble Iron on contracts, and furnaces receive frequent requests 
for prompt shipment. Quotations for the last half of 1907, 
f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 


Do ee ee eT ere eee re 23.$ 

Northern Foundry, No. 1............. $24.00 to 24.50 
Northern Foundry, No. 2..........e.6. 23.50 to 24.00 
Northern Foundry, No. 3............. 23.00 to 23.50 
Southern Foundry, No. 2.........++6- 24.85 to 25.35 
GEG PF trek as edd eticnved ea cenns 22.50 to 23.00 


Coke.—The Foundry Coke market is very active, and 


. 
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prices are a little firmer. Considerable tonnage has been 
sold during the week for last half delivery, at $3.15 to 
$3.25, at oven, and some sales for the last half are reported 
at as high as $3.50. Some of the foundrymen are covering 
for their requirements until July 1, 1908, at the same price 
as for the last half. Furnace Coke is very quiet, with no 
inquiries in this market. Furnaces in this district are ap- 
parently pretty well covered for the entire year. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The general situation con- 
tinues very satisfactory, and a fair amount of new business 
has been placed on the books during the week, although the 
buying was not nearly as heavy as in some of the recent 
weeks when the manufacturers were buying to cover their 
Steel Bar requirements for the last half of the year. While 
the situation has eased up a little, the mills, especially the 
larger ones, report that no improvement in deliveries is as 
yet apparent. Iron Bars are in good demand and a little 
firmer. Local mills that were selling lron Bars at 1.70c., 
Cleveland, have restored the old price and are asking 1.70c., 
Pittsburgh. One Pittsburgh mill, however, is offering Bars 
in the local market on the basis of 1.65¢., Pittsburgh, or 
1.75¢c., Cleveland. Most of the Bar mills are filled up with 
business for two or three months, and are holding the price 
firm at 1.70c., Pittsburgh. Steel Bars are quoted at 1.70c., 
Oleveland, for future delivery. The demand for Plates, both 
for future shipment and for quick delivery, is quite heavy. 
One western Pennsylvania mill, which recently increased its 
capacity for making Universal Plates, promises delivery in 
two or three weeks, and on Sheared Plates in from six to 
eight weeks. One mill reports a good demand for premium 
Plates at 1.90c. to 2c., Pittsburgh, and other mills are get- 
ting $38 to $4 premium for prompt shipment. During the 
past two weeks contracts have been awarded to two ship- 
building companies for the building of four lake freighters 
for the spring of 1908 delivery, and these boats will require 
in the neighborhood of 15,000 tons of Plates. The placing 
of orders for boats this early in the season indicates confi- 
dence in the continuance of the present business prosperity 
of the country. Billets continue in fair demand and are 
firm. Forging Billets are selling at $384 at mill for future 
delivery, and from $2 to $4 higher for prompt shipment. The 
demand for Sheets continues heavy, and there is not much 
improvement in deliveries except in some sizes of Blue An- 
nealed Sheets, deliveries of which some mills can make in 
from 8 to 10 weeks. A sale of 800 tons of Traction Rails 
was made, and there are inquiries out for about 8000 tons 
of Rails for various traction projects. These inquiries, it 
is expected, will result in the placing of some orders in the 
next few weeks. The demand for Structural Material con- 
tinues fair. An order was placed with the American Bridge 
Company for several hundred tons, a portion of 2600 tons 
that will be required for the new Cuyahoga County Court 
House, Cleveland. Jobbers report a heavy demand for all 
kinds of Finished Material out of stock. Steel Bars are 
selling out of stock at 1.95c., and Iron Bars at 2c. Ware- 
house prices on Sheets are as follows: Blue Annealed, No. 
10, 2.30c.; No. 28 One Pass Cold Rolled, 3.05c.; No. 28 
Galvanized, 4.05c. The stock price on Boiler Tubes, 2% to 
5 in., is 64 per cent. discount, and on Black Merchant Iron 
Pipe, base sizes, 67 per cent. discount. 


Old Material.—There is still a strong demand for Cast 
Scrap, and the supply is rather scarce. The price remains 
firm, being sustained by the high price of Pig Iron. In. other 
respects, the market is quiet. As many of the mills will 
close for repairs on July 1 they have ceased to buy Scrap 
for immediate delivery. Prices of all Scrap, however, con- 
tinue strong. Dealers are looking for a more active mar- 
ket next month. No lists of Old Material are offered by the 
railroads this week. Dealers’ prices to the trade per gross 
ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 

i i en ck sthabs Sta cage eae $16.75 to $17.00 

i SEMEN. ccc vassceridsaddccescse BaD Bee 

ee | a ee ee 22.50 to 23.00 

Se A RS dS wiki be SO ee 23.00 to 23.50 

Relaying Rails, 50 lb. and over....... 29.00to 31.00 

Relaving Rails, under 50 Ib 31.00 to 32.50 

Heavy Melting Steel 16.50 to 17.50 

Railroad Malleable 18.75 to 19.25 

Agricultural Malleable 15.50 

Light Bundled Skeet Scrap 15.50 to 16.50 

Bundled Tin Scrap 14.00 to 16.00 

following quotations are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 


oe ae ee ee $26.00 to $27.00 
Ce RI, 5 56 unis Wika esc awe seats 10.50 to 11.00 
Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings. 12.50 to .13.00 
No. 1 Busheling 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 Cast 19.00 to 20.00 

15.00 to 15.50 


Nicholson & Co., Pittsburgh Chain Works, Rankin, Pa., 
are building an addition to their plant consisting of a steel 
building. 42 x 48 ft.. in which will be installed more 
forges for making chain and equipment for making chain 
forgings. This concern started in business manufacturing 
chain in 1900 with only two forges, and at present is oper- 
ating 26 forges, and this number is to be further in- 
creased. 
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Cincinnati. 


FiIrrH AND MAIN Sts., June 19, 1907.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—Perhaps the most prominent feature of the 
situation that is claiming the attention of the trade at the 
present time is the fact that considerable resale Iron is 
said to have been thrown on the market, presumably by 
consumers who have been more fully covered than they 
imagined and who are now ready and willing to take the 
chances for future requirements at a less price than secured 
before. Aside from this, the market is quiet. The appear- 
ance of this resale Iron has apparently had no special effect 
upon general conditions, excepting, perhaps, to make the 
demand for spot Iron less active, and it shows a decline of 
about 50c. per ton; that is to say, Iron in transit or on track 
is quotable from $21 to $21.50 for No. 2, Birmingham. 
The demand for the remainder of the year, and, in fact, for 
next year’s delivery, is light, with ruling quotations from 
$20 to $20.50, same basis. There was a sale of several 
hundred tons of Gray Forge and Nd. 4 Foundry during the 
week, aside from which the demand for the lower grades is 
quiet. There is an inquiry from Pittsburgh territory for 
500 tons of Mottled for immediate shipment, which, per- 
haps, is the largest inquiry for this grade. We note sales 
of 1000 tons of Malleable Bessemer to an Indiana concern. 
delivery covering September to December, inclusive, and 
2500 tons of Northern brands to a melter in northern Ohio, 
for third quarter delivery, both sales going at ruling quota- 
tions. One of the large pump companies is in the market 
for about 3500 tons for third quarter delivery, 400 tons of 
which is said to be for local consumption. Freight rates 
from the Hanging Rock District to Cincinnati are $1.15 and 
from Birmingham $3.25. We quote for June delivery, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati, as follows: 

Soutbern Coke, No. 

Southern Coke, No. 

Southern Coke, No. 23.25 to 

Southern Coke, No. 22.25 to 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Bott.cds..ccesee 24.25 to 

Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 23.75 to 

Southern Coke, Gray Forge 21.25 to 

Southern Coke, 20.25 to 

Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon 30.15 to 

Lake Superior Coke, No. 1 24.15 to 


Lake Superior Coke, No. 2 23.65 to 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3...........+- 23.15 to 


Car Wheel Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $29.00 to $29.50 
Lake Superior Car Wheel 27.50 to 28.00 
Coke.—Quite a heavy contract business has been the 
rule of the week, and prices appear to be fairly strong and 
well maintained. We quote the best brands of Connells- 
ville and Virginia Foundry, from $3 to $3.25, f.o.b. ovens. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Aside from the general good 
trade that is keeping the mills crowded, there is no special 
feature of interest. The situation is strong and the market 
is active. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: Iron Bars, 
earload lots, 1.98c., with half extras; smaller lots from 
store, 2c., with full extras. Steel Bars, carload lots, 1.73c., 
half extras; smaller lots from store, 1.95c., with full extras. 
Base Angles, carload lots, 1.83c. Beams and Channels, car- 
load lots, 1.88c., base. Plates, %4-in. and heavier, carload 
lots, 1.83¢., base, and smaller lots from store, 2.25c. Sheets, 
No. 16, carload lots, 2.05c., and smaller lots from store, 
2.60c.; No. 14, carload lots, 1.95c., and smaller lots from 
stock, 2.50c. Steel Tire, 1 x 4 in. or heavier, 1.93c. in car- 
load lots. 


Old Material.—The demand for Scrap is well main- 
tained, and considerable material has changed hands during 
the week. Prices so far as obtainable are unchanged. We 
quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, about as follows: 


No. 1 BR. BR. Wrought, net tom.... ce. $16.50 to $17.00 
Cast Borings, net ton 9.00 to 9.50 
Steel Turnings, net ton 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 Cast Serap, net ton 17.50 to 18.00 
ee ee ear 5.50 to 26.00 
Old Iron Rails, gross ton............ 24.00 to 25.00 
Old Steel Rails, long. gross ton 17.50 to 18.00 
Relaying Rails, 56 lb. and up, gross ton 28.25 to 29.25 
Olid Car Wheel, groee TOM... . ccc cccccs 24.00 to 24.50 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, gross ton 19.50 to 20.00 


i LOTTE Ree $24.25 to $24.75 

3.75 to 24.25 
23.75 
22.75 
24.75 
24.25 
21.75 
20.75 
30.65 
24.65 
24.15 
23.65 


The Domhoff & Joyce Company, Cincinnati, will open 
offices in Chicago in the Railway Exchange Building July 1. 
E. T. Conners, who has been connected with the Ports- 
mouth Steel Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, will represent 
the Domhoff & Joyce Company as general sales agent. This 
company has secured the agency for the Stonega Coal & 
Coke Company’s output for this territory exclusively, and 
will also represent at Chicago most of the agencies for Pig 
Iron as held at Cincinnati. 


—_——--»--e—_____— 


The Court of Appeals of the State of New York. on 
June 14, unanimously affirmed the decision of the lower 
court in dismissing the suit against the Williams Printing 
Company, New York, for the employment of women in its 
bindery after 10 o’clock on the night of January 31, 1906, 
in violation of the State law prescribing hours of labor 
for women. 
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New York, June 19, 1907. 

Pig Iron.—The Milliken failure has raised the question 
whether there would be any special pressure to dispose of 
the tonnage: of Basic Pig Iron released by it, for delivery to 
the end of the year. So far as the immediate future is con- 
cerned this is not apparent, since the pressure for deliveries 
upon the furnaces is as insistent as ever. There are a 
number of important inquiries in the market for Foundry 
Iron, both for early and for forward delivery, which the 
buyers hope to place at a considerable concession. On the 
other hand, consumers report that they are being offered 
Iron at lower prices. We quote spot Northern Iron, $25 
to $25.50 for No. 1 Foundry and $24.50 to $24.75 for No. 2 
Foundry. For the third quarter we quote $24.50 to $25 for 
No. 1 Foundry, $23.50 to $24.25 for No. 2 Foundry, and 
$22.75 to $23 for No. 2 Plain. No. 2 Southern Foundry is 
quoted $26 to $26.50 for spot Iron and $25.25 to $25.75 for 
the third quarter. 


Steel Rails.—The principal new contract of the week is 
10,000 tons for the Kansas City Southern, delivery to be 
made in 1908. There is a disposition on the part of some 
railroads to put off purchases for next year until the changes 
in specification, now under consideration, become more clear- 
ly defined. The mills have gone far enough in their study 
of the subject to find that they will need to ask $5 a ton 
more for Rails made after the new specification some of the 
roads propose, notably the Pennsylvania Railroad. Mean- 
time much interest is taken in the discussion of new and 
heavier sections, giving most of the added metal in the base. 
it is estimated that the Rails already bought for 1908, leav- 
ing out the Pennsylvania requirements, which are not 


actually booked, amount to somewhat more than 800,000 
tons. 


Structural Material.—Evidences appear of a compara- 
tively quiet summer, so far as new business is concerned. 
Yet all the fabricating companies are well supplied with 
work and the structural mills not only have good orders 
ahead, but are making satisfactory sales each week for 
delivery in the second half of the year. The American 
Bridge Company’s shops turned out 53,000 tons of work in 
May and booked 40,000 tons in new contracts, nearly all 
of which will come into the shops at once, while on 40,000 
tons of work previously taken specifications reached the 
shops in May. Conditions are therefore considered favorable 
thus far and curtailment of the present rate of shop opera- 
tion does not seem probable before late in the year, if then. 
In the past week the American Steel & Wire Company’s 
new construction at Cleveland added 2100 tons to the 
American Steel & Wire Company’s books. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company also bought 600 tons for a new 
plant in western Pennsylvania. Among railroad work is an 
additional contract of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
for its Pacific Coast extension, bringing the total of the 
three contracts it has recently placed up to 4300 tons. The 
American Bridge Company also took 800 tons for the Erie 
Railroad and 600 tons of Pennsylvania tunnel work in New 
York City. At San Francisco it was awarded the Mills 
Building contract, calling for 1200 tons. The Hocking Val- 
ley Railroad bridge order, 725 tons, went to the Mount 
Vernon Bridge Company in Ohio, and the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge Company got 300 tons for a bridge for the Central 
of New England. The Bradley Construction Company got 
the general contract for the three sections of New York 
subway extension work referred to last week, the total of its 
bids being about $3,800,000. The Steel contracts are not 
yet let. We quote tidewater deliveries, mill shipments, as 
follows: Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees, 1.84%4c.; Tees, 
1.89%4c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 1.9914c. On Beams 
18 to 24 in. and Angles over 6 in. the extra is 0.10c. Sales 


are made out of stock of material cut to length at 214c. to 
2%he. 


Bars.—The demand for Bar Iron is less active, inquiries 
covering only small quantities. Buyers are probably wait- 
ing until the fall crop outlook assumes more definite shape. 
It would not be surprising if a dull period had now set in, 
which would continue until late in July or possibly the 
early part of August. Best Refined Bar Iron is quotable 
at 1.65c. to 1.70c., Pittsburgh, or 1.81lc. to 1.86c., tidewater. 
Steel Bars are in somewhat better demand than Bar Iron, 
and are held at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, or 1.76c., tidewater, de- 
liveries beginning three to four: months hence, and 1.86c. 
or higher for early delivery. 


Plates.—The limited local demand appears to be about 
evenly divided between Sheared and Universal Plates. The 
closing of a Steel plant in this vicinity brings the expecta- 
tion of some considerable business in Universal Plates, which 
will be required by the auxiliary fabricating works. Sev- 
eral of the Eastern Steel plants have for some time been 
complaining of the narrow margin between cost of produc- 
tion and the selling price of the finished product, and as 
two have recently closed for this reason it would not be sur- 
prising if some others followed their example. Raw mate- 
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rials are now on a considerably higher level than the prices 
ruling on contracts for delivery during the first five months 
of the year. Quotations for tidewater delivery are as fol- 
lows: Sheared Tank Plates, 1.86c. to 1.96c.; Flange Plates, 
1.96c. to 2.06c.; Marine Plates, 2.26c. to 2.36c.; Fire Box 
Plates, 2.75c. to 3.50c., according to specifications. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The city of New York is continuing 
its policy of purchasing small quantities of Pipe from time 
to time, which promise to aggregate a considerable tonnage 
for the current year. It is now purchasing about 3500 tons 
through contractors. A water company at Mineola, L. L., 
will purchase 336 tons on Friday. The city of Passaic, N. 
J., will open bids on 3800 tons on June 28. Inquiries are 
usually small, and not in any large number. Quotations are 
well maintained, carload lots of 6-in. Pipe being held at 
$37 upward per net ton, tidewater, with large sizes com- 
manding about $1 less. 


Old Material.—As referred to last week, the railroad 
companies have continued to offer fairly large quantities of 
Old Material, so as to convert as much of it as possible 
into cash before their semiannual statements are made up, 
but these offerings have been absorbed remarkably well. 
Prices have withstood the increased supply, probably due 
to the fact that dealers had excellent contracts. to be filled. 
The demand for Steel Scrap is still very good, notwithstand- 
ing the closing down of two Steel plants in this vicinity. 
All kinds of Foundry Scrap continue in good request, but 
Wrought Scrap is still somewhat neglected, although stocks 
are getting smaller. The usual slowing down of manufactur- 
ing consumers is looked for in July and August, and this 
may check the demand for the time, but dealers are not 
looking for any serious decline in prices in view of the fact 
that while some consumers have dropped out of the mar- 
ket, others are steadily increasing their requirements and 
possibly more than make up for such occurrences. Reroll- 
ing Steel Rails are getting scarce and indications point to 
higher prices for them. Quotations per gross ton, f.o.b. New 
York, are as follows: 


Old Girder and T-Rails for Melting... .$16.25 to “e 


Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 16.25 to ‘ 

Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 18.75 to 19.50 
OMNI DORIS as oC dd cc ed ecw eweneu 27.50 to 28.00 
NG ee ore ree oe 24.00 to 24.50 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles... 30.00 to 30.50 
CG SURGE CP AM ses 6 critic cee ced 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 1. Railroad Wrought............. 19.50 to 20.00 
pi Bg CO Seer ere er 17.50 to 18.00 
No: 2 Yard Wrougnet, lom@s. .cccsesene 17.50 to 18.00 
NWO. 2 YORE WHOGeme, GHOSE. 06k cs 17.00 to 17.50 
We (RI de wa waewea due aemenees 14.50 to 15.00 
EG) EON rs visliew de Merwe aw eeae corauc 11.00 to 11.50 
CROE ik oda so 0d ceed ceeds weenie 12.50 to 13.00 
WReGGG  ROUMIIENS Gaidiasivaccswnewews 14.50 to 15.00 
CH TCO, Wine ckseccasedeaacesnes 23.00 to 23.50 
No. 1 Heavy Cast, broken up......... 19.00 to 20.00 
OE, PUES had Oe ae kam cca wes adacnmins 16.50 to 17.00 
CRU SNe ck deed otc ivivandccqeaetpat 14.00 to 14.50 
pS eer er on ere er 20.00 to 20.50 





Metal Market. 
New York, June 19, 1907. 
Pig Tin.—Spot Tin is scarcer than ever, as the last 
week has but emphasized the scarcity which characterizes 
the market. In view of the heavy shipments from the 
Straits made during the first half of this month, there is 
reason to believe that in a short time the situation will be 
relieved somewhat. Consumers are doubtless waiting for 
this time before making further engagements, and are ap- 
parently fairly well supplied for the present, as the demand 
for spot Tin is not heavy. The forecast of relief is further 
strengthened by the London quotations, which showed a dis- 
count of about £7 per ton on futures at the close yesterday. 
This amounts to 114c. per lb. here, and naturally consum- 
ers are buying only for their absolute needs. Merchants 
here figure that in two weeks this market will be more plen- 
tifully supplied. Little immediate relief is expected. The 
steamship Mesaba, due to-day, carries 350 tons, and the 
Maine is scheduled to arrive on the 27th, with about 550 
tons. Scarcely any of this metal is being offered, however, 
indicating that it is going directly into consumption. On 
June 13 spot Tin was sold at 41.50c., and within a day it 
had advanced to 42c. This is the price asked for Mesaba 
Tin, which is due to arrive here to-day. A good business 
was done in early shipment Tin from London. Prices ad- 
vanced still further on June 17, a little spot being sold 
at 42.75c., and the discount on futures increased a little, the 
quotation for delivery during the first week in July going 
down to 41.50c. Mesaba Tin sold on June 18 at 42.80c., 
and a small lot of spot sold at 48c., while another lot was 
held at 44c. At the close to-day 4314¢. was bid, and 43%c. 
was asked. Closing London quotations showed £187 10s. 
for spot and £181 10s. for futures. Arrivals so far this 
month aggregate 1467 tons, while 3098 tons are calculated 
to be afloat. The shipments from the Straits for the first 
half of the month are extremely large, amounting to 3210 
tons, as compared with 2181 tons at the same time last year. 
The supplies from the Straits during the next two and one- 
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half months are expected to be unusually large, as the Chi- 
nese are reported to have been free sellers. 

Copper.—Consumers are waiting—waiting for the lead- 
ing producing and selling interests to declare an “ official” 
reduction in the price. The opinion that this cut is coming 
is held in all quarters of the trade. Just when it will come 
is the problem. Some say within two weeks, but this is 
only guesswork, based upon their estimate of when large 
consumers will again be forced into the market. In the 
meantime the “ official” figures of the controlling interests 
hold—that is, nominally. Consumers who need the metal 
are experiencing no difficulty in finding it, and at prices con- 
siderably below those of the large producers, which are 
25loc. to 26c. for Lake and 25%4c. for Electrolytic. These 
figures are no longer considered seriously, as the general im- 
pression prevails that they are named only pending the ex- 
piration of existing contracts with large home consumers. 
In the meantime other refineries, and even those of certain 
interests who operate in close harmony with the leading 
producers, are willing to sell without restraint at the fol- 
lowing figures: Lake, 23%4c. to 24c.; Electrolytic, 22%4c. to 
22%4c.; Casting, 2144c. to 21%c. Even at these quotations 
the business transacted from day to day is of so small a vol- 
ume that in normal times it would be rated as of a retail 
nature. During the last six weeks it has been expected that 
the largest Lake company would effect one of its periodical 
large “sales.” It has not taken place as yet, and in the 
opinion of the trade will not take place under present condi- 
tions unless consumers are guaranteed against a decline in 
price. The London market closed “easy” to-day at £99 for 
spot, £98 15s. for futures and £107 for Best Selected. Ex- 
ports thus far this month amount to 9363 ‘tons, which 
amount compares favorably with last month’s figures, but 
is still very small when compared with former years. 

Lead.— Business is very dull, and spot can now be had 
at 5.75c. to 5.85c., the inside figure being quoted on larger 
lots. St. Louis is dull at 5.65c., and the prices of the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Company remain unchanged. Lon- 
don cables announce an advance to £20 15s. 

Spelter.—Prices are somewhat easier than last week, and 
the demand is rather light. Spot is quoted 6.40c. to 6.50c. 
here, and St. Louis telegraphs a nominal market at 6.35c. 
London quotes £24 10s. 

Antimony.—Is very weak, and has continued tumbling 
toward its rational and normal level. The drop this week 
amounts to 2c. per lb., Hallett’s being sold at 12c., duty 
paid. Cookson’s is nominally 13c. to 14c., and other brands 
can be obtained from 11c. to 12c. The London quotation 
for Hallett’s is £56, while other grades are quoted £55. 

Ferroalloys.—There is no change of note, the demand 
being only fair. Prices are without change at $110 for 
prompt shipments of 50 per cent. Ferrosilicon. Prompt ship- 
ments of Ferromanganese are obtainable at $67 to $69, while 
forward deliveries can be had at $64 to $66. 

Tin Plates.—Conditions are unchanged in every respect. 
Prices continue firm at the old level, $3.90 being quoted, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, and $4.09, f.o.b. New York, for 100-lb. I. C. Coke 
Plates. 

Old Metals.—The following dealers’ selling prices are 
unchanged : 

-——Cents.—_" 

Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible 21.50 to 21.75 
Copper, Heavy and Wire 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............. 19.50 to 20.00 
i EE ine ea ee ns eels Ged ee a eee 15.25 to 15.50 
NE ee a fala ere bitte le oR 12.25 to 12.50 
Heavy Machine Composition 18.75 to 19.00 
SE err 13.25 to 13.75 
Composition 16.50 to 16.75 
Se n> 5:64 8 0. 0:9.6,4 04 05 5)0'9.5.9 ena 6 6 Ee ee 


EE Ns) bss ueb b 0s elvis 64% ben ckk oS poms ee eee 
Zine Scrap 5.25 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, June 19, 1907. 

Almost midsummer dullness has prevailed on the New 
York Stock Exchange since our report of last week. Fluc- 
tuations have been narrow. The range has been as follows 
on leading stocks: United States Steel common 32 to 33%, 
preferred 974% to 98; Car & Foundry common 40 to 41, 
preferred 97144 to 98%; Locomotive common 55% to 574; 
Colorado Fuel 28% to 30; Pressed Steel common 32% to 
34, preferred 88 to 89; Railway Spring common 40 to 40%, 
preferred 8914 to 91; Republic common 24% to 25%, pre- 
ferred 81% to 82; Sloss-Sheffield common 55% to 56; Cast 
Iron Pipe common 32% to 34, preferred 81; Can common 
54% to 5%, preferred 54 to 54%. In some of the stocks 
which are usually more or less active no transactions were 
reported during the week, and in others only one sale was 
made. Steel Foundries preferred sold at 37 and Sloss- 
Sheffield preferred at 95. ‘No quotations were made on 
Tennessee Coal. The market appears to be fairly firm, but 
those who influence speculative movements are evidently 
waiting for outside developments before committing them- 
selves to any new plan of action. Last transactions up to 
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1.30 p.m. to-day are reported at the following prices: 
United States Steel common 32%, preferred 9734; Car & 
Foundry common 40%, preferred 98 ; Locomotive common 55, 
preferred. 105; Steel Foundries common 7, preferred 37; 
Colorado Fuel 2914; Pressed Steel] common 32%, preferred 
88%; Railway Spring common 40; Republic common 25, 
preferred 8144; Sloss-Sheffield common 5544; Tennessee 
Coal 137144; Cast Iron Pipe common 24, preferred 81; Can 
common 5%, preferred 54. 

The Barney & Smith Car Company, Dayton, Ohio, in its 
report for the year ended March 31, 1907, shows net profits 
of $602,030, after charging off $38,203 for depreciation, an 
increase of $62,766. The undivided profit account on April 
1, 1907, shows a credit balance of $325,582, after bond inter- 
est and dividends. had been charged. 

The Crucible Steel Company of America, Pittsburgh, 
reports its net earnings for the nine months ended May 31, 
1907, after setting aside $40,443.60 as a reserve for con- 
tingencies, at $1,981,7386.40. After the payment of three 
dividends, each of 14% per cent., on the preferred stock, the 
surplus for the nine months is $882,093.90. This statement 
of earnings is. based on inventory values as of August 31, 
1906, for all finished material. Raw and process material 
are valued at cost to the company as of May 31, 1907. 
During March, the first month of the quarter covered by 
this statement, the principal works of the company, at Pitts- 
burgh, were shut down for 10 days on account of flood. 


Dividends.—The Colt’s Arm Company has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 144 per cent., payable July 1. 

The Central Coal & Coke Company has declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred 
stock, and a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the com- 
mon stock, both payable July 15. 

The United Shoe Machinery Company has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. on the common 
stock and 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, also a stock 
dividend of 25 per cent. on the common stock, payable July 
15. 

The American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the com- 
mon stock and 14 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
oui. « 

The Westinghouse Machine Company has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 24% per cent., payable July 10. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Company has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. and an extra dividend of 
2% per cent., both payable July 10. 

The Standard Screw Company has declared the regular 
semiannual dividend of 3 per cent. on the preferred stock and 
3 per cent. on the common stock, both payable July 1. This 
is an increase of % per cent. over the last payment on the 
common stock, and places that issue on a 6 per cent. bas’s. 

The Garvin Machine Company has declared the regular 
semiannual dividend of 3% per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable July 1. 

The Crucible Steel Company of America has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Incorporated, have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 114 per cent., payable July 1. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company has declared 
its regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. and an 
extra dividend of 2 per cent., payable July 1. 


—_—__sa- oe _____ 


The Standard Steel Car Company, Frick Building, 
Pittsburgh, has received an order from the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad for 2650 steel cars, de- 
liveries on which will be started in a short time. The 
new plant of the Standard Company at Hammond, Ind., 
is approaching completion and will be put in partial op- 
eration early in July. This plant, when fully completed, 
will have a daily capacity for turning out about 50 steel 
cars, but will not make more than 10 or 15 cars at the 
start. The plates and other shapes used at this plant 
will come from the South Chicago mills of the Illinois 
Steel Company, but when the new plant of the Indiana 
Steel Company at Gary, Ind., is completed, they will be 
furnished by that plant. 


Wheat exports from the United States in the 10 
months ending with April aggregated about 66,000,000 
bushels, against 32,000,000 bushels in the corresponding 
portion of the preceding fiscal year. For the full fiscal 
year ending with this month, the exports of wheat, in- 
cluding flour in terms of wheat, are expected to reach 
140,000,000 bushels, against 98,000,000 bushels in the fis- 
“al year 1906, and 44,000,000 bushels in 1905. 


Fire was started June 16 in the new blast furnace of 
the Perry Iron Company, Erie, Pa. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission to Act 
on Inform:l Complaints. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 18, 1907.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is preparing to exercise a func- 
tion based presumably on the increased powers granted 
it by the new freight rate law—namely, the promulgation 
of special orders of reparation, based on informal com- 
plaints which have not been made the subject of hearings 
and the usual quasi court proceedings before the commis- 
sion. The matter is of much importance to shippers in 
all lines, as under the new policy it will frequently be 
practicable for manufacturers and dealers who are dis- 
satisfied with rates levied upon their shipments, or who 
believe they have .been subjected to discriminations of 
any kind, to bring them to the attention of the commis- 
sion informally, and to secure a satisfactory adjustment 
without incurring the expense incident to a formal pros- 
ecution. In such cases shippers will not need the services 
of an attorney, and it is anticipated that many parties 
having such grievances will test this method of settle- 
ment before resorting to the more elaborate and costly 
routine proceedings provided by the Interstate Commerce 
law. It should be understood, however, that it is not the 
purpose of the commission to make orders on purely ex 
parte statements by shippers and in the face of protests 
by carriers, but the experience of the past nine months 
has demonstrated that carriers are frequently willing to 
make concessions and compromises rather than undertake 
to defend their action before the commission, and by the 
adoption of its new policy the commission hopes to be 
able to obviate much costly litigation and to relieve its 
overcrowded docket. 


Rule as to Reparzation Orders, 


For the information of shippers and the officers and 
agents of carriers concerning the circumstances under 
which its power to authorize reparation on informal com- 
plaints will be exercised, the commission has prepared 
the following statement: 


To assist in the settlement of certain claims of shippers 
against carriers, and as a practical means of disposing with 
promptness of informal complaints that might otherwise develop 
into formal complaints, and in connection with which the unrea- 
sonableness of the rate is admitted by the interested carrier or 
carriers, the commission on full information will authorize ad- 
justment by special order if all of the facts and conditions war- 
rant such action. It must not be understood that the commis- 
sion assumes to or does set aside or disregard any of the terms 
of the law or of administrative rulings thereunder. The connec- 
tions in which the commission has authority to modify the pro- 
visions of the law are specified in the act. The commission will 
not assume to modify it in any other connections or features. 

It should be remembered, therefore, that the instances in 
which the commission will authorize refund or reparation on 
informal complaint and in an informal way will be confined to 
those cases in which the informal showing develops plainly a 
case in which the commission would award reparation on formal 
hearing and in which an adjustment agreeable to complainant 
and carrier or carriers and in conformity with the provisions of 
the law is reached. 

Reparation involving refund of alleged overcharges in in- 
stances in which the lawful tariff rates have been applied will 
be authorized only when the carrier admits the unreasonable- 
ness of the rate charged and it is shown that within a reasonable 
time after the shipment moved it has incorporated in its own 
tariffs, or in tariffs in which it has concurred, the rate upon 
basis of which adjustment is sought, and has thus made that 
rate lawfully applicable via the route over which shipment in 
question moved. 

The commission has repeatedly announced the view that the 
law does not permit the use of any rate except that contained 
in a lawful tariff that is applicable via the line, route and gate- 
way over and through which the shipment moves. The lawful 
rate for through shipment is the through rate, wherever such 
through rate exists, even though some combination makes a 
lower rate and even though the practice in the past has been to 
give some shippers the benefit of such lower combination. The 
commission long since extended to carriers, in a general order, 
permission to reduce, on one day’s notice, a through or joint 
commodity or class rate that is higher than the sum of the locals 
between the same points and to make it equal the sum of such 
locals. If, therefore, carriers have maintained through rates 
that are higher than the sum of the locals between the same 

. points, it is because of their desire so to do, and not, as some 
agents of carriers have informed shippers, because the law or 
the commission forces them to do so. 

If a carrier desires to give its patrons the benefit of a rate 
via another line or gateway which is lower than its own rate, 
it can do so lawfully by incorporating that rate in its own 

-tariffs, and if it desires to give the benefit of that rate to all of 
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its patrons alike no good reason appears for not so incorporat- 
ing it in its tariffs. It is true that the law forbids giving such 
lower rate to one and withholding it from another, but neither 
the law nor the commission stands in the way of adoption in 
lawful manner of the lower rate as available for all shippers. 

It must not be expected that the commission’s power to 
authorize adjustments will be exercised in such way as to 
create the very discriminations which the law aims to prevent. 
No doubt instances will occur in which seeming hardship will 
come to some. Much of such embarrassment will be avoided if 
agents of carriers and shippers take pains to be certain that 
correct rates are quoted and correct routing given. 


Netice of Freight Tariff Chauges. 

In this connection the commission has made a ruling 
with regard to the conditions under which the carriers 
may modify their freight tariffs on less than the statutory 
30 days’ notice. Provision is made in the law that in 
emergencies, and under special conditions warranting the 
exercise of its authority, the commission may grant per- 
mission to make changes on shorter notice. This authority 
has been liberally exercised in connection with efforts to 
work out improvement in the general condition and char- 
acter of tariffs, and with the expectation on the part of 
the commission that the number of requests of that na- 
ture would grow less. Contrary to that expectation, the 
number has largely increased, and many of the instances 
in which the exercise of the: commission’s authority is 
requested are clearly outside of the emergencies or special 
conditions which the lawmakers had in mind and to which 
the commission believes such permission should be con- 
fined. 

The commission, therefore, announces that mere desire 
to meet the rate of a competing line will not be considered 
as sufficient cause for granting permission to make change 
on less than statutory notice. The rules adopted by the 
commission in this connection contemplated use of tele- 
graphic requests if officials of carriers desired to use 
them, and for such telegraphic requests to be followed 
by formal, verified application. Action on such telegrams 
led to an increase in the number of instances in which, 
having received the permission desired, sending of formal 
and verified application was omitted, which forces the 
adoption of the rule that action will be taken only upon 
receipt of verified application. Ww. L. Cc. 
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The molders and core makers employed by the Penn- 
sylvania Engineering Works, New Castle, Pa., have gone 
out on strike, demanding a minimum rate of $3.50 a day 
instead of $3.30, the rate heretofore paid. 

The June 1 list of applicants for membership in the 
National Metal Trades Association shows that the 1000 
mark has been passed by this flourishing organization. 

At Seattle, Wash., the proposal was made to the 
foundry proprietors by the Iron Molders’ Union that the 
former allow their molders and coremakers to return to 
work at 8 hr. a day, with a reduction in wages of 40 
cents a day. This is said to be the first instance in which 
the molders have made such an offer. The proprietors 
refused it, being unwilling to agree to the further con- 
tinuance of shop control by the union. 

The strike of the machinists at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been broken and a large majority of the men have re- 
turned to work at their old wages and hours. The Cleve- 
land branch of the National Metal Trades Association, of 
which many of the affected employers are members, took 
a firm stand against the demands of the machinists, and 
the officers of the association are greatly pleased with the 
almost complete victory that they have won. The strik- 
ers began ‘to weaken a few days ago and early this week 
they returned to work in large numbers. In three or 
four large shops the men were granted the shorter hours, 
but no increase in wages, and in one large shop they were 
granted a 4 per cent. advance in wages, but were re- 
fused shorter hours, The demand for both more pay 
and shorter hours was not granted except in a few very 
small shops. About 40 large shops were affected by the 
strike. One member of the Cleveland branch of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association yielded to the machin- 
ists in granting the shorter hours, and as a result was 
asked to resign from the association. 










































































Recent Customs Decisions, 


Duty on Steel Strips. 

with a recent decision of the United 
States Circuit Court, the Board of General Appraisers 
has sustained a claim made by the Washburn Wire Com- 
pany against the imposition of an additional duty of 1 


In harmony 


cent per pound on steel strips. It was maintained by 
the Government that the articles had been cold rolled 
and polished in such a manner that they became subject 
to a tax in addition to the regular rate of duty. The 
court, however, in the suit of the United States against 
the Crucible Steel Company of America, found in favor 
of the importer. The Government has acquiesced, and 
all importers’ appeals raising the question of the extra 
duty now on the suspended files of the Board of Apprais- 
ers will be decided as soon as possible in order that the 
proper refunds may be made to the importers. 
Commissions, 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals at New 
York has rendered a decision regarding the question of 
commissions which may prove the last of a protracted 
litigation. Judge Lacombe decides that so-called “ com- 
mission ” charges are properly included in the estimate of 
foreign market values on imported merchandise for duti- 
able purposes. The case before the appellate tribunal 
stood in the name of N. Erlanger, Blumgart & Co., New 
York, but a large number of other importers are direct- 
ly affected by the court’s ruling. It appears that upon 
entry of the merchandise in question certain amounts 
equaling items described in the invoices as commissions 
were deducted by the importers from the prices stated 
in the invoices, but were added by the Appraiser of the 
Port to make market value. The appraiser’s action in 
this respect has since been affirmed by the Board of Gen- 
eral Appraisers and by the Federal Circuit Court. In 
passing upon the importer’s protests against the legality 
of the appraisements, the board excluded evidence offered 
to show that the commissions were in fact nondutiable, 
and affirmed the assessment made by the appraiser and 
the collector. 


Duty on Composite Plates of Iron and Nickel, 


The Board of United States General Appraisers has 
overruled a contention raised by Hermann Boker & Co., 
New York, regarding the rate of duty accruing on certain 
rolled sheets of metal composed of iron and _ nickel, 
The customs authorities assessed duty on the merchan- 
dise at 45 per cent. under the tariff provision for manu- 
factures of metal, whereas the importers claimed lower 
rates under paragraph 131, cr 132. In denying the claims 
of the importer, General Appraiser Fischer, in his de- 
cision for the Board, says, in part: 

“It is obvious from the importer’s description that 
the articles are without the scope of paragraph 131, for 
they are made not from sheets, as limited by paragraph 
131, but from plates that are expressly excluded from 
classification thereunder. In other words, at no stage 
of the process of manufacture, nor at any period of their 
existence, were these articles ‘common or black sheets 
of iron or steel’ as defined by the provision of the tariff 
under which the importers claim they are dutiable. 
‘They are not as imported, and never were, iron or steei 
sheets. They are composite plates of iron and nickei 
rolled down, so that, even if the process of welding a 
sheet of nickel to a plate or sheet of iron were coating 
within the meaning of the paragraph 132, a claim that 
has been repeatedly denied by the board, and twice by 
the courts, the protests would still be unténable, for 
they would not then be coated or plated common or black 
sheets of iron. To fall within the, provisions relied on 
by the importers, the coating or plating must be made on 
such sheets only, and if made on any other material 
those provisions do not apply.” 


————— @.-e—_____—_ 


The Columbia Bridge Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., an- 
nounces that it has changed its name to Columbia Steel 
& Shafting Company. The company has plants at Ran- 
kin and Carnegie, Pa., and manufactures polished and 
turned steel shafting, forged shafts and cold drawn 
shapes. 
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The Milliken Steel Plant Shut Down. 


An important step taken by the receivers of Milliken 
Brothers, Inc., in the past week is the shutting down of 
the open hearth steel plant and structural works on 
Staten Island, and the dismissal of the entire operating 
staff and working force. Orders were given for the 
putting of piping, machinery and all forms of equipment 
in shape to resist deterioration. It is understood that 
there is no present intention of resuming operations at 
the new plant, and the engineers, superintendents and 
others in charge have either accepted or are seeking 
positions elsewhere. The same is true of the mill work- 
men, Under present cost of raw material, in conjunction 
with other conditions due to the new status of the 
business, the receivers are not satisfied that the steel and 
structural plants can be operated profitably. Specifica- 
tions for structural steel needed in carrying out fabricat- 
ing contracts now on hand have been sent out, and the 
receivers will be buyers of a certain tonnage of shapes 
in the near future. They have also sent out a long list 
of steel ingots and slabs of various carbons and silicons, 
now in the yards at Staten Island, which are offered 
for sale. 

So far as is now known the original fabricating plant 
on.Staten Island will be kept in operation. The sug- 
gestion of a transfer to other hands of some of the com- 
pany’s contracts, of which the Singer Building and the 
Pennsylvania Terminal Station are the most noteworthy, 
has been considered, but no final decision has been made. 
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Canadian Steel Rail Orders. 


‘Toronto, June 17, 1907.—The Grand Trunk Railway 
Company has purchased 30,000 tons of rails from the 
Lackawanna Steel Company. The rails are to be deliv- 
ered before the end of the year,'a condition which pre- 
cluded the acceptance of the order by Canadian makers, 
the works of the latter having all the business they can 
handle up to that time. 

The Commissiouers of the Transcontinental Railway 
are calling for tenders for 65,371 gross tons of 80-lb. steel 
rails. Particulars as to deliveries, &c., can be had on ap- 
plication to Hugh D. Sumsden, chief engineer, Ottawa. 
The tenders will be received up to noon, June 25, It is 
to be at the option of the commissioners whether open 
hearth or Bessemer rails shall be accepted. The neces- 
sary fastenings are to be separately tendered for. Up to 
the same date tenders will be received by the comumis- 
sioners for the construction of five steel bridges. 

Referring to a statement widely published as of Ot- 
tawa origin, to the effect that the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company appeared to have a preference for the 
rails made at Sault Ste. Marie, an official of that com- 
pany had this to say in an interview published in a Win- 
nipeg paper: 

There is no need for any secrecy in connection with the 
reason why the Canadian Pacific should prefer the Soo to the 
Sydney rail. The reason is obvious. Soo rails are made on the 
line of the railroad. Sydney rails are not made on the line 


and before being used must be carried about 500 miles on a 
foreign road. 


The Steel-Coal Dispute at Sydney. 

President Plummer of the Dominion Steel Company, 
is back from Europe, and in reference to the gossip as to 
the status of the controversy between his company and 
the Dominion Coal Company, is reported to have ex- 
pressed himself as follows: 


I can only say that there has been nothing accomplished 
with regard to a settlement. If, as the papers say, some offer 
for the purchase of the steel company, or of its stock, is to be 
made by the coal company, it certainly would receive most 
serious consideration, and if it appeared that the shareholders 
would make more than by operating the steel plant we should 
no doubt recommend them to accept. The matter is, however, 
one which the shareholders must decide for themselves. But 
the coal company is, in my opinion, very unlikely to pay a sat- 
isfactory price unless for the purpose of relieving itself from 
our claim against it. As to any settlement through readjust- 
ment of the coal contract, I have abandoned all idea of that. 

Trouble as to the coal supply has undoubtedly caused us 
serious injury, and the reasonable hopes of our shareholders of 
a return from the investment must be postponed. It will take 
time and money to overcome the difficulty, but once overcome 
we shall be in a strong and independent position, and the ulti- 
mate effect, I confidentiy believe, will be beneficial. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, June 19, 1907. 


Trade in machine tools seems to be gradually settling 
down to a more normal condition, though it continues ex- 
ceedingly good for this time of the year, and with some 
houses is especially good. Usually upon the advent of the 
hot weather there is a perceptible falling. off in business, 
which continues quiet during the summer, but this season, 
thus far, has been an exception in many respects. While 
there has been a decrease in the aggregate of orders booked 
within the past few weeks, the demand has been so great up 
to within a short time that the decrease, gradual as it has 
been, is more in the nature of a settling down to a normal 
basis, or what would be a good demand in an ordinary year. 
Machinery houses in this section report » good demand, most- 
ly for small lots of tools from scattered sources. During the 
week the largest single railroad order reported for some time 
was placed with a prominent New York house by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad.’ Little activity has 
been displayed by the other railroads, aside from the two 
Southern roads, which have placed orders for the machinery 
covered by the lists recently sent to the trade. Of the busi- 
ness placed by the Seaboard Air Line, the major portion 
was secured by the Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York. 
The Vandyck-Churchill Company, New York, secured a good 
share of the orders placed by the Norfolk & Western Rail- 


road. 

The large amount of machinery freighted to Europe, 
which was held up by the ’longshoremen’s strike, has begun 
to move, and exporters here are greatly relieved. It is de- 
clared that never before in the history of the trade has there 
been such a surplus of delayed orders on the docks and in 
the cars awaiting shipment. While no money will be. lost by 
the exporters, as regards their contract with those to whom 
the machinery was shipped, they have been put to consider- 
able expense in the way of wiring explanations, caring for 
the rapidly accumulating shipments and the like. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Places 
Large Machinery Order. 


Probably the largest single order for machine tools 
placed in this district for some time was the one reported 
this week to have been received by a prominent Liberty 
street machine tool house from the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad. As but few of the merchants had the 
opportunity to submit bids on any part of the requirements, 
it was not generally known that the road intended to buy 
any large quantity of machinery at the present time, until 
it was made known that the order had been placed. The 
aggregate value of the tools is estimated at $100,000, 
and in some quarters even higher than that amount. At any 
rate, the order is of large proportions. Within the past few 
days some of the merchants have visited the purchasing de- 
partment of the road at New Haven in reference to the 
purchase of tools, but it is understood that the road’s present 
requirements have been entirely covered in the large order 
just placed. The tools are said to be destined for various 
shops along the system, some for the recently erected shops 
at Readville, Mass., and a good portion for the new shops 
that are to be erected either at Hartford or New Haven, 
Conn. If the report, from reliable sources, that the recent 
purchase includes equipment for the latter new shops is cor- 
rect, it will come as a surprise to many, as it was not 
thought that even plans had been prepared for these build- 
ings. 

*rThe American Car & Foundry Company has purchased 
170 acres of land at Gary, Ind., where a large new car plant 
will be erected as soon as the company’s plans permit. At 
the office of the company, 25 Broad street, New York, it is 
stated that the new plant will be a model of its kind, and 
while the original plans now being prepared will call for 
equipment sufficient to turn out 100 cars a day, it is expected 
that other additions will follow shortly. The principal rea- 
son for the location of the plant is to have manufacturing 
facilities near an important source of supply and demand, 
and when the Indiana Steel Company’s plant now in course 
of construction at Gary is completed, the company will be 
located advantageously, as far as getting material is con- 
cerned. It is stated that the plans are only in a preliminary 
stage, and it will be a few months before anything definite 
is done toward the actual erection of the plant and the pur- 
chasing of the needed equipment. By the first of next year, 
however, at the latest, the trade will derive considerable 
business from this source, as the requirements will neces- 
sarily be large. 

The Alexander Hamill Iron Works. 426 Montgomery 
street, Jersey City, N. J., will erect a corrugated steel build- 
ing for bridge and structural iron work on Mercer street, in 
the rear of its present pliant, from designs furnished by 
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Nathaniel Roberts, designing and consulting engineer, of 160 
Fifth avenue, New York, and 123 Glenwood avenue, Jersey 
City. The building will be 75 x 104 ft., one story. It will 
be erected on concrete piers, and will be of fireproof con- 
struction throughout. The company will install a 3-ton 
electric traveling crane and a line of up to date equipment 
for fabricating structural steel and iron. The company has 
done some work of this class in the past, but the demands 
on it have been so large that it has been found necessary 
to extend as soon as possible in order to keep up with its 
work. The machinery details have not been entirely ar- 
ranged as yet, and they will be carried out by Alexander 
Hamill, who will supervise the erection of the building and 
make all the purchases. 

The American Electrical Novelty & Mfg. Company, 308 
Hudson street, New York, has purchased 115 acres of land 
in South Elizabeth, N. J., where a large plant for the manu- 
facture of electrical novelties will be located. The company 
has no plans as yet, and it is stated that preparations for 
the construction of the plant will not be begun until spring. 
At present the company is operating a large plant at 308 
Hudson street, where it manufactures electrical signs and 
electrically operated mechanical novelties, such as lamps, 
clocks, &c., and it is expected that when the new plant is 
te the New York plant will be moved to South Bliza- 

eth. 

The recently organized Ironton Malleable Iron Company, 
Ironton, Ohio, will be in the market for considerable equip- 
ment for its new plant, the main building of which will be 
120 x 360 ft. Ground has been broken for the new build- 
ings, which will be of steel construction. 

Tne American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, 170 
Broadway, New York, has begun the erection of additions to 
its plant at Mahwah, N. J. They will consist of a two- 
story building, 40 x 40 ft.; a building 50 x 200 ft., and a 
one-story building, 30 x 150 ft. The company has been 
making some inquiries and several purchases in the market 
of late in the way of foundry equipment and the like, and 
7 is thought that the apparatus is intended for the Mahwah 
plant. 

George H. Claflin, Jr., 39 Cortlandt street, New York, 
is purchasing equipment for a leather board manufactory 
to be erected as an addition to the plant of the Fairfield 
Shoe Company,. Lancaster, Ohio. The company is erecting 
three buildings, which are approximately 60 x 130 ft., 60 x 
90 ft. and 10 x 50 ft., respectively, to be constructed of 
concrete, brick and wood. The company will install two 
gas engines, one 60 hp. and one 325 hp., to be furnished 
by the Miller Gas Engine Company of Columbus, Ohio. The 
equipment will also include three Claflin continuous pulp 
beaters, conveying machinery and other manufacturing 
equipment. The plant will be capable of turning out from 
6 to 7 tons of leather board a day. 

The Engineering & Construction Company, Morristown, 
N. J., is getting bids on equipment for a dam and power 
house to be built at German Valley, N. J., for the Kennedy 
Electric Company of that place. The dam will be 280 ft. 
long, and the power house will be 28 x 40 ft. The require- 
ments include two 150-kw. generators. Emil Podlesak of 
the New Jersey Engineering & Construction Company is in 
charge of the buying. 

The town clerk of Mineola, L. I., is receiving bids for 
equipment for a public water works to cost $50,000, and the 
requirements include a pumping engine of 500,000-gal. capac- 
ity and appurtenances. Specifications call for a power 
house 34 x 36 ft. 

The Hooven-Owens-Rentschler Company, Hamilton, Ohio, 
has closed orders through its New York office for two 500- 
kw. tandem compound direct connected engines for deliv- 
ery in Mexico; one 200-kw. unit for the Citizens’ Electric 
Company, Williamsport, Pa.; one 400-kw. tandem com- 
pound direct connected engine for the Bryant Electric Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn.; one 1800-hp. cross compound con- 
densing engine for the Allentown Spring Company, Allen- 
town, Pa., and four vertical triple expansion engines of 
1000 hp. each for the Ridgewood pumping station. 

At a meeting of the Rapid Transit Commission last week 
bids were opened for the construction of the three remaining 
sections of the subway tube at the Manhattan end of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. As the Bradley Contracting Company, 
New York, was the lowest bidder for each section, the board 
passed a resolution awarding the contracts to that com- 
pany, subject to approval by the controller as to the sureties. 


Business Changes. 


De Fries & Cie, Akt. Ges., Diisseldcrf, Germany, manu- 
facturers and importers of tools and machinery, have recently 
opened branch stores and offices at 19 Rue de Rocroy, Paris, 
France, and 36 Rue Fossé aux Loups, Brussels, Belgium, 
to take care of their rapidly growing business in those coun- 
tries. Both countries have been thoroughly worked for the 
past two years by the firm’s traveling salesmen and agents, 
and the large volume of business derived has made neces- 
sary the establishment of the branches. These new stores 
will be stocked to a considerable extent with American tools 
and machinery, and the firm will be pleased to take the sole 
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agency for France and Belgium of American firms manu- 
facturing first-class tools and machinery. 

The Union Iron & Brass Works, El Paso, Texas, will 
be pleased to secure the agency in that district for a reli- 
able manufacturer of a good wood split pulley. 

The F. H. Brown Machinery Company, Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, will hereafter represent the Hamilton Machine 
Tool Company, Hamilton, Ohio, manufacturer of lathes, up- 
right and radial drills, planers and shapers; and the Cin- 
cinnati Punch & Shear Company, Cincinnati, manufacturer 
of boiler makers’ machinery. 

The Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Company, Ridgway, 
Pa., builder of the McEwen engine and Thompson-Ryan 
dynamo, has appointed Samuel W. Hay’s Sons, 302 Farm- 
ers’ Bank Building; Pittsburgh, Pa., as its sales agent for 
the Pittsburgh District, southeastern Ohio and northern 
West Virginia. 

The G. M. Yost Mfg. Company, manufacturer of vises, 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., is having such a large demand for its 
product that it has become necessary to add considerably to 
its equipment. Within the next 10 days the company ex- 
pects to purchase one 20 or 22 in. engine lathe, one 14in. 
bolt cutter, one No. 38 milling machine and a _ toolroom 
grinder. 

——___—.¢+-—————— 


Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 18, 1907. 

With the exception of the orders placed a few days ago 
by the Seaboard Air Line against their recent specifications, 
little business of importance has been transacted in the local 
machinery market. We understand that one of the leading 
interests took the bulk of this business, the remainder being 
scattered among various dealers and builders. Some little 
business was also placed by the Norfolk & Western Railroad 
for tools at its Roanoke shops. Outside of the above busi- 
ness, the volume of sales during the week past was not very 
large. Buying of single tools continues light, and in some 
cases dealers report business as being rather dull. 

The conventions of the Railway Master Mechanics’ and 
Car Builders’ associations, together with the extensive ex- 
hibits of the Railway Supply Association at Atlantic City 
during the past 10 days, have claimed a large share of 
attention from both manufacturers and merchants in this 
territory, and this may in a way account for some of the 
apparent dullness, owing principally to the fact that local 
trade was not being pushed as aggressively as is customary. 


The exhibition of the Railway Supply Association on the 
Steel Pier was the largest and universally acclaimed the best 
that has ever been held. The local territory was exceptionally 
well represented among the exhibitors, which included among 
others the E. Harrington & Son Company, Incorporated ; 
Wm. Sellers & Co., Incorporated; H. B. Underwood & Co.; 
Dill Machine Company ; Schutte & Koerting Company; J. L. 
Bordo Company; Hess-Bright Company; P. 8. Justice & 
Co.: Baldwin Locomotive Works; Henry Hitner’s Sons; 
F. R. Phillips & Sons Company, all of Philadelphia; Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa.; Landis Tool 
Company and the Landis Machine Company of Waynesboro, 
Pa.: Stoever Moundry & Mfg. Company, Myerstown, Pa.; 
A. Buch’s Sons, Elizabethtown, Pa.; Riverside Metal Com- 
pany, Riverside, N. J.; Keystone Drop Forge Company, 
Chester, Pa.; Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Company, 
Birdsboro, Pa.; and the Tindel-Morris Company and the 
High Duty Saw & Tool Company, Eddystone, Pa. 

Inquiries for machine tools have only been fairly good. 
Local business, as has been the case in the past few weeks, 
is not very strong, the greater portion of the demand coming 
from the outside territory. No new specifications for tools 
in any quantity have been received by the trade generally 
and business appears as if the usual midsummer period of 
inactivity had already set in. 

Manufacturers continue actively engaged, orders already 
on hand being more than sufficient to keep them fully oc- 
cupied, in almost every case, well over the summer. There 
appears to be more new business coming out in special 
tools, and manufacturers of tools of this class have no doubt 
booked the larger number of the recent orders, outside of 
those recently placed by the railroads. 

Foreign demand remains quiet, but little new business 
in any of the machine tool lines having developed recently. 
Manufacturers of specialties in power transmission lines, 
however, report quite a satisfactory business for this season 
of the year. 

Boilers and engines continue in fairly good demand, par- 
ticularly those of the higher powers. Some good business 
has been reported closed, with more under consideration. 
Business in the smaller capacities is not so active, while 
the demand for second-hand boilers and engines might be 
considerably better. 

Second-hand machinery is reported in good demand, both 
merchants and dealers having made good sales, particularly 
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in tools of the heavier types. Inquiry for those of the 
medium sizes, however, is hardly as active, but the trade 
on the whole is in a generally good condition. 

While both gray iron and steel] casting plants are pretty 
fully occupied, it is reported that deliveries on some classes 
of gray iron castings are a shade easier. The tonnage of 
castings, particularly steel, for machinery purposes appears 
to be increasing, and some foundries have had more business 
offered than could be taken care of and deliveries made 
that were suitable to customers. 

The Wm. Steele & Sons Company, architect and engi- 
neer, of this city, is estimating on a new boiler plant, 98 
x 101 ft., for the Clark Thread Works, Newark, N. J. Par- 
ticulars regarding the equipment are not obtainable at this 
time. 

The Philadelphia Electric Company is continuing its 
plan of establishing transformer houses in various sections 
of the city, as previously noted in these columns. Contracts 
have recently been placed for another house at Marshall and 
Noble streets. This building will be 38 ft. 6 in. by 49 ft. 
10 in., one story. 

Hill, Clarke & Co., Incorporated, George H. Bauch, 
manager, after considerable delay, occasioned by altefa- 
tions to their new warehouse and salesrooms, 512 Arch 
street, have moved from their former location on .the Bourse 
Machinery Floor. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Railway Company is pre- 
paring for proposals appurtenant to the abolishment of 
grade crossing of the Philadelphia, Germantown & Norris- 
town Railroad. Detail drawings for the overhead work in 
connection with the removal of the surface tracks have been 
practically completed by the railroad engineers, and are al- 
most ready for presentation to the city engineers for their 
approval, after which bids will be advertised for. It is 
probable, however, that this will not be done until about 
September 1. 

Ph. Bonvillain & E. Ronceray of Paris, France, have 
established at 1815 Race street, this city, a demonstration 
plant showing their universal system of machine molding, 
where their various types of foundry molding machines are 
to be seen in operation at practically any time, preferably 
by appointment. A number of these machines were shown at 
the recent exhibition of foundry appliances held in this city 
in connection with the American Foundrymen’s convention. 

It is understood that the Wetherill Finished Steel Cast- 
ing Company is taking estimates on a new foundry plant 
to be erected at Erie avenue and Richmond street, this city. 
Plans are by Stearns & Castor, engineers and architects. The 
main building is to be 85 x 126 ft., one story. 

The Board of Trustees of the State Hospital for ee 
Insane, Norristown, Pa., will receive bids through its Build- 
ing Committee on all materials and supplies required for the 
erection of two ward buildings costing about $100,000. This 
will include materials of every description entering into the 
work. Information and itemized lists of materials can be 
had from John L. West, steward, State Hospital for Insane, 
Norristown, Pa. Bids will be received until June 21. 
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Chicago Machinery Market. 


Cuicaqo, Itu., June 18, 1907. 
In the absence of any large lists or inquiries to engage 
their attention, machine tool dealers have been occupied for 
the past week with routine business, composed mainly of 


single tool and small lot orders. Of these, however, there 
were enough to make a fairly good volume of business. In- 
cluded in the trade of the week were a few miscellaneous 
purchases by railroads of odd tools picked up here and there, 
but no general buying by any of the important lines is re- 
ported. Altogether, trade is a shade quieter, and new busi- 
ness of a character indicating further expansion is precepti- 
bly diminished. A reflection of the prolonged and unpre- 
cedented demand for all kinds of tools and machinery is 
seen in the large number of new plants and plant extensions 
noticeable on every hand. Many of these are still waiting 
for portions of their equipment, orders for which were placed 
months ago. But the demand from this source is not so in- 
sistent now, and there is manifestly less disposition on the 
part of manufacturers to still further increase capacities, 
even though they are somewhat inadequate for present needs. 
This view of the situation will exert a most helpful influence 
upon the future equilibrium of the market in event of a 
diminished demand. The improvement in deliveries of ma- 
chine tools is by no means general, but there are some mak- 
ers who are able to show definite results in catching up on 


delinquent shipments. Because of the great congestion in 
forward booking progress in this direction will necessarily 
be slow, but if uninterrupted by a fresh spurt of buying it 
will within a few months restore conditions to a more nor- 
mal and healthful basis. The easing up of overstrenuous 
demand is perhaps even more pronounced in motive power 
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machinery than in tool liues. While the leading makers of 
electric generators and mvutors are not less busy now than 
heretofore, order books are not filling up quite so rapidly 
with new business. Deferred deliveries are receiving better 
attention, though it will at best take considerable time to 
dispose of the accumulation. The same tendency toward 
quieter movement extends to boilers and engines, though here 
as elsewhere shops and factories have work in hand sufficient 
to engage their full capacities. There seems just now to be 
a lull in the development of new business. In this connec- 
tion it may be observed that the approach of the midsummer 
season may naturally be expected to bring with it some de- 
gree of relaxation, and is no doubt one of the contributing 
causes operating to produce the slightly quieter trade move- 
ments noted. 

The city of Chicago is asking bids on some auxiliary 
electric power plant equipment to be installed in the various 
lighting plants under municipal control. Proposals will be 
received by the City Electrician, William Carroll, Room 12, 
City Hall, until June 29, for switchboards and accessories, 
including all the various meters, motor starting panels, oil 
and other switches and lighting aresters for three power 
stations, as follows: One switchboard complete to provide 
for two 1200-hp. motors and equipment; two switchboards 
complete, each in separate station, to provide for two 1200- 
hp. motors and equipment; four single phase 60 cycle oil in- 
sulated step down transformers. Proposals will also be 
received until June 25 for furnishing and installing 30,500 
ft., more or less, of three-conductor lead incased cables, 
which are required to be placed in the city conduits and tun- 
nels and connected up ready for service by the contractors. 
Bids are also asked on the construction of a six-conduit sys- 
tem on Wentworth avenue, between Thirty-fifth and Sixty- 
third streets, comprising approximately 18,690 trench feet, 
together with 47 manhole vaults; also an eight-duct system 
on Western avenue, between Blue Island and Thirty-fifth 
street, of 5200 trench feet and 13 manhole vaults. 


The city of Fort Wayne, Ind., has for some time had 
under consideration a municipal ownership proposition, 
which involved the building of a light and power plant. 
Plans have finally been completed, and bids are now being 
asked on inside and outside equipment for the generation 
and distribution of 1000 kw. Proposals will be received 
until June 24 on three 300-hp. water tube or internally 
fired boiler units, fitted with mechanical stokers or chain 
grates and induced draft appliance, together with a full com- 
plement of pumps, condensers, feed water heater, &c.; 6 ft. 
diameter steel stack, rising 30 ft. above a concrete base; two 
500-kw. steam turbine generators, arc lamps and pole lines. 
Alternative bids are also requested on gas engines, capable 
of developing equivalent power. All work and contracts to 
be let for the new plant are under the direction of the Board 
of Public Works. 

The manufacturing business belonging to the bankrupt 
estate of the Wm. Bayley & Sons Company, 732-766 Green- 
bush street, Milwaukee, Wis., which has for some time been 
operated by the Milwaukee Trust Company under a trustee- 
ship, has been bought by the Bayley Mfg. Company. The 
business of the new company, which consists of the manufac- 
ture of steam fans, blowers, automatic steam traps, vertical 
and horizontal steam engines, and heating and ventilating 
engineering, is under the management of Wm. T. Doyle, who 
has had charge of the business under the Milwaukee Trust 
Company. The officers are: Fred Vogel, Jr., president; A. 
K. Hamilton, vice-president; Frederick T. Goll, secretary 
and treasurer. 

The name of the Freeport Plumbing & Heating Company 
has been changed to the Compound Injector & Cleaner 
Company, and the business has been moved to Irving Park, 
Chicago, Ill., where it will continue the manufacture of 
Dehn’s patent automatic feed waterback boiler and heater 
cleaner, compound, Kompost, hygienic grease traps, &c. 
The company is placing on the market a new and improved 
injector and Kompost brick, which is claimed to be simple 
and convenient to install and operate. This device, it is 
said, will prevent lime, magnesia and other incrusting 
minerals from accumulating in waterbacks, coils in furnaces, 
feed water heaters, boilers, &c. A new catalogue is now 
being prepared. After July 1 the company’s offices will be 
located at 1195 West Irving Park boulevard, Irving Park, 
Chicago, Il. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 18, 1907. 

The demand for machine tools has been very light. The 
dealers unite in attributing the falling off in their sales to 
the unseasonable and rainy weather, which has served as a 
check on various lines of business activity, and has greatly 
interfered with building operations. Dealers, however, are 
confident that the lull is only temporary, and that with the 
present improved weather conditions their business will 
show a corresponding improvement. In spite of the dull- 
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ness, the local demand for tools has been only slightly below 
the normal the past week, as June is usually about the poor- 
est month in the year for the local machine tool dealers. 
Deliveries by tool manufacturers on stock orders are a little 
better, and as a result stocks on merchants’ floors are some- 
what larger than they were a few weeks ago. The only de- 
mand at present is for tools for early delivery. Manufactur- 
ers of machinery continue busy, and are well filled with or- 
ders. There is a heavy demand for hoists, cranes and ma- 
chinery for handling ore and coal, and mining machinery 
for Western and Mexican mines, and manufacturers of this 
class of machinery have enough work to keep them busy for 
several months. 

The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has received an order from the Indiana Steel Company for 
24 Hughes mechanical gas producers for its new plant at 
Gary, Ind. This order makes 88 of the Hughes gas pro- 
ducers that the Steel Corporation has contracted for since 
the first of the year. These 88 gas producers are equal in 
capacity to 220 hand poke producers. The company has 
just shipped 15 Hughes producers ‘to the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company, Steelton, Pa., and altogether has orders on its 
books at the present time for 100. It is erecting an elec- 
tric car dumper and three electric transfer cars at the 
Duquesne Works of the Carnegie Steel Company. The 
dumper will dump cars up to 55 tons capacity, and the ca- 
pacity of the transfer cars will be 60 tons each. A move- 
able ore dumper is being built for the National Tube Com- 
pany, at McKeesport, Pa., and two Hulett ore unloaders, 
which have been in course of erection at Lorain, Ohio, were 
put in successful operation last week. The machines have 
a capacity of 10 tons each. Other work in hand includes a 
large number of orders for mining machinery, special tube 
mill for Howell Hinds, Cleveland, according to designs of 
H. W. Hardinge of New York, which will be erected in the 
Cobalt mines; two large tube mills for Hendrie & Bolthoff, 
Denver; Anaconda Copper Mining Company, Butte, Mont., 
30 x 60 in. double cylinder Corliss hoisting engine to hoist 
50 tons at 20 miles an hour on a straight level track and to 
operate on a slope of 20 degrees from the horizontal. The 
company is just completing a shipment of 33 Chilian mills 
to the Garfield smelter in Utah, of the American Smelting 
& Refining Company,-and has on hand orders for a number 
of hoists, mostly electric, for various mining concerns in 
Mexico. 

The Standard Brass Foundry Company, maker of. brass, 
manganese and aluminum castings, has increased its capi- 
tal stock from $10,000-to $50,000, and will at once begin 
the erection of a large addition to its plant on Central 
avenue. The company will erect a one-story brick building, 
64 x 98 ft., to be used as a molding room. “The present 
plant contains 21,000 sq ft. When the addition is completed 
the company expects to give employment to 200 men. It 
has placed an order with the J. D. Foundry Supply Com- 
pany, Cleveland, for 10 furnaces and a number of core 
ovens. 

The Cowing Engineering Company has just completed a 


fine office building at the site of its new plant in Collin-. 


wood and has moved a portion of its office force to the new 
quarters from the Citizens Building. Work on its new strue- 
tural plant has been delayed by the bad weather, but the 
material is now on the ground, and it is expected that the 
plant will be completed in July. The plant will consist of 
three buildings, one 200 x 450 ft., one 100 x 450 ft. and the 
third 60 x 100 ft. 

The American Stove Company has definitely decided to 
rebuild the plant of the National Stove Company, Lorain, 
Ohio, which was recently partially destroyed by fire. The 
new plant will be built on a larger scale than the old one. 
Plans are now being prepared. 

The Globe Machine & Stamping Company has purchased 
a tract of land on Salisbury avenue, near Edgewater Park. 
which it will use as a site. for a new plant to accommodate 
its increasing business. The new plant will not be erected 
for at least a year. 

The Macbeth Iron Company, manufacturer of blowing 
engines, heavy machinery, &c., has purchased a 10-acre site 
on West Madison avenue, and intends eventually to erect a 
new plant on the property. 

The Bennington Typewriter Company, which was re- 
cently incorporated in Arizona with an authorized capital 
stock of $2,500,000, has secured an option on several] sites 
in Cleveland, and may decide to build a large factory here. 
W. H. Bennington of Columbus, Ohio, inventor of the ma- 
chine, is president. 

The Champion Steel Range Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has found the capacity of its plant inadequate to care for 
its large increase of business, and is adding a third story. 
The addition is of brick, 82 x 206 ft. 

The Mistelski Automatic Machine Company is being 
organizéd in Alliance, Ohio, with a capital stock of $25,000, 
to make machinery for the manufacture of concrete blocks 
and terra cotta, and metal working machinery. The com- 
pany already has a large site and a temporary plant in op- 
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eration. It is the intention to build a large machine shop. 
Theodore Mistelski is the inventor of the machines and one 
of the principal promoters of the company. 

James O. Timms, who for a number of years has been 
connected with the Buckeye Coupler Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, has secured patents for a new car coupler, and intends 
to incorporate a company for its manufacture. The plant 
will be located in Columbus. 

Frank Moore, president of the Zanesville Malleable Iron 
Company, Zanesville, Ohio, has purchased a large tract of 
land adjoining the plant, with the view of building a large 
addition. The company’s business has grown to such an ex- 
tent that the present quarters are inadequate. 

The Cooper Heater Company, Dayton, Ohio, has filed an 
application for incorporation with a capitalization of $100,- 
000. The company will manufacture heaters for street cars, 
steam cars and houses. The heater is the invention of 
George D. Cooper of St. Johns, Mich. A number of Dayton 
and Southern men are interested in the company.’ Negotia- 
tions are pending for the acquisition of a plant in Dayton. 
John D. Cooper, New Orleans, is president; George D. 
Cooper, vice-president ; Edward Martin, New Orleans, treas- 
urer; Dr. F. R. Martin, Crowley, La., secretary, and. W. L. 
Blackwell, Dayton, general manager. 


New England Machinery Market. 


Worcester, Mass., June 18, 1907. 

Conditions have conspired to produce a noticeable lull 
in the machine tool trade the past few days. Monday, the 
anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill, is celebrated as a 
holiday in Boston, causing a gap in business, and Tuesday 
followed with extremely hot weather, so that business had to 
diminish temporarily in the natural order of things. Apart 
from this combination of circumstances, there is every sign 
that the summer lull of business has set in. The dealers 
have expected it and are not sorry. ‘They believe that it 
will be for the best interest of all concerned to have the 
demand fall off a little, in the hope that the manufacturers 
will be able to catch up to some extent on deliveries and be 
veady for a more normal condition in the autumn. 


The dealers find that the standard types of tools, espe- 
cially those which have been hardest to get during the year 
past, are greedily seized by their customers as soon as they 
reach the stores, and, in fact, as soon as it is found that de- 
liveries can be made in reasonable time. Machines are be- 
ing received on stock orders placed months ago, and these 
are being sold rapidly. But, taken as a whole, there is a 
falling off of business, excepting for quick delivery, and 
‘most of the machine tool builders agree with the dealers 
that inquiries are not so numerous as they were a few weeks 
ago. The difference is not a very marked one; in fact, it is 
not recognized by all. It is confidently expected that it will 
not materially affect trade, even if the fall should not see a 
return to the full high tide of prosperity that has charac- 
terized the past year. 

No large business is in sight. The large buyers are 
keeping out of the market at present, and most sales are for 
small lots and single machines. 

The demand for skilled labor shows little change. The 
labor bureaus are finding little difficulty in securing places 
for their applicants for work, and many employers are seek- 
ing to find additional labor, especially where works have 
been increased. The case of the Pratt & Whitney Company, 
Hartford, is a typical one. The great new addition, em- 
bracing nearly 140,000 sq. ft. of floor space, is now partly 
occupied. The company is anxious to secure some 300 more 
workmen of good quality, but is finding difficulty in ‘achiev- 
ing the desired result. Other concerns with opportunity for 
additional manufacturing capacity are handicapped in the 
same manner. While manufacturers are occasionally heard 
to say that they are receiving more applications for positions 
than a few months ago, the experience of the majority who 
are after help does not bear out the statement as one of 
prevailing general conditions. 

The Connecticut Metal Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
which is closely affiliated with the Pacific Iron Works, has 
organized with the choice of D. M. Brady, New York, as 
president; H. A. Bishop, Bridgeport, vice-president; A. J. 
Porter, Bridgeport, secretary and treasurer. The fourth in- 
corporator is William E. Burnham, Bridgeport. The com- 
pany states that it is not yet in a position to give the 
details of its product. 

The New England Enameling Company, Middletown, 
Conn., manufacturer of enameled steel wares and tin and 
galvanized wares, is erecting an addition to its works, 45 x 
50 ft., one story, of concrete and frame construction. 

The Waterbury Clock Company, Waterbury, Conn., is to 
build large additions to its works, increasing the capacity of 
its woodworking department. The main building will be a 
five-story brick structure, 42 x 350 ft. with a five-story 
wing, 42 x 125 ft. 

Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., manufac- 
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turers of hardware, have broken ground for a large addition 
to their works, consisting of a six-story building, 50 x 500 
ft. The new space will be devoted to the manufacture of 
general hardware. 

Edward L. Pollock, purchasing agent of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, New Haven, Conn., has 
resigned to accept a position with the Rock Island Railroad. 

OS 


Government Purchases. 


WasHIneTon, D. C., June 18, 1907. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids until June 25 for ma- 
chinery for the following navy yards: Portsmouth, schedule 
955, lathe, surfacer; Boston, schedule 921, pump; schedule 
937, pneumatic drills and hammers; New York, schedule 
919, drill press, pipe threader; League Island, schedule 920, 
lathe, dovetailer, wood borer; schedule 921, motor, mortisers, 
planers and jointers, dado machine, tenoning machine; Wash- 
ington, schedule 941, motor; Norfolk, schedule 920, boring 
mill, metal saw, electric pump; schedule 937, lathes, drills, 
motor. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until 
June 27, circular No. 371, for dynamos, engines and other 
supplies. 

The following bids were opened June 11 for supplies 
for the navy yards: 

Bidder 2, W. E. Austin Company, Atlanta, Ga.; 7, 
American Ship Windlass Company, Providence, R. I.; 9, 
American Woodworking Machinery Company, Rochester, 
N. Y.; 17, Berger & Carter, San Francisco, Cal.; 23, G.. F. 
Blake Mfg. Company, New York; 26, Buckeye Iron & 
Brass Works, Dayton, Ohio; 29, A. Box & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; 32, Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; 33, Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Com- 
pany, Hyde Park, Mass.; 34, Brown Hoisting Machinery 
Company, New York; 35, Bullard Machine Tool Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; 36, W. N. Best American Calorific Com- 
pany, New York; 42, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I, ; 44, Brooklyn Forge & Supply Company, Brook- 
Ivn, N. Y.; 56, W. W. Clark & Son, Baltimore, Md.; 57, 
Central Metal & Supply Company, Baltimore, Md.; 68, 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York; 68, Wm. 
Curry’s Son Company, Key West, Fla.; 72, Columbus Pneu- 
matic Too] Company, Columbus, Ohio; 81, M. T. Davidson, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; 91, Fairbanks Company, Baltimore, Md; 
92, Fairbanks Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 95, Frevert Ma- 
chinery Company, New York; 96, Fox Machine Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; 98, J. A. Fay & Egan Company, New 
York; 99, Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, Ansonia, 
Conn.; 101, Walter H. Foster Company, New York; 110, 
Garvin Machine Company, New York; 114, Richard W. 
Geldart, New York; -134, Harron, Rickard & McCone, San 
Francisco, Cal.; 188, Hendey Machine Company, Torring- 
ton, Conn.; 139, Hilles & Jones Company, Wilmington, 
Del.; 145, Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York; 146, In- 
dependent Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, Ill.; 154, 
Jones & Lamson Machine Company, Springfield, Vt.: 156, 
Knox & Bro., New York; 161, Kenworthy Engineering Com- 
pany, Waterbury, Conn.; 162, Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, 
New York; 170, Motley, Green & Co., New York: 175, 
Municipal Engineering & Contracting Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; 177, Wm. B. Merchon & Co., Saginaw, Mich.; 178, 
Monarch Engineering & Mfg.~Company, Baltimore, Md.; 
181, Montgomery & Co., New York; 182, Manhattan Supply 
Company, New York; 183, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
New York; 189, Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, 
Mich. ; 190, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York; 192, 
New Jersey Foundry & Machine Company, New York; 196, 
Northern Electric Mfg. Company, Madison, Wis.; 198, 
Oliver Machinery Company, New York; 199, Oliver Machin- 
ery Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 200, Platt Iron Works, 
Dayton, Ohio; 207, Powell & Colne, New York; 208, 
Pawling & Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, Wis.: 211, Pacific 
Tool & Supply Company, San Francisco, Cal.; 212, Prentiss 
Tool & Supply Company, New York; 214, Quincy-Man- 
chester-Sargent Company, New York; 216, Rockwell En- 
gineering Company, New York; 218, H. A. Rogers Com- 
pany, New York; 219, John B. Roache, New York; 229, 
Stoever Foundry & Machinery Company, Myerstown, Pa.; 
237, Sherman-Brown-Clements Company, New York; 254, 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass.; 256, A. G. 
Spaulding & Bro., New York; 263, Tate, Jones & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; 274, Vermilye & Power, New York; 280, Wil- 
liamson Bros. Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 281, Whiting 
Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, Ill.; 288, Warren 
Steam Pump Company, New York; 290, R. M. Wilkinson 
Company, Norfolk, Va.; 304, Crescent Machine Company, 
Letonia, Ohio; 306, Excelsior Equipment Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ; 316, American Blower Company, Detroit, Mich. ; 
317, Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Class 1. One tropenas steel casting plant—Bidder 36, 
$69, part; 207, $8408. 

Class 4. One foundry cold saw—Bidder 17, $1550; 214, 
$1721.30. 
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Class 5. One automatic saw sharpening machine—Bid- 
der 17, $340; 134, $307.85; 199, $186. 
Class 6. Two crucible tilting furnaces—Bidder 178, 


One double chamber furnace—Bidder 216, 
$1640. 

Class 8. One universal milling machine—Bidder 33, 
$2275; 42, $2538.50; 134, $2095 and $1841; 190, $2148; 
211, $2400. 

Class 9. -One alligator shear—Bidder 99, $2590; 139, 
$3350. 

Class 10. One engine lathe—Bidder 190, $3320. 

Class 11. One high duty shaper—Bidder 134, $1240. 

Class 12. One band saw—Bidder 9, $335; 134, $478.30; 
199, $615, $668 and $643. 

Class 18. One vertical boring and turning mill—Bidder 
211, $2850. 

Class 14. One planer—Bidder 134, $3288; 190, $3315. 


Class 15. One pipe bending machine—Bidder 44, 
$212.50; 134, $255.70; 156, $248.50; 218, $232.25; 229, 
$950. 


Class 16. One band resaw—Bidder 9, $1700; 134, 
$1527.88 ; 177, $1775. 

Class 141. One improved batch revolving concrete mixer 
—Bidder 2, $701; 56, $600; 68, $610.50 and $650; 156, 
$442.33; 175, $585; 237, $540; 257, $770; 306, $674. 

Class 151. One speed lathe—Bidder 95, $234; 199, $508 ; 
212, $373. 

Class 152. One pillar shaper—Bidder 138, $750; 190, 
998. 

’ Class 171. One patternmaker’s speed lathe—Bidder 98, 
$535; 198, $211. 

Class 172. One flat turret lathe—Bidder 154, $1460. 

Class 173. One hand planer and jointer—Bidder 96, 
$235 ; 98, $390.55; 198, $506. 

Class 174. Two heating furnaces for drop hammer and 
for rivet and bolt machines—Bidder 26, $658; 161, $530.56 ; 
183, $550; 216, $380; 263, $365; 290, $380. 

Class 175. One oil furnace equipment—Bidder 26, $18,- 
203.50 ; 161, $10,507.83 ; 216, $11,775 ; 290, $15,340. 

Class 177. One electric traveling crane—Bidder 29, 
$4186; 183, $4984; 189, $4380; 190, $4200; 208, $427 
and $4500; 281, $4490. 

Class 178. One electrically driven plunger pump and 
spare parts—Bidder 23, $676; 81, $650; 170, $803. 

Class 179. Two steam winches—Bidder 7, $2200; 162, 
$2020 ; 280, $1800. 

Class 181. One motor driven universal plate, angle and 
bar shear—Bidder 95, $1462. 

Class 182. One motor driven improved pipe cutting, 
threading and nipple machine—Bidder 101, $1525 and 
$1600 ; 183, $2030; 190, $1648. 

Class 183. One band sawing machine—Bidder 96, $529 ; 
98, $631.30; 198, $525; 304, $500. 

Class 184. One patternmaker’s wood lathe—Bidder 96, 
$760 and $680; 98, $636.65; 198, $860, $930, $980, $635 
and $698. 

Class 188. One hand planer and jointer—Bidder 96, 
$440 ; 98, $508.25; 198, $618 and $418. 

Class 189. One high duty shaper—Bidder 91, $1575; 
190, $1248. 

Class 190. One universal cutter and tool grinder—Bid- 
der 91, $425, $463, $479.50, $487 and $489.25. 

Class 191. One water tool grinder—Bidder 32, $265; 
91, $283 ; 95, $278; 182, $320; 183, $284; 190, $210. 

Class 192. One standard radial drill—Bidder 91, $890; 
183, $965, $915 and $952; 190, $883. 

Class 193. One friction driven sensitive drill—Bidder 
91, $130. 

Class 194. One engine lathe—Bidder 110, $1260; 138, 
$1090 and $1250; 183, $1090; 190, $1198. 

Class 195. One screw cutting engine lathe—Bidder 110, 
$985 ; 138, $827; 183, $827; 190, $908. 

Class 196. Two change gear, screw cutting engine 
lathes—Bidder 91, $5840 and $5520; 110, $4600; 190, 
$4615 and $5140. 

Class 197. Two change gear, screw cutting engine 
lathes—Bidder 91, $3000; 110, $2700; 138, $2876; 188, 
$2876 ; 190, $2448. 

Class 198. One standard boring and turning mill—Bid- 
der 35, $3106; 91, $2925; 101, $8756; 183, $3500; 190, 
$3740. 

Class 200. One motor and gear for converting belt 
driven lathe into an electric operated appliance—Bidder 196, 
$1290. 

Class 201. Seven forges and one motor driven fan for 
forge blast—Bidder 316, $s4V, part; 317, $1162.50. 

Class 203. Two blowers and engines—Bidder 254, 
$1370; 317. $1034. 

Class 291. Eight triplex ammunition trolley hoists— 
Bidder 34, $1000; 114, $1099.92; 182, $1080; 192, $937.20; 
274, $572. 

Class 331. One pneumatic drill—Bidder 63, $80; 145, 
$90 ; 146, $59.75. 

Class 332. One pneumatic hammer—Bidder 63, $50; 
72, $38; 145, $384; 146, $36.50. 
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Class 333. Two clipping hammers—Bidder 63, $90; 72, 
$69 ; 145, $72.70; 146, $73; 156, $111. 

Class 334. One valve reseating machine—Bidder 57, 
$325 ; 92, $325; 114, $325; 156, $325; 181, $325; 182, $325; 
183, $325 ; 219, $325 ; 237, $325. 

Class 335. Hight hydraulic jacks—Bidder 56, $180.20; 
92, $167.80; 156, $172.50; 182, $175.20; 183, $160.40; 219, 
$155.40 ; 237, $160.80. 

Class 336. One vertical circulating pump—Bidder 23, 
$1096 ; 81, $1395; 288, $1175. 

Class 362. Delivered at bidders’ works, five steam 
driven torpedo air compressors—Bidder 145, $26,250; ..200, 
$18,000. 

The following bids were opened June 12, circular No. 
368, for supplies for the Isthmian Cana] Commission: 

Bidder 14, T. P. Castle, Quincy, Ill.; 17, Bobbie Foundry 
& Machine Works, New York; 20, Exeter Machine Works, 
New York; 21, Fairbanks Company, New York; 23, Fox 
Bros. & Co., New York; 31, E. L. D. Hester, New York; 
35, Hallidie Machinery Company, Seattle, Wash.; 37, Lam- 
bert Hoisting Engine Company, Newark, N. J.; 39, Lidger- 
wood Mfg. Company, New York; 40, Henry J. McCoy Com- 
pany, New York; 42, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New 
York; 48, Motley, Green & Co., New York; 49, New York 
Cableway & Engineering Company, New York; 50, Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company, New York; 52, Pittsburgh Indus- 
trial Iron Works, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 54, Queen City Supply 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 57, Chas. BE. Robidaux, St. 
Louis, Mo.; 66, Stroudsburg Engine Works, Stroudsburg, 
Pa.; 69, Vermilye & Power, New York. 

Class 13. Six hoisting engines—Bidder 17, $6669, 60 
days; 20, $5388, 60 .days; 35, $6080.40, 100 days; 37, 
$6086.70, $6521.40, $6005.70 and $6201.90, shpt., 10 days; 
39, $6882, 35 days; 40, $6030, no time; 31, $6006, 120 days; 
48, $6285, 75 days; 49, $5976, no time; 52, $5760, 45 days; 
54, $6180, 90 days; 57, $6150, 150 days; 66, $5970, 90 days: 
69, $5664; 75 days; 72, $5190, 84 days. 

Class 14. Two engine lathes—Bidder 21, $5040, 180 
days; 23, $8740, 110 days; 35, $3590.50, 100 days; 42, 
$2973.88, 150 days; 50, $4640, 105 days; 14, $3270, 150 
days. : 

Bids were received as follows at the office of the chief 
signal officer of the army, June 8, for furnishing telauto- 
graph motor generators and alternating current generator: 

Item 1, three telautograph motor generators; 2, one kw. 
alternating current generator. 

Fort Wayne Electric Works, Fort Wayne, Ind., item 1, 
$340 each; 2, $220; delivery in 70 days. : 

National Electric Supply Company, Washington, D. ‘C., 
item 1, $420 each; delivery in 125 days. 

Fidelity Electric Company, Lancaster, Pa., item 1, $450 
each ; 2, $160; delivery in 90 days. 

Sprague Electric Company, New York, item 1, $420 
each; delivery in 60 days. 

Federal Electric Company, North Girard, Pa., item 1, 
$316 each; delivery in 60 days. 

Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J., item 1, $342; 
delivery in 80 days. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., item 1, 
$445 ; 2, $130; delivery in 130 days. 

Bids for constructing a single screw suction dredge for 
Columbia River, Ore., were received by J. C. Sanford, major 
of engineers, United States Army, Philadelphia, Pa., June 
7, as follows: 

Moran Company, Seattle, Wash., $285,000; time, 14 
months; delivery at Seattle, Wash. 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company, New 
York, $234,500; time, 11 months; delivery at Newport 
News, Va. 

Maryland Steel Company, Sparrows Point, Md., $239,- 
850; time, 11 months; delivery at Sparrows Point, Md. 

Bids were opened June 10 by the supervising architect 
for seven new high pressure steam boilers and accessories 
for the post office and sub-treasury building at Boston, 
Mass, as follows: 

The Bueskel Company, Boston, Mass., $47,092; time, 
128 working days. 

‘ aa & Flett, Boston, Mass., $39,947; time, November 
. ae 

C. H. Sanborn, Boston, Mass., $41,950; time, October 
1, 1907. 

Walworth Construction & Supply Company, Boston, 
Mass., $40,876; time, as specified. 

Lynch & Woodward, Boston, Mass., $38,379; time, 
November 10, 1907. 

Under bids opened May 28 for supplies for the navy 
yards, class 21, one 9-ton wheel mill for grinding gun 
powder has been awarded to the I. & E. Greenwall Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, $3803; class 62, one boiler, Babcock & 
Wilcox Company, New York, $3381. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened June 4: 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 130, three 
da jacks, $172.50; class 156, one boiler testing pump, 

Sherman, Brown, Clements Company, New York, class 
184, 12 hydraulic jacks, $365.40. 
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Francis BoLuine, senior partner of the old estab- 
lished firm of Bolling & Lowe, iron and steel merchants, 
London, England, is dead. He was born in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, where his father was director in chief of the 
Royal Library. As a young man he removed to England 
and was for some time with the banking firm of C. I. 
Hambro & Son. After an interval passed again in Den- 
mark he returned to London, where he became connected 
with the firm of William Bird & Co., whose business he 
eventually took over in conjunction with the late J. E. 
Lowe, and later took into partnership L. Reincke and 
Clarence Bird, nephew of the late William Bird, who had 
also been some time connected with the firm. Mr. Bolling 
was for many years on the Board of the British [ron 
Trades Association and was a member of the London 
Chamber of Commerce. The late King Christian of Den- 
mark conferred upon him the Order of the Dannebrog. 
He leaves a widow and one son. 


THOMPSON McCosH, once quite prominent in Missis- 
sippi Valley trade circles, died June 6 at Burlington, 
Iowa, aged 76 years. He founded and for many years 
managed the McCosh Iron & Steel Company of Burling- 
ton, manufacturing barb wire and wire nails. The fail- 


ure of the company, which occurred in the early 90's, 


ruined him financially, and he was unable to retrieve his 
fortunes. 


Avucustus Trump, for some years secretary and treas- 
urer of the Pittsburgh Steel Foundry, died suddenly at 
his home in the East End, Pittsburgh, on June 11, of 
heart failure. 


CHARLES: FrRANcIS Cripps, a retired file manufacturer, 
died last week at his home in Philadelphia, Pa., aged 
79 years. He was widely known as a philanthropist, 
giving freely to charity and missionary work. 


Epwarkp MAHER, a member of the firm of Maher & 
Flockhart, foundrymen, and a former police commissioner 
of Newark, N. J., died June 15, aged 55 years. He served 
for several] terms as a member of the Board of Education 
of Newark. He was also a member of the State Board 
of Education. He was a native of Ireland and came to 
America with his parents when two years old, settling in 
Newark. He was a trustee of St. James Hospital and 
one of the vice-presidents of the Newark Board of 
Trade. 

WiiLtiAM Le Baron JENNEY, one of the leading archi- 
tects of Chicago and originator of modern steel construc- 
tion, died June 14 at Los Angeles, Cal., aged 74 years. 
In 1883 he was appointed architect for the Home Insur- 
ance Company of New York, with instructions to prepare 
designs for a tall fireproof office building at Adams and 
La Salle streets, Chicago. The order further called for 
a maximum number of well lighted small offices above the 
second story. The result was a steel skeleton building 
of the type now so generally employed in erecting tall 
buildings. 


EnocuH R. Morse, inventor of the Morse concealed 
dial, and a recognized expert on safes and vaults, died 
at East Somerville, Mass., June 12, aged 84 years. He 
was a native of Attleboro, Mass., and entered the safe 
business at Boston in 1839. In 1844 he established a 
safe business of his own under the name of E. R. Morse 
& Co., and some 18 years ago formed the E. R. Morse 
Safe Company. He retired from active business 10 
years ago. He was active in the affairs of Somerville 
and served on the Schoo] Committee and in the Legisla- 
ture. 

——__—.--o————— 

On account of the large number of orders being re- 
ceived by the Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Company, Pittsburgh, 
for the Seaife and We-Fu-Go water softening and puri- 
fying systems, the company has been compelled to enlarge 
its capacity for building these systems, and has recently 
made a large addition to its shops at Oakmont, Pa., in 
which has been installed considerable special machinery 
for increasing its output. 
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HARDWARE 


HERE is getting to be a fitting recognition of the in- 
T fluence upon traveling salesmen of advices from 
their principals, keeping them in touch with the estab- 
lishment with a view to aiding them in their efforts to 


secure orders. The manner in which this is accomplished 


naturally varies greatly according to circumstances and 
the personal characteristics and idiosyncrasies of those 
who are charged with the responsibility of directing the 


energies of the traveling force. In general the aim of 


such communications is to give the salesman information 
which will be of service to him in marketing the goods 
which he has to sell, so that he may be thoroughly posted 
with up to date advices in regard to the various lines 
he is offering, being equipped with particulars and sug- 
gestions of interest to him or his customers. One who 
is thus in close touch with the factory or the distributing 
establishment is given an opportunity to have an alert- 
ness, freshness and authority in the presentation of his 
’ wares which are not readily obtainable by the salesman 
who is left practically to his own resources and such 
points as he picks up along the way. A great advantage 
is possessed by the salesman who is so coached by his 
principals as to be able to view things from their stand- 
point, and to talk intelligently and authoritatively to his 
customers in regard to the goods he is handling, the 
conditions in related lines and the course and tendency 
of the market, All this has a broadening effect upon 
him and tends to make him a more welcome visitor and 
better salesman. 


Not a few who are directing the traveling salesmen, 
in addition to communicating with them for the purpose 
of imparting information and keeping them posted in re- 
gard to the products they are selling, endeavor in one 
way or another at the same time to stimulate them in 
their efforts in such a way as to develop their enthu- 
siasm and call out their best and most untiring energies. 
In doing this it is needful that tact and not a little in- 
genuity be employed, so that the result desired shall be 
. accomplished without arousing unpleasantly the sensibil- 
ities of the salesman or giving the impression of a 
captious and fault-finding spirit, which in trade as else- 
where is almost invariably mischievous in its influence. 
How the desired end is best to be secured is a question 
which presents an interesting and complicated problem to 
the manager of the sales department. Notwithstanding 
the admirable methods of progressive houses and the sub- 
stantial improvement which is noticeable in the usage of 
the best concerns who keep a force of men on the road, 
there is with most merchants and manufacturers who sell 
goods in this way an opportunity to make their system 
more complete, to carry it out more consistently, and 
probably to work on new lines. The result of wisely di- 
rected efforts in this direction should not only cause an 
increase of the volume and profitableness of the busi- 
ness, but a development of the ability of the salesman 
and the improvement of the service rendered to customers, 
This is a matter, therefore, proper attention to which 
should result in methods which will have an educational, 
elevating and broadening tendency throughout the trade. 


Condition of Trade. 


Contrary to the expectations of many merchants, the 
advent of real summer weather seems not to have 
greatly stimulated trade. In some quarters the market 
seems thus early to be drifting into the dullness usually 
expected during the midsummer. Manufacturers, how- 
ever, still have a great deal of business on their books, 
and prices continue steady on such orders as are being 
placed. Considerable complaint has been heard recently 
in regard to business from the South, but it is probable 
that the situation in the-cotton belt is not seriously 
different from its usual condition during the month of 
June. Jobbers in most sections are kept well occupied 
with current business, although relieved to some extent 
from the strain incident to the excessive demand of a 
year ago. The retail trade apparently is not likely to 
recover fully the business lost during the spring, when 
purchases of consumers were held back by the unseason- 
able weather. Some lines of seasonable goods, however, 
are a little more active, notably Wire Screen Cloth, 
Refrigerators, Ice Cream Freezers, &c, Deliveries con- 
tinue to improve, and there is a steady clearing up of 
back orders by manufacturers whose facilities have been 
overtaxed for many months. 


Chicago. 


The warmth and sunshine of recent days has done 
much toward relieving a rapidly growing apprehension 
of serious damage threatened by the persistent continu- 
ance of unseasonably cold weather. The effects of the 
adverse prospects, that up to a week ago menaced the 
corn crop, were beginning to find expression in a percep- 
tible hesitancy of trade. In some lines it was even more 
pronounced than in Hardware, but even there it was evi- 
dent. Reports now pretty generally agree that the ad- 
vent of growing weather has brightened the situation and 
a more optimistic feeling prevails. Trade is, on the 
whole, somewhat quieter as regards new business. Man- 
ufacturers and their representatives report a more mod- 
erate demand, and the buying movement shows a little 
abatement from the crowding pace of preceding months. 
No hesitation is noticed, however, in the offering of 
specifications on contracts and shipments from factory, 
and jobbers’ stocks are still heavy. Deliveries continue 
to improve, and the tense strain of abnormal activity is 
gradually being relieved. The quieter trend of affairs is 
regarded with complacency, and is not construed as in- 
dicative of hurtful reaction. So far this month jobbers’ 
sales are in excess of those of a year ago for the same 
period, and are expected to maintain the average for the 
second half. An active movement in Screen Doors and 
Wire Cloth has begun in the Southwest, though in the 
North and Northwest consumers have had but little need 
for these goods, and but few reorders have been received 
from that region. Agricultural Implement makers have 
been placing large contracts for Bolts, Nuts and Rivets, 
and it is said that the recent advances in Bolts have been 
well maintained. Galvanized Sheets are still scarce, and 
the improvement in deliveries is discouragingly slow. 
The situation in Black Sheets is somewhat better, but by 
no means satisfactory. Wire Nails and Barb Wire are 
not yet being furnished promptly enough to wholly sat- 
isfy requirements, and scarcity in some sizes of the for- 
mer is at times complained of. Prospects point to easier 
conditions during the quiet summer months, and it is the 
hope of both dealers and makers that during this period 
the harassing troubles of congested capacities will be re- 
lieved. 
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Cleveland. 


THE W. BINGHAM CoMPANY.—The general Hardware 
trade considering the cold and rainy weather we have 
had for the last two weeks is remarkably good. The sea- 
son is unusually backward, and for this reason undoubt- 
edly the trade in Farming Utensils will continue up to 
August 1, anyway. Scythes, Snaths, Scythes Stones, 
Grass Hooks, Lawn Rollers, Lawn Mowers, Freezers and 
Refrigerators are being sold quite freely. A large amount 
of building is going on throughout the country, and the 
better class of house trimmings have the call. It is won- 
derful what effect a little sunshine and warm weather 
has upon country trade. It brightens up at once on the 
first appearance of nice weather. There is a large de- 
mand at the present time for Nails and Wire Fencing, in- 
dicating that while the weather is unpropitious for farm- 
ers to till the land, they are busy repairing their fences 
and barns and other buildings. 

There seems to be no let up in the sale of supplies in 
the mining milling and manufacturing line, as they all 
seem to be very busy and need, and are buying a great 
many goods. There is still a shortage in the leading or 
standard sizes of merchant pipe and some kinds of fit- 
tings. Never in the history of the country has there been 
such a large consumption of these classes of goods as 
there has been in the last 18 months. 

An immense amount of goods is being transported by 
the railroads throughout the country, and we understand 
that contracts for a large number of new freight cars are 
being placed by some of the leading railroad companies 
indicating that they intend to keep up as far as possible 
with the demand for increased transportation facilities. 

We look for a good steady trade throughout the bal- 
ance of this year. Prosperity seems to be in all our 
borders. 


St. Louis. 


NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COMPANY.—We “ touch 
wood ” while we write that the weather is beautiful. It 
hasn’t rained for three days. The strawberry crop was 
ruined by frost, but we are buying strawberries in the 
market to-day at 10 cents per box, and there are lots of 
them. 

According to recent reports wheat has not been dam- 
aged as much as some people stated. Some of our sales- 
men from Missouri and Illinois tell us they never saw a 
better prospect for winter wheat at this time. Our friends 
in the South write us they have had to plant cotton two 
or three times. This of course is very much like work, 
but we remember some of the greatest cotton crops this 
country has ever had have been in years when cotton 
had a late start. Corn is also late, but it is not too late. 

The tales of crop disaster have looked to us all along 
like manipulation. At the millers’ convention, held a 
short time ago in St. Louis, we said if we were specula- 
ing we would sell wheat short. Now we have the pleas- 
ure of saying “I told you so.” 

Notwithstanding all the pessimistic reports business 
continues unusually good. Sales are running ahead of 
last year. Orders for fall goods are coming in nicely. 
There are bad spots here and there, but taking the sit- 
uation all in all we see no grounds to do any calamity 
howling. 

When we wrote recently about the number of our cit- 
izens who are “toting” pistols, we did not know the 
President was included in the list, but it seems when 
they lifted up his coat tails at a function in Washington 
they found a great big revolver in his hip pocket. We 
wonder what make it was. We wonder what brand the 
President prefers. Nothing was said about the other 
pocket, and we wonder whether a pint or a quart was 
there. With all the cranks and crazy people who are run- 
ning loose in the country we do not blame the President 
for carrying a gun. We hope, however, that this incident 
will not make the fashion more popular. The same neces- 
sity for carrying light artillery does not exist in the 
ease of most common ordinary citizens. 

Vacation time is with us. Vacations have become an 
institution. The clerk now talks about “his” vacation. 
Like anything else, vacations are subject to abuse. Some 
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of our people come back in a badly damaged condition. 
Vacations should be taken “ judgmatically ”; most of the 
trouble comes from overdoing them. 

Edison recently wrote a very interesting article on 
He suggested that the farmer on his vaca- 
tion should go to the city and the city man to the coun- 
try, the man who lives in the mountains should go to 
the seashore and the man on the seashore should go to 
the mountains. The gist of it all was that each one of us 
should get just as much change as possible. 

We believe vacations are a good thing, but often the 
man who is slaving for a large family does not get his, 
while the young fellow without any responsibilities and 
who does not need a vacation is right on deck when the 
boat leaves. Too often it is the case that everybody takes 
a vacation “but father,” when probably father needs it 
most of all. 

On the other hand, all over the country we will have 
nice, pleasant little groups of summer bachelors who will 
try their best to while away the weary hours while their 
families are gone. In the mountains and at the seashore 
there will be nice little groups of summer widows, read- 
ing summer romances and wondering if somebody or 
something will turn up. Probably new associations will 
be made by husbands and wives. Some may be for the 
better, some for the worse—who knows? Jes so! Jes so! 

Prices are being well maintained. Some kinds of 
goods are still scarce. One prominent manufacturer 
writes us that he is now just starting to work on his 
February orders. We are surprised at the large current 
business from stock on such goods as Screen Doors and 
Refrigerators. 

This has been a great season for the sale of Lawn 
Mowers, but a very bad season for the sale of Rubber 
Hose. Last year it was different. Then we could not 
fill our orders for Rubber Hose, and now we have Rubber 
Hose for sale. Our buyer of this line wants to know if 
we expect him to be a clairvoyant, to be able to tell in 
advance whether it will be a wet or a dry season. We 
have informed him every first-class buyer should always 
be able to prognosticate the future. 

Next week the Hardware clans will gather in Boston. 
The broad “a” of the East will mingle with the narrow 
“a” of the West, the supposed nasal twang of New 
England will mingle with the alleged soft, lisping accent 
of the Southerner. These gentlemen will all attend 
strictly to business, and, as the editor of The Iron Age 
would say, all their deliberations will be of a “calm and 
judicial character.” The retail trade will be reminded 
that the jobber is a middleman, and somebody will want 
to know what right he has to live on this earth. Then 
there will be a paper, ‘Is the Jobber a Necessity?” and 
we hope somebody will answer, “ He may not be a neces- 
sity, but he is an ‘ izzer.’” 


Louisville. 


BeLKNAP HARDWARE & Mre. ComMPpANy.—The crop re- 
ports as they come in are not overencouraging. We keep 
on hoping for warm, bright weather in the surrounding 
and Southern country, but instead have been treated to a 
succession of destructive storms, floods and cloudbursts, 
followed by cold nights, until we have gotten to take them 
as much as a matter of course as the daily ham and eggs 
at our rural hotel breakfast table. 

The wonderful part of it is that, with all of this dis- 
couragement from the river bottoms and the thrice plant- 
ed cotton field districts, and reported shortages of all 
kinds of things that grow in acres and sell by the bushel, 
there still continues a large amount of business. The 
centers of trade industry, where there are mills and fae- 
tories and added construction, all of the things which go 
to make wages and consequent purchasing power for the 
people, seem to be uninterruptedly active. 

We do not see that deliveries of the staples seasonable 
are much improved, and we are certain there is no weak- 
ness yet reflected in prices. What is selling from the 
farm brings such remunerative returns that the country 
banks have become plethoric depositories and consequent 
lenders of money to an extent they never dreamed of be- 
fore. Several of the banks in the small towns in our own 
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State with which we are familiar have doubled their 
capital and show a fine pyramid of deposits by descend- 
ing years. 

There are more houses to the acre and more Paint to 
the houses, better fed mules in the wagons and better 
Harness on the mules than there were a couple of years 
ago. It is fair to presume that the kitchen and bedroom 
inside the cabins and houses have their share of this 
prosperity, and that better Bedsteads and more elaborate 
Cooking Stoves than the mistress of the house thought 
possible five years ago, to say nothing of Pianos and im- 
proved Washing Machines, are the rule. 

Harvesting in the lower part of our own State has be- 
gun, and the whir of the Mowing Machine is pleasant 
music in the ear of those who own the ripening fields of 
wheat. 

Our travelers’ reports from a large portion of the 
State of Texas give encouragement from that quarter, 
and our vice-president, who attended the Arkansas Hard- 
ware meeting, brings back words of encouragement, not 
only by reason of the prospects of that State, so variedly 
productive in its agriculture, timber and mines, but also 
by reason of the order of men who are engaged in the 
distribution of Hardware throughout its boundaries. That 
is what we look forward to, a constant elevation of the 
standards in our calling, with a sincere desire to serve 
the community, while we reap a modest reward for our 
labors and sacrifices, and that each one of us shall go 
onward with tue assurance of the mere fact of a man 
belonging to the Hardware business is as it were a 
patent of nobility. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DuplLEy HARDWARE CoMPANy.—Most of the 
Southern jobbers are either in the midst of their annual 
stock taking or finishing it up, as this is the season when 
Southern houses perform this disagreeable task. Every- 
thing indicates that the past year has been one of the 
best and most satisfactory that Southern houses have 
ever had, aud we feel sure that the majority of Southern 
concerns are well pleased with the past year’s results. 

In our last letter to you we made a rather blue re- 
port of present conditions, but we are now very much 
pleased to state that conditions have greatly improved 
during the past two weeks. The weather has been all 
that could be desired, and the wheat, corn and cotton 
crops have made wonderful headway. With continued 
good weather there is going to be a very satisfactory 
crop indeed, and the prospects for business during the 
summer and fall are excellent. 

Movement of seasonable goods has picked up consid- 
erably during the past 10 days, and there has been a 
big trade on Wire Cloth, Freezers, Refrigerators, Lawn 
Mowers and other summer goods. The Southern houses 
have all made an advance on Nails and Wire, and prices 
are firm in all lines. ~Collections are satisfactory. 


Boston. 


BicELtow & DowsE ComMpPpany.—Yesterday (Sunday) 
marks the commencement of our summer weather, with 
a temperature of 80 degrees. The coming week will be 
a gala one in Boston, as it marks the annual meeting here 
of the National Retail Hardware Association and the 
meeting of the New England Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. The prospect is for favorable weather and the va- 
rious plans that have been arranged for the entertainment 
and care of the guests have been very carefully com- 
pleted. Everything is arranged for a very arduous week, 
and those in charge have aimed to have every one enjoy 
a pleasant and profitable visit. 

June is a pleasant month to visit New England, and 
at this season the hotels are not overcrowded. AS a con- 
vention city in summer Boston offers very many attrac- 
tions. The crowds who seek New England as a summer 
resort have been backward in coming on account of the 
cold weather, but everything is ready for the great rush 
that is now soon to come with the advent of real summer 
weather. 

Retail dealers in some lines complain of loss of trade 
on account of the backward season, but there is little com- 
plaint from the Hardware trade. The jobbers surely are 
doing a larger business than that of past years. Their 
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stocks are large and very complete, and dealers find it 
advantageous to patronize them in place of subjecting 
themselves to long delays if they send their orders to the 
factories. Many dealers are satisfied that it is to their 
advantage to order light and often, and this helps the job- 
bers. Manufacturers’ stocks are very light, and many will 
welcome a little let up to give them time to complete their 
lines. 

Several months of comparatively dull trade will hardly 
enable them to get their stocks in normal condition. The 
shortage in raw material still continues and prices are 
very firm. Labor is paid a high wage. There is nothing 
in sight to warrant a lower range of prices. 

Railroad freights are very much congested. Three 
weeks for cars from Pittsburgh to Boston is more than 
double the usual running time. These delays seem un- 
accountable and are annoying every one. Collections are 
very satisfactory. 


Philadelphia. 


SUPPLEE HARDWARE CoMPANY.—Trade conditions dur- 
ing the entire month of May exceeded the volume antici- 
pated by both the jobber and retail merchant from the 
fact of the unusually cold and rainy weather. Almost 
the entire trade naturally felt that it would affect the 
trade of the retail dealers, but the volume of trade was 
generally satisfactory for that month and exceeded the 
same month in 1906. 

The weather in the past week has changed remarkably 
to much warmer weather, and the effect has been to in- 
crease the products of the farmers and trade now appears 
to be satisfactory to jobbing merchants, and both mail 
orders and salesmen’s orders are sufficiently large to keep 
the trade busy. A more hopeful feeling now prevails re- 
garding agricultural products. 

Prices remain firm and both manufacturers and job- 
bers, and we feel the retailers, believe these prices are 
likely to continue during the year, and consequently there 
is no hesitation with retailers in buying, the jobbers keep- 
ing up their stock of goods in order to quickly supply or- 
ders as they arrive. 

Less complaint has recently existed in regard to deliv- 
ery of goods by the railroads, and from the information 
we can obtain there are sufficient cars to supply the de- 
mand, but they are a little short of engines sufficient te 
keep all the cars in use. There is every appearance, how- 
ever, of an additional supply of engines within a few 
months. ‘This is satisfactory to all the trade around our 
location. 

At this writing everything appears to be going along 
in a satisfactory manner. 


Portland, Oregon. 


Farting, Hatrnes & McCatMan.—The good times and 
favorable conditions continue. Last yéar at this time we 
thought that it would be pretty nearly impossible for us 
to do much more business than we were doing at that 
time. To-day all legitimate lines of business in this terri- 
tory. are doing from 10 to 50 per cent. more business 
than they did 12 months ago. This increase in business 
is reflected in our bank clearances, which have for some 
time led all the larger cities of the United States in their 
percentage of increase over last year. This; as we have 
said before, is not due to real estate activity, but is a 
reflection of the genuine business conditions. Another 
thing which should be taken into account in considering 
this is that pretty nearly half the banks in this city do 
not clear through the clearing house. 

In our last letter we mentioned the increase in build- 
ing construction for March and April. The figures for 
May have not been exactly made up as yet, but they will 
show an increase of fully 50 per cent. 

Crop conditions still continue favorable. There is no 
sign of the failure of any crops in any portion of the 
Pacific Northwest, and all our grain and fruit raisers 
are looking forward with pleasant anticipation to a sea- 
son of plentiful crops and good prices. 

One thing that perhaps does not strike the average 
person as productive of much business for the Hardware 
dealer, but which in the long run benefits him as well as 
all other businesses, is the tourist travel. We can report 
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a very gratifying increase in this in the last year, which 
undoubtedly has had an effect on the general prosperity 
of this territory. To the man who has lived in Oregon, as 
well as in the Hast, it is impossible to understand why 
any one after once seeing this country and experiencing 
the beauties of its climate, a moderate temperature both 
winter and summer, should ever want to experience an- 
other winter or another summer in the East. This im- 
pression is only strengthened by the telegraphic reports of 
the. unseasonable weather in New York and New England, 
the crop failures, or partial failures, in the Middle West 
and the cloudbursts and cyclones in almost any part of 
the country east of the Rocky Mountains. As soon as 
the beauties of our climate are known we will undoubt- 
edly have a large influx of tourists, who will make their 
homes here for at least a part of the year. This has al- 
ready begun and promises to continue and grow rapidly. 
Besides the money left here by the regular tourists a 
very large proportion of people who first visit this coun- 
try as sightseers eventually settle here, bringing with 
them their friends and their neighbors. We are still 
feeling the effects of the tourist travel which came with 
our Lewis and Clark Fair, and expect to feel it in an 
increasing degree as the present new arrivals have time 
to tell their relatives and friends of the beauties of the 


North Pacific Coast. 
——+e___ 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—Notwithstanding the lateness of the sea- 
son, new business is being received by the mills in good 
volume. Shipments continue heavy on contract specifi- 
cations. Mills are showing some improvement in deliv- 
eries on back orders. There are, however, exceptions to 
this, information being received at this office of car lot 
orders placed last November and December, not a keg of 
which has yet been received by the purchasers. The 
market is firm, and for prompt shipments slight pre- 
miums are sometimes paid. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery, 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
Carloads, to jobbers 
Carload lots, to retail merchants 

New York.—The volume of demand is good and ship- 
ments ‘are being made with reasonable promptness con- 
sidering the congested condition of mills. The local mar- 
ket is fairly well maintained with the exception that 
sometimes Hardware jobbers sell Nails at less than 
regular quotations to effect the sale of other goods. New 
York jobbers’ quotations are: To retailers, carloads, on 
dock, $2.19; less than carloads, on dock, $2.83; small lots 
at store, $2.30. 

Chicago.—In spite of predictions, heretofore often ven- 
tured, that trade in Wire Nails would soon visibly de- 
cline, the demand*continues with a surprising degree of 
vigor. There is, to be sure, a somewhat smaller volume 
of new business developing, but at that it is still remark- 
ably large for this season of the year. While some im- 
provement in deliveries is noticed, it is slight in com- 
parison with what was naturally expected at this time. 
Quotations are aS follows: $2.18 in car lots to jobbers 
and $2.23 in car lots to retailers, with an advance of 5 
cents for less than car lots from mills. 

Pittsburgh—New demand for Wire Nails continues 
fairly heavy in spite of the lateness of the season, while 
specifications against contracts are being received very 
freely and shipments by the mills continue heavy. We 
may note that the mills are gradually catching up on back 
deliveries, the supply of Steel and also of cars being bet- 
ter now than for some time. Buyers who want prompt 
shipments are sometimes compelled to pay slight pre- 
miums over regular prices. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery, 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
Carloads, to jobbers 
Carload lots, to retail merchants , 

Cut Nails.—Back orders are being cleaned up to some 
extent by the mills and shipments are being made more 
promptly. Cars and Steel are both in better supply, and 
deliveries on contract orders are heavy. Prices are gen- 
erally firm, but concessions of about 5 cents per keg are 
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made by some mills which desire business. Quotatfons 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Carload lots, to jobbers, 
$2.05; less than carloads, to jobbers, $2.10; less than car- 
loads to retailers, $2.20. Iron Cut Nails at points west 
of and including Buffalo and Pittsburgh are held at 10 
cents advance on Steel Cut Nails. 


New York.—Mills are making shipments more prompt- 
ly, consequently jobbers’ stocks show a better assortment. 
While the market is generally maintained, in some in- 
stances it is affected by Nails recently purchased from 
mill at less than regular quotations. Jobbers of Hard- 
ware sometimes sell small lots of Nails at less than job- 
bers’ regular quotations to secure business in other lines. 
New York jobbers’ quotations are on the basis of $2.30 
for small lots at store. 


Chicago.—Better weather for building operations and 
renewed activity in the car building industries is respon- 
sible for an increased demand for Cut Nails. Prices are 
fairly well maintained, though slight concessions by some 
mills are reported. Quotations are as follows: Iron Cut 
Nails, car lots, to jobbers, $2.33; to retailers, $2.38; Steel, 
to jobbers, in car lots, $2.23; to retailers, $2.28. 

Pittsburgh—rThe Cut Nail mills are now pretty well 
caught up on back orders, and consumers are getting 
prompter shipments that for some time. New business 
being placed is light and is nearly all together for small 
lots. The supply of Steel and of cars is showing steady 
improvement, and shipments by the mills on contracts are 
heavy. Prices are firm, but are occasionally shaded about 
5 cents a keg by some mills that are looking for business. 
Quotations are as follows, f.0.b. Pittsburgh: Carload lots, 
to jobbers, $2.05; less than carloads, to jobbers, $2.10; 
less than carloads, to retailers, $2.20. Iron Cut Nails at 
points west of and including Buffalo and Pittsburgh are 
held at 10 cents advance on Steel Cut: Nails. 


Barb Wire.—Buyers are specifying liberally on con- 
tract orders, and mills are catching up on back shipments. 
New business is light. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 


10 days: 


Painted. Gal. 


Jobbers, carload lots $2.45 


Kietailers, carload lots 2.50 
Retailers, less than carload lots 2.60 

Chicago,—The persistent continuance of demand is al- 
most without precedent. It is reported by the principal in- 
terests to be still strong, and the volume of specifications 
and orders offered is sufficient to prevent a rapid return 
to normal conditions of deliveries. We quote as follows: 
Jobbers, Chicago, car lots, Painted, $2.33; Galvanized, 
$2.63; to retailers, car lots, Painted, $2.38; Galvanized, 
$2.68; retailers, less than car lots, Painted, $2.50; Gal- 
vanized, $2.80; Staples, Bright, in car lots, $2.30; Gal- 
vanized, $2.60; car lots. to retailers, 10 cents extra, with 
an additional 5 cents for less than car lots. 


Pittsburgh.-—Specifications against contracts continue 
to come in quite freely, but new tonnage being entered 
by the mills is light, as the spring trade is over. The 
mills are catching up on back deliveries, the supply of 
Steel and of cars being better than for some time. Quo- 
tations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 


per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Gal. 


Jobbers, carload lots $2.45 


Retailers, carioad lots 2.50 
Retailers, less than carload lots 2.60 


Smooth Fence Wire.—Shipments on contract orders 
continue heavy, and mills are operating mostly on this 
class of business. The market is firm, and quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 

Jobbers, carlouds 
Retailers, carloads 

The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 
The other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take 
the usual advances. as follows: 


6to9 10 1112412413 14 15 16 
Annealed Base. $0.05 10: .45.. 28. ..85 45 55 
Galvanized... . $0.30 26) 8. SB. 206 7166. L465 


Chicago.—In common with other Wire products the 
demand for Smooth Wire from manufacturers is not 
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abating as speedily as. was anticipated. Shipments, 
though made with a little more promptness, are not yet 
equal to requirements. Quotations are as follows: In 
car lots, to jobbers, $2.03, f.o.b. Chicago, and to retailers, 
$2.10. 

Pittsburgh—The mills are running principally on 
specifications on contracts, which are coming in very 
freely, and shipments continue heavy. New demand has 
held up longer than usual owing to the continued wet 
weather, which prevented farmers from working in the 
ground but allowed them to build fences, which naturally 
increased consumption. The market is very firm, but 
there is no intimation of an early change in prices. We 
quote, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 


The Skinner Chuck Company.—The Skinner Chuck 
Company, New Britain, Conn., announces that in view 
of requests received from a considerable number of the 
company’s customers for a more liberal cash discount it 
has decided to make its terms of payment as follows: 
Net cash 30 days or 2 per cent. discount for cash within 
10 days from date of invoice. The company’s former 
terms, adopted some months since, were net 30 days with 
1 per cent. for cash in 10 days. To secure the 2 per cent. 
discount it is absolutely necessary that the company’s 
customers remit within the 10 day period, as it is found 
not only desirable but necessary to treat all customers 
alike in this respect. 


Sash Cord.—The meeting of Sash Cord manufactur- 
ers, held last week, as reported in these columns, did not 
develop the advance in prices which some buyers had 
been led to expect. Some persons still express the belief 
that an upward movement may be expected in the near 
future as a result of the rise in cotton, declaring that 
manufacturers can make no profit at the present ruling 
figures. The general feeling, however, is that Sash Cord 
is high as compared with past records, and that an ad- 
vance is unlikely for this reason if for no other. It 
is admitted that not much business has been done recent- 
ly, and that manufacturers are accumulating stock. 

Bolts and Nuts.—As we go to press the monthly 
meeting of the associated manufacturers of Bolts and 
Nuts is in session in this city. Well posted persons 
express the belief that there is likely to be no change in 
published quotations. While new business is not espe- 
cially heavy, most manufacturers still have a supply of 
unfilled orders, and prices continue to be well maintained. 


| Screws.—The approach of the end of the half year 
for which prices were fixed by the Screw manufacturers 
has led to some inquiry among the trade as to the proba- 
ble schedule for the last half year. In some quarters 
there seems to be a disposition to expect an advance, en- 


couraged no doubt by some salesmen, in an effort to. 


stimulate business. Others scout the idea and state that 
manufacturers will be entirely satisfied to maintain 
present prices. 


Meat Choppers.—The Rollman Mfg. Company, 
Mount Joy, Pa., has advanced the retail selling prices 
of its two smallest sizes of Meat and Food Choppers 25 
cents, making them as follows: No, 11, 75 cents; No. 
12, $1. 


Rope.—The activity displayed by manufacturers in 
disposing of their output indicates that demand is not up 
to the producing capacity of the factories. The demand 
was comparatively light during the month of May, and 
hope is expressed that the present and the succeeding 
two months may witness greater activity. Under these 
conditions card prices, represented by the following quo- 
tations, are not adhered to in all instances. It is under- 
stood that “ Pure Manila” Rope has been quoted at 104 
to 10% cents. Sisal Rope is firmer than Manila products. 
Quotations are as follows: Pure Manila, 13 to 18% cents ; 
B quality, 12 to 12% cents. Pure Sisal, 914 cents; No. 2 
quality, 7% to 8 cents; No. 1 Jute, 4% in. and up, 9 cents; 
No. 2 Jute, 8% cents. 


Binder Twine.—The market continues dull, as most 
merchants who handle Twine have probably bought some, 
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and may not require larger stocks to supply demand, if 
crop reports prove to be substantially correct. The mar- 
ket’ has not gained strength since the opening of the sea- 
son, and under present conditions there are no indica- 
tions of an advance in prices. These. are somewhat ir- 
regular, and the following may be taken as a guide to the 
market: Sisal and Standard, 9‘to 9% cents; 600 ft. 
Manila, 12 cents; Pure Manila, 13% cents to 14 cents per 
pound, with usual discounts for large lots, central deliv- 
ery. 


Window Glass.—While reports regarding manufac- 
turers’ stocks are to the effect that in some sizes and 
qualities of Window Glass there is a decided shortage, 
especially in small sizes of single strength, jobbers re- 
port business as being quiet. The Eastern Window Glass 
Jobbers’ Association recently reaffirmed prices. The Cen- 
tral Window Glass Jobbers’ Association is reported as 
having withdrawn all prices, with the probability of 
higher ones being announced in the near future. A meet- 
ing of the Western Window Glass Jobbers’ Association is. 
scheduled to meet in Chicago on June 25. Manufactur- 
ers are looking forward hopefully to disposing of their 
stocks at remunerative prices. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Jobbers’ quotations from jobbers’ list October 1, 
1903, Greater New York, 90 and 10 per cent. discount on 
all sizes, single and double strength. Outside of Greater 
New York, in the Eastern District, prices are not uni- 
form, ranging from 90 and 5 for single and 90 and 10 
per cent. discount for double, to 90 and 15 for single and 
90 and 20 per cent. discount for double, according to lo- 
cation of territory. Minimum prices recommended by 
the Western Window Glass Jobbers’ Association are as 
follows: Jobbers’ quotations from jobbers’ list October 
1, 1903: 90 and 10 per cent. for single and 90 and 15 per 
cent. discount for double strength Glass. 


Linseed Oil.—New business is of fair volume and 
Shipments on contract orders are good. Nothing in the 
way of a large business is expected at this season. The 
market is firm on account of the position of Seed, owing 
to continued foreign demand, and crushers would prob- 
ably not be willing to accept contracts for delivery late in 
the fall if large buyers were willing to place them at rul- 
ing prices. New York quotations are as follows, accord- 
ing to quantity: City Raw, 45 to 46 cents per gallon; 
Out of Town Raw, 44 to 45 cents per gallon. Boiled Oil 
is 1 cent a gallon over Raw. 


Spirits Turpentine.—The demand for the week has 
been moderate, with prices %4-cent higher than last week. 
New York quotations are as follows, according to quan- 
tity: Oil Barrels, 60 to 60% cents; Machine Made Bar- 
rels, 601% to 61 cents per gallon. 


—_—o+o—__—_ 


THE NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CoMPpaANy, St. 
Louis, Mo., was the pioneer in making a display of Edge 
Tools at the conventions of the railroad master mechanics 
and master car builders, recently held at Atlantic City, 
N. J. This company displayed a full line of its Diamond 
Edge Tools, and particularly those which would be of use 
in connection with car building and mechanical work. It 
also showed prominently its line of Conqueror one-piece 
Shovels. 


THe Yate & TowNE Mra. Company, 9-15 Murray 
street, New York, has issued a catchy 12 page booklet, 
illustrated, entitled “ Let Us Be Your Town Crier,” ex- 
plaining the company’s system of free advertising fur- 
nished by it to the dealer, without cost. 


THE Navy DeparTMENT has issued notice of purchases 
for a variety of material to be delivered at the different 
navy yards. Bids will be opened July 2 and 9. Among 
the items of interest to the trade may be noted the fol- 
lowing: Bolts and Nuts, Nails, Drills, Emery Cloth, Files, 
Rivets, Cap Screws, Taps and Dies, Pliers, Hose, Packing 
and Lacing and miscellaneous Hardware and Tools. 


Eart G. Woop has purchased the General Hardware, 
Stove, Paint and Sporting Goods stock of Walter Hick- 
erson, Grangeville, Idaho. 
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THE BOSTON CONVENTIONS. 


National Retail Hardware Association.—_New England Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


HE annual convention of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, held jointly with the New Eng- 
land Hardware Dealers’ Association, at Boston, this 
week, opened Tuesday morning under most favorable 
auspices. ‘The early attendance was most satisfactory. 
A large number of members, delegates from many State 
associations, had arrived before the opening session was 
called to order. Few parts of the country were not rep- 
resented. A special train carried an important Western 
delegation through from Chicago, including a majority of 
the National officers, which afforded an unusual oppor- 
tunity for a discussion of affairs preliminary to actual 
convention work, as well as having delightful social 


features. The New England Association had arranged 
a very attractive programme of entertainment, which be- 
gan even before the convention opened, continuing 
throughout the week, and even over to the next Monday, 
so that the hundreds of visitors must leave the Hub with 
pleasant remembrances of their sojourn there. 

The association brought with it a sudden and enervat- 
ing rise in temperature, until the 90 mark was passed 
by official thermometers. But the liberal use of electric 
fans tempered the heat of the meeting hall and exhibition 
rooms, and made the open air excursions the more en- 
joyable. 

The Hardware exhibition was large and representa- 
tive, many manufacturers being present with elaborate 
displays of their products. The New American House, 
where meetings and exhibitions were held, proved satis- 
factory for the purpose. 

Much interest is displayed as to the place of the next 
annual convention. Denver, St. Louis and Milwaukee are 
prominent in the contest, but Chicago is advocated by an 
influential following. Other places are mentioned, but it 
is taken for granted that one of the cities named will be 
selected, when the convention comes to that part of its 
deliberations. 

The Opening Session 


convened at 10 o’clock Tuesday morning,: more than 200 
members and guests being present, including a number 
of ladies, many of whom came on with the delegates, 
availing themselves of the opportunity to visit historic 
Boston and its delightful suburbs. President John B. 
Hunter of the New England Association called the meet- 
ing to order and welcomed the delegates, and introduced 
President Edward M. Bush, Evansville, Ind., the head of 
the National Association, who presided during the meet- 
ings. There was prayer by Rev. Charles A. Bidwell, 
Waverly, Mass., followed by the singing of “ America.” 
Mayor John F. Fitzgerald, of Boston, addressed the 
meeting, welcoming the delegates and their guests to the 
city, and Speaker Cole, of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives, extended the greetings of the Common- 
wealth, representing Governor Guild, who was unable to 


be present. Former presidents, H. G. Cormick, Cen- 
tralia, I1l., and W. P. Bogardus, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, made 
brief responses to the words of welcome. 


Mr. Bogardus’s Address. 


Mr. Bogardus read a paper on “ Our National Asso- 
ciation,” in part, as follows: 

When over 13 years ago the fact was impressed on 
us that it was not good for Hardware men to stand alone, 
we tried association, and we found that there were things 
we could do when grouped together, that we could not 
do when standing alone. 

In the minds of some the words union or association 
are scare words, and their imagination has been unduly 
exercised for fear that these organizations would assume 
to dictate the policy to the manufacturer and jobber as 
to the making and disposal of their product. But unions 
and associations are proper and justifiable movements 
provided they are managed on lines of justice and fair 
play for all interested. 


Future Association Work. 


In the years of work by the Hardware associations 
we have dealt largely with the catalogue house question. 
It was the great issue when we first organized, and it is 
still a very vital question. We have tried, with a rea- 
sonable amount of success, to help the manufacturer and 
jobber see the question from our standpoint. The ap- 
peal for fair play has been our shibboleth in the past, 
and we see no reason why we should not continue to use 
it. And while we must not forget the vital questions of 
the past, yet the question comes to us what, in the future, 
will be our mission? ) 

I would not presume to outline the future policy of 
the National Retail Hardware Associafion, but I. beg 
leave to submit some phases of the work as viewed from 
my standpoint. The question naturally comes to me, 
What can the National Association do to further the in- 
terests of the Hardware trade? 

I think that it will be conceded that organization 
brings strength. That the more complete the organiza- 
tion the greater strength there will be. To have an or- 
ganization that gathers up the forces of the several State 
associations into one united body gives all of them the 
strength of the whole. A small State association when 
afliliated with others has the strength of all behind it. 
So when questions of discrimination by manufacturer or 
jobber against the retailer, by going direct to the con- 
sumer, come up, there is an influence more potent than a 
State association can possibly be that will come in and 
help adjudicate the difficulty. This influence is more po- 
tent because larger. 


To the Manufacturer or Jobber 


who is overly anxious to enlarge his trade by selling in- 
discriminately to the consumer and to his customers’ cus- 
tomers without giving adequate protection to those who 
are his constant patrons over those who possibly buy but 
one bill in a life time, the fact that there is an organi- ° 
zation that reaches over the country, and that will have 
knowledge of his methods and will spread the facts to 
the Hardware trade of many States, has an influence 
that is not easily measured, but very plainly seen. 

And yet such a power is dangerous and a menace to 
trade if not wisely used. 


We Have Been Fortunate 


in having wise counselors so far, but the danger is with 
us, and we need to exercise the utmost caution in officer- 
ing our several State associations. But we hear from the 
merchant conscious of his success and proud of his achive- 
ments that there is no need of associations. He has had 
success. Why cannot others do as he has done? Such a 
position is not a fair one. Others may not have had his 
opportunities, may not have had his ability. 


We Organize to Help Each Other. 


If we were all strong we might not need help. It is 
the weak ones that need help and we that are strong 
have a duty to thent that we may not ignore. To gather 
up the needs of the State associations; to keep in close 
touch with their work; to be ready at all times to lend 
a helping hand, and to give counsel and advice and ad- 
monition when needed. These are some of the things 
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that the National Association can do to further the in- 
terests of the Hardware trade. 

Again, what can the National Association do to con- 
serve the interests of -the State associations, and help 
them to increase their membership? 


The National Association Is a Connecting Link 


between the retailer, jobber and manufacturer through its 
membership in the Joint Committee. There questions 
that affect both retailer and jobber can be discussed and 
conclusions secured that are well night impossible under 
ordinary circumstances. Through this committee the ear 
of both jobber and manufacturer has been reached and 
we have been able to present our point of view and appeal 
to their sense of justice and fair play. And our appeal 
has not been in vain. 


One of the Great Advantages 


the national organization has to offer the State associa- 
tions is its size and its facilities for the spreading of in- 
formation. The affiliated associations as organized into 
the national number nearly 10,000 members. That mem- 
bership enables the national to support a periodical that 
comes to all the members every month. Within its pages 
are gathered many things that are of interest and help ’ 
the retailer. Through its columns matters of informa- 
tion are sent broadcast over the country. 

As long as we are fair and just our strength lies in 
publicity. We have a powerful ally in the fact that 
we have a monthly that goes to nearly every Hardware 
man in the country. Through its columns we have ac- 
cess to other Hardware men and their ideas. No one will 
try to do things that are hurtful to the trade with a 
knowledge that his methods will be subject to the lime- 
light of investigation. It is not a cure for evil doing but 
a preventive. 


We Cannot Live Together In Peace 


unless we recognize each other’s rights: We cannot recog- 
nize other’s rights unless we give up some of our own. 
That is civilization, and the organization that attempts to 
leave every member entirely free and independent of all 
others is bound to be a failure. We are mutually de- 
pendent on each other. We need the strength of the 
strong, the caution of the timid and the perseverance of 
the faithful. With these advantages the national has 
something to offer the State associations that will help 
them to increase their membership. And so we come to 
the question 


What Gain Is There to a Hardware Man to Belong to an Association? 


This is a question that it should be needless to ask, 
but it is constantly asked, and so we give it consideration. 
At the gathering of the State associations we have found 
many manufacturers who have brought samples of their 
wares to exhibit them, feeling that in that. way they 
could have a larger clientage in ‘a shorter time than in 
any other way. This idea has grown until the exhibitions 
are becoming a feature of the annual conventions that is 
very prominent. 

The information that the Hardwareman can secure, at 
these meetings at a nominal cost, that would under other 
circumstances cost him months of time and a large ex- 
penditure of money—much more than most of us could 
afford to spare—amply justifies the time and expense 
for attending the State conventions. In these days of 
sharp competition we need to study the methods of the 
more successful, Where can it better be done than 


In Face to Face Talk 


with men who have made a success of their business? 
Men learn by contact with each other. Ambitions are 
stimulated by coming in touch with those who have 
grown. To be satisfied, to remain where you are, is to 
shrivel up and die. “Onward and upward” should be 
our motto. If we content ourselves to simply hand out 
goods that are called for we have little to look forward 
to. But if we not only hand out the goods called for, but 
seek to teach our customers the valuable qualities of 
other goods, and so stimulate them to acquire more 
things that will add to their comfort, we add to the sum 
of human happiness, and increase the output of the man- 
ufactured articles. 


To Be Simply a Shopkeeper 


is unworthy the ambition of any man present. But 
to be a merchant; to understand his business; to grasp 
its possibilities; to understand the goods that he offers 
for sale; to know their weak and strong points; to be 
able to speak intelligently of their uses and value is a 
combination that is worthy the efforts of any of us. 
We cannot get this measure of enthusiasm if we stay at 
home. Our eyes will not see the boundless opportunities 
for growth if we linger in the valley. We will not gain 
the knowledge from our brothers if we never meet them. 
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Pure Goods Crusade. 


There is still another thing our organization can do. 
A public opinion created by the vigorous protest of the 
Hardwaremen of the Northwest has made it unlawful 
to longer sell a can filled with mud, soapy water and a 
little oil as a first-class paint, notwithstanding it is pro- 
nounced by the maker as superior to any paint made, and 
guaranteed to stand five years under any condition. To 
stand for pure goods and combinations that the manu- 
facturers are not ashamed to put their names on is to 
stand for what is right. The influence of such a large 
association as the National, covering so much territory, 
brings with it a responsibility that we must face, And 
it brings to us an opportunity to wield an influence for 
good that we should not fail to use. The goods we sell 
are necessities. We do not eater to the needless wants of 
the community. But in every home that is made, every 
house that is built, every factory that is erected, the 
Hardwareman has a part. And so we are justified in 
taking a pride in our business, and in having an ambition 
for our Hardware associations, that they may inspire in 
the minds of their members a desire to excel in knowl- 
edge, in salesmanship, and in everything that goes to 
make capable and honest merchants. 


Other Addresses. 


Several of the visiting manufacturers and jobbers 
spoke briefly, including N. A. Gladding, E. C. Atkins & 
Co., Indianapolis; F. J. Semple, Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany, St. Louis, and S. Norvell, Norvell-Shapleigh Hard- 
ware Company, St. Louis, and R. R. Williams, The Iron 
Age. Mrs. Charles H. Williams addressed the convention, 
thanking the association for its courtesy in opening the 
session to the iadies. 


President Bush’s Annual Address. 


Tuesday afternoon was given up to a long executive 
session. The address of President Bush was a conspic- 
uous feature of the session. He said in part: 


Address of E. M. Bush. 


An eventful year and a quarter for our nation has 
passed since our Chicago meeting. The man of the 
“square deal” has had a potential influence upon na- 
tional legislation, which has been of such character that 
not only we as merchants, but practically ‘all members of 
our commonwealth must profit thereby. It quickens the 
blood of every true American and patriot to witness the 
demand arising from city and hamlet, from every section 
of our broad land, for the adoption of the “ square deal,” 
or, in other words, for “a reign of righteousness,” and for 
the elimination of the greed, graft and gouging charged 
and proven to have existed among some high in esteem 
and ‘influence. If among them, where does it not exist? 
is the natural inquiry. But the demand of the day is 
“investigate, eliminate—a square deal for all ”’—and what 
the American people demand they get. 

While our organization is not one of law making, our 
vocation brings us ‘into daily contact with those in every 
walk of life, and doubtless you have been impressed as 
have I with the expressions heard from laborer, artisan, 
maid and actress, farmer, merchant and professional men 
—expressions of admiration for the courage, honesty of 
purpose and championship of the people’s cause by those 
high in State and national influence and authority; all 
of which quickens, as I have said, the life blood of every 
true patriot. 





The Great Public Questions 


which have been legislated upon in the past few months 
have not been fully solved by what has been accomplished. 
Much still remains to be done, while others of momentous 
import are being agitated and discussed before coming up 
for legislation in the near future, but the tendency of the 
time is for a betterment of present unsavory, unwhole- 
some, unfair and therefore un-American conditions, 


The Most Sane and Wholesome Suggestions 


of solution for many of the trust problems coming under 
my observation among the flood with which we are in- 
undated on this question were by the Hon. Peter 8S. 
Grosscup, judge of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals of Chicago and published in the Outlook of Janu- 
ary 12, last. 

Let us hope that in the coming crucial legislation there 
will be no “brain storms” among those clothed with 
power to legislate. Let them weigh all things well, nor 
be led through public clamor into laws—not just and 
right for both corporations and the people—and therefore 
most calamitous to our nation. 


Hardware Business an Art™if Not a Science. 


We hear upon every hand of advance in arts and sci- 
ences. Has it occurred to you that the retail Hardware 
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business, properly conducted, is certainly an art, if not 
a science? Securing and teaching efficient salesmanship, 
determining the most profitable and effective manner in 
which to advertise from the multiplicity of ways and 
plans offered you, properly displaying goods, securing 
order and neatness in store arrangement, promptness and 
affability in employees, meeting the new conditions 
evolved by free rural mail delivery, country telephones, 
interurban trolley cars, mail order and catalogue house 
competition, decreasing profits, increased expense, buying 
of futures, financing your business, collections, fluctuat- 
ing markets, State and national Hardware associations, 
mutual fire insurance—all are calculated to broaden and 
deepen one’s capacity and judgment, and with all this 
should come a growth of business ethics among retailers. 


Instead of Enmity and Distrust Toward a Competitor, 


why not one of brotherhood and confidence? Instead of 
cutting the price of a competitor, why not think “if he 
gets such a price, why cannot I, by having a more attrac- 
tive store, a better display of goods, superior salesman- 
ship and affability, secure as good or better?’”’ Why be 
an underground railroad to secure goods for a paltry 5 
per cent. for some other merchant or mail order house, 
who, because of some violation of an agreement or of a 
broken rule, cannot buy direct, tuus enabling the “cut 
off the list” firm, by securing these goods through you, 
to become a pirate in the trade and demoralize prices in 
any locality, be it limited or extensive. Some may say 
this is business, but let this association stamp such busi- 
ness as disreputable. 


Result of Agitation. 


The catalogue of one of the largest mail order houses 
will appear hereafter with Hardware pages omitted. A 
separate catalogue of this line will be issued, but not 
mailed except upon special request. I am also reliably 
informed that their line of Hardware will be greatly re- 
duced, being restricted hereafter to about two grades and 
kinds. The various goods they carry and the prices 
quoted upon these goods for the most part afford a bet- 
ter profit for the retailer who is brought into competition 
with them. I judge this new policy to be the result of 
the combined and various efforts of the State associa- 
tions, the Joint Committee, the jobbers and those man- 
ufacturers who are in sympathy with our movement. 
However, we must not be content with the success thus 
gained, but with renewed determination keep up the fight. 
The permanency and value of our accomplishments will 
be determined when we enter our next period of hard 
times, for we know that it was during the hard times 
following the panic of 1893 that the cataloguers made 
such strides. It behooves us to perfect our organization 
and become schooled in working and standing together, 
that we may battle against future expansion of mail 
order houses in times of depression. 


' The Key of the Situation 


—manufacturers selling the cataloguers, especially the 
standard brand and patented and controlled articles—lies 
without question in the jobbers’ hands. While we cheer- 
fully and gratefully acknowledge that their efforts have 
been of vast assistance, still we are prompted to ask, 
“ Have they as individual firms rendered all the aid they 
could?” I fear not, for who doubts, had every jobber 
been for the past few years persistent in his request to 
the manufacturer that this evil cease, who doubts that 
this Banquo’s ghost would have been laid long ago. The 
jobbers have a strong organization which we commend 
and approve; retailers have realized and felt its power 
and influence in various ways, especially in demanding 
and securing the jobber’s differentials. It appears to 
me we, in our turn, should now demand from them our 
differential—which is the elimination of unfair catalogue 
competition. Business ethics demand that the jobber, 
while enjoying the differential and controlled prices to 
retailers which assure his profits, should not compla- 
cently witness the cataloguer market these same wares 
in direct competition with the retailer at prices unre- 
munerative to him. 


In How Many Instances Are the Cataloguer's Prices 


as low as the prices asked the retailer by the jobber, and 
when the retailer in his effort to compete with the cata- 
loguer goes direct to the manufacturer, he often finds the 
manufacturer’s prices even higher than those of the job- 
ber? Such conditions, I say, are not ethical, and unless 
made so the retailer, for his very life’s sake, will of ne- 
cessity be compelled to solve this problem for himself. 
There are now mutterings in our ranks, and some 
experiments in collective buying being attempted. We 
believe the logical and most convenient way of dis- 
tributing goods, especially with limited capital, is that 
now in vogue—manufacturer, jobber, retailer, provided, 
the cataloguers’ assassin competition is eliminated. What 
I have said in this connection do not misconstrue and 
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misunderstand. I am not throwing down the gauntlet 
to our friends, the jobber. I say this for our mutual 
good, hoping it may cause the jobber to renew his efforts 
to stop the unfair competition of the cataloguers, demoral- 
izing to the retailers and detrimental to his own business 
interests. Let us here to-day urge the jobber to renew 
his efforts in our behalf and in his own. 


Tresspassing on Retailer’s Territory. 


That old grievance of some manufacturers and jobbers 
trespassing upon the territory of the retailer has not 
been entirely eliminated. Though there is not as much 
general compldint as formerly, from some sections of 
the country comes great complaint, and at a later session 
of this convention the subject of “Trade Boundaries ” 
will be discussed by one familiar with this situation. 


“We Sell to Dealers Only.” 


You have all noted upon the letter and bill heads of 
many prominent firms: “ We sell to dealers only.” The word 
“dealers” in the hands of some firms is an elastic one 
as to meaning. Let us as an association, vigorously pro- 
test against its being stretched to include factories, plan- 
ing mills, contractors, blacksmiths and pawnbrokers. 
Again the value and worth of our organization will be 
tested in this particular, when times of depression come, 
when there will come to manufacturer and jobber, the 
temptation to market their wares wherever customers may 
be found. 


Domestic Parcels Post 


is agitated, endorsed and financed by those interested in 
drawing trade long distances, and being thus enabled to 
deliver goods at the door of their far away customer at 
no greater cost than he who lives a dozen miles away, 
gaining thereby a rate discrimination, denied and un- 
lawful upon freight shipments and entailing great loss 
to the Government, which loss must be borne in full pro- 
portion by him who believes in upholding home trade and 
industries. 

Advocates of this measure although defeated again 
at the last session of Congress, seem not at all dis- 
couraged, having recently made defiant prophecies of 
future success. Therefore, it behooves us as opponents 
of this measure, to be even more watchful of their move- 
ments, and ever ready to meet them with united and 
prompt opposition. 


Publicity Advertising. 


I view with deep concern for retail interests some of 
the recent developments in trade conditions. Retailers 
may not all agree, as I know some manufacturers will 
not, with what I have to say. What has come to be 
known as “publicity advertising” is a subject worthy 
of your profound consideration and exhaustive discussion 
at this meeting. I deem it of such importance that I 
have assigned the subject to F. R. Currie, of Iowa, for 
thorucgh presentation to you. This manner of advertis- 
ing will probably continue until its advantages or dis- 
advantages are proven. 


Restricted Selling Prices. 


Another matter requiring your consideration for ap- 
proval or disapproval is the resale or restricted minimum 
selling price. Permit me to quote from my address to this 
body last year at Chicago in discussing this matter, when 
I said, “If due regard is given to the profits of the re- 
tailer and without injustice to the customer, the effort 
should be encouraged.” ‘The question for you to decide 
is, Has due regard been given to your profits? In many 
instances, emphatically no, for the established minimum 
retail price quickly becomes the general and almost uni- 
versally the only price a:xed, and since this has proved 
to be the state of affairs it becomes a necessity for the 
manufacturer either to reduce the cost to yow-or advance 
the minimum selling price. No restricted resale prices 
can be satisfactory where costs change, unless minimum 
resale prices change also. 

I believe this association should earnestly protest 
against a published retail price, unless such published 
price afford a legitimate profit under all conditions, and 
particularly at greatest distance from source of supply, or 
the manufacturers make a delivered price the same at 
every point in the territory where their goods are sold. 


Retailers’ Difficulties. 


I shall briefly call to your attention as deserving your 
serious consideration, and which must enter into your 
plans for’ the successful conduct of your business, diffi- 
culties confronting the retailer in his purchase and sale 
of merchandise, which for convenience I divide into four 
classes. 

In the first of the four classes of merchandise which 
I have mentioned are those goods with controlled cost 
prices; those with controlled retail prices, where the 
retailer pays out of his profits for their being popularized 
by publicity advertising, being forced to accept a less 
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profit than he realizes upon other goods of equal intrinsic 
value; those old and established brands of tools, &c., 
many of which we are forced to sell at staple prices. 

In the second class are private brands of jobbers, 
who control their prices and upon which there is no 
competition in buying. 

In the third class, goods wherein no comparison of 
price can be made, because of difference in sizes, kinds, 
numbers ‘and finishes, which makes it difficult to deter- 
mine their relative value. 

The fourth class consists of the staples, such as Nails, 
Wire, Loaded Shells, Bolts, Screws, &c., which are sold 
at less than cost when expense of doing business is taken 
into account. 


THE 


5 and 10 Cent Goods. 


A vexatious problem to retailers is what I might term 
the outrageous advance made upon many of the 5 and 
10 cent articles carried in stock. This may seem a small 
matter—it certainly concerns small things—but I con- 
sider it an outrage that for these small articles which 
form a goodly percentage of your every day sales, for 
these small articles formerly purchased at 25 to 60 cents 
per dozen, we now are compelled to pay 50 cents to $1 a 
dozen, and retail still at 5 and 10 cents each. Just as 
much time is spent in handling and selling every one of 
these small articles and absolutely no appreciable profit. 

These are great difficulties to combat in the purchase 
of merchandise. You doubtless agree with me that in 
good buying lies the chief profit of business. The old 
adage runs: “ Goods well bought are half sold.” 

When in addition to these problems of purchase is 
added the mail order house catalogue, Which in the hands 
of your customer is a bulletin upon every article you 
carry in stock, then, in the famous words of a famous 
Congressman, “ Where are we at?” 

These conditions open wide these two questions for 
discussion : 

1. Which is best for the retailer, a restricted price 
or open markets in his purchase of goods? 

2. Have retailers as a class reaped their proportion of 
the prosperity of the past few years?’ Is it all the re 
tailer’s fault? 


Legislative Committee Recommended 


IIere is something for us to do. Let us as an organi- 
zation make a united effort to prevent by timely action 
the formation of trusts or agreements in our line of busi- 
ness that would be detrimental to our own or the public’s 
interest, and avoid the necessity of turning on the cal- 
cium light of publicity, I recommend that the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws Committee provide for the appoint- 
ment of a Legislative Committee, one branch of whose 
duties shall be to investigate any such cases as may 
be suspected to exist now, or may exist hereafter. 

Judge Carland’s decision in the South Dakota cases 
gives clear sailing to retailers to defend themselves 
through a bureau of information. I believe, however, 
that the manufacturers of standard goods are rapidly 
coming to agree with our views and desires regarding 
selling to cataloguers. Many have reached these conclu- 
sions after a thorough understanding of the situation, and 
now see that such action upon their part is short sighted 
and an injustice to their largest and best distributers. 
To be best distributers, for our own success as well as 
theirs, we must dispose of their goods in such quantities 
by improved methods and salesmanship as shall make 
them content to confine their sales entirely to legitimate 
channels, 


We Can Learn the Best Methods 


by reading the trade press and your own organ, The 
Hardware Bulletin. All these papers contain valuable 
information for every retailer, and each one is vieing 
with the other to impart the best and newest ideas. 
Many firms subscribe for all the Hardware papers, have 
them read as much as possible by their salesmen, and 
report good results. 


Secretary Corey. 


Your efficient secretary requires no word of praise or 
commendation from me. You have already proved his 
financiering ability, his most excellent judgment, fidelity 
to duty, and the deep interest which he takes in every- 
thing which conduces to the growth and success of your 
association; and the greater part of whatever growth 
and success has come to our association and association 
organ during the past year is the result of his good judg- 
ment and indefatigable labor. 


The Marvelous Growth of This Association, 


with its constantly increasing lines of labor, necessitates, 
to my mind, some changes in its original constitution and 
by-laws, which will make it a stronger and better 
equipped body for effectual work. About to hand over the 
keys of office, perhaps I may suggest to you that the 
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busy business man of to-day who can give more than one 
year to the office of president of this association without 
too great sacrifice of his own business interestS will soon 
be hard to find, for few retailers have their business 
so strongly organized as to be able for long to withhold 
from it their personal and constant supervision. I ad- 
vance the suggestion to you that it is unjust to any man 
who gives to our service the time cotisumed by the de- 
mands of his office to ask of him more than one year of 
such service. An honor it is of which any man may well 
be proud, but its duties are onerous, requiring thought 
and time and strength, which must be taken from his busi- 
ness. Let’ us not ask more than he can with justice to 
himself give us. I ask the proper committee to bring be- 
fore you for consideration some plan whereby our work 
may be most effectually done without too great demand 
upon the time of our president. 

It has been my intention to touch briefly a few sub- 
jects and topics in which I believe you to be interested, 
relying upon later discussions to develop them, and others 
that I know will come before you. I wish only to say 
further, few organizations, none in retail merchandizing, 
have had such marvelous growth, few wield such poten- 
tial influence as does the organization represented here 
to-day. Fortunate have we been that strife and discord 
have found no lodgment in our ranks. It is this har- 
mony which has made us what we are—the long pull, the 
strong pull, the pull all together. In unity is strength, as 
we of EF pluribus unum believe, and that day would be 
deplorable, indeed, which should find factions in our 
midst. Let us all in the future, as in the past, submerge 
any mere personal feeling or grievance or desire for 
change and radicalism in earnest effort for the good of 
the greatest number, the preservation of the unity and 
harmony of this grand association, of which we may well 
be proud. 


Mr. Corey’s Report. 


The report of Secretary M. L. Corey, Argos, Ind, 
demonstrated that the association is in a most prosperous 
condition in every respect. The membership has in- 
creased greatly, about 2225 merchants having been added 
during the year, bringing the total up to more than 9700. 
Secretary Corey has made careful estimate of what this 
membership means in capital invested and gross business 
transacted. Close to $100,000,000 is invested in the busi- 
ness of the members, whose gross sales amount to about 
$250,000,000 a year. 

First Vice-President S. R. Miles, Mason City, Iowa, 
made the report of the Joint Committee. The treasurer’s 
report showed that the association is in a most substan- 
tial financial condition. 


Publicity Advertising. 


F. R. Currie, Mason City, Iowa, gave a most interest- 
ing address on “ Publicity Advertising,” in which he 
said: 

It is not the purpose of this paper to antagonize the 

American manufacturer or the American press, but it is 
to open a discussion and to encourage personal Views 
from the dealers represented that shall be a guide in 
the future policy of the manufacturer in marketing his 
goods and for the dealer in selecting his stock. 
- We are a part of a uation whose people are noted for 
their push, enterprise and their ability to make and 
change conditions. It is unnecessary for me to say here 
in the manufacturing center of our Commonwealth that 
the American manufacturer is the most pushing and 
daring of all manufacturers, and that Yankee invention 
is world famed for its cleverness and ability to meet and 
make conditions. 


Reading Matter by the Ton. 


This convention is made up of thinking men. You 
have all been appalled at the tons of reading matter that 
come regularly from the American press. If I did not 
come from a State with big farms I would dare to assume 
that enough printed paper rolls regularly from the Amer- 
ican printing press to blanket the United States each 
month. None of us claims to read one-fourth of what 
comes into our homes, and half the dealers here do not 
read half of what comes to their desks. Why? We 
can’t find the time. \ 


The American Publisher. 


If the American manufacturer has a competitor in 
daring, push and enterprise it is the American publisher. 
These two have created a new profession in the person 
of the “professional” advertiser, and when we see the 
great strides that have been made in very recent years 
in these schools of advertising, and in the practice of it, 
we are convinced that there is something ahead, and we 
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are wondering if the signal is profit or loss for the retail 
merchant. Within the last few years a few items kindred 
to the Hardware line and a large number of items from 
other lines have suddenly been launched and established 
with the American people, and this fact has whetted the 
appetite of the manufacturer and the publisher, has made 
them more daring. It seems almost as if the manufac- 
turer and the sales companies 


Have Gone Wild on the Subject, 


and the man who seeks to organize a new enterprise or to 
launch a new product first ascertains how much he can 
appropriate for advertising, and is perhaps more careful 
in selecting his manager of sales or his advertising man- 
ager than the general superintendent or foreman of 
his factory. And I could name a firm of this kind that 
needs to give additional attention to the perfecting of its 
product if it wishes to continue to reap profit from its 
commodity—they have spent so much in advertising—and 
maybe you know of several, This feature has caused the 
American retailer to “sit up and take notice,” and they 
fear that they are 


Buying Advertising Rather Than Merchandise 


and paying too much for it. In fact, the majority of the 
successful solicitors to-day on strong lines, after giving 
the merchant a few pointers as to quality and efficiency 
of the product, will spend a great amount of time on the 
advertising and the aids that the manufacturer is put- 
ting forth to help the dealer sell the goods. 

Not that the retail dealer is unwilling to pay for the 
advertising if he can get it for what it is worth, but he 
don’t want to pay a long price for it. If a manufacturer 
spends five per cent advertising a product, does the 
retailer want to pay 15, 20 or 25 per cent. for it? 
Hardly. And the feeling that is beginning to show itself 
among the retail dealers argues this way, and seems to 
have good evidence to back it. 

We learn that an article on which a vast amount of 
money has been spent in advertising in this country is 
retailed across the water for 40 per cent. of our restricted 
retail price. Yes, it is retailed there at 80 per cent. of 
the American jobbers’ cost. Is anything added for pub- 
licity advertising? 

A certain manufacturing concern bought up the busi- 
ness and patterns of an article and jumped the retailers’ 
cost 40 per cent. when it began its publicity campaign. 
The dealer who gave me these facts has changed his 
line. Wouldn’t you? 


Where Magazine Advertising Is Justified. 


As I have considered this matter and have looked into a 
few of the items that have been suddenly launched safely 
and surely upon the American people by this strong 
publicity campaign I have found three classes of manu- 
facturers who were justified in a national publicity 
advertising campaign. 

First, a manufacturer who makes a radical change 
in the making of an oid thing for the same old purpose. 

Second, a manufacturer who discovers a great many 
new uses for an old thing, and changes his style of 
package. 

Third, a manufacturer who launches an entirely new 
thing. 

I believe if you can recall lines which I refer to, you 
will believe me. 

Now let us take the side of the argument for stand- 
ard goods. Let’s use the item of a Claw Hammer to illus- 
trate our point. I don’t believe that any manufacturer 
could compel the American retail Hardware dealer to 
put in his line of Claw Hammers simply because he had 
advertised them in the Ladies’ Home Journal, or in any 
other journal redd by the public at large. He simply 
couldn't. 

But if this same man should invent a Claw Hammer 
with the efficiency of the regular pattern that could be 
carried in the vest pocket or was made collapsible, or 
something of this kind, he would be justified in a strong 
publicity campaign to get this before the American peo- 
ple, for this is a radical change in the construction of 
an old thing. 

Or supposing some very ingenious man or woman 
should invent a machine that after the family had fin- 
ished their dinner would automatically, silently and 
quickly gather up the dishes, clear the table, wash the 
dishes and put them away. This would be an item that 
would be new and a publicity campaign would necessarily 
be needed to get Hardwaremen to stock an item like this. 


The Great Danger That Confronts Us 


is that the manufacturers will go advertising crazy and 
seek to force all their wares on the American people, and 
in this add too much to the dealer’s costs, and thus very 
materially interfere with his profit account. We have 
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all learned that advertising costs money. It costs lots 
of it, barrels and barrels of money. 


Food Choppers. 


Let us take another view. Take a very common item 
in the Hardware store of to-day, namely, Food Choppers. 
I believe every dealer in this convention to-day will say 
that he practically pays no attention as to how much 
publicity advertising is given to Food Choppers. He 
buys a Food Chopper he can make money on. I believe 
every dealer here will say that when a customer comes to 
his store he will sell him or her the Food Chopper that 
he has in stock. If the manufacturer who advertises a 
good Food Chopper wants $10 a dozen for them, and if 
he can buy a Food Chopper made by a high grade manu- 
facturing corcern that has proven satisfactory when 
used in his own kitchen at $9 a dozen he will not pay 
the $1 extra for the advertising on an item as staple 
or common as a Food Chopper is to-day. 

By this Food Chopper illustration I mean that I 
believe that if it costs $1 a dozen to advertise Food Chop- 
pers, any established firm with a reputation for making 
good tools, guns, or anything else could go in and clean 
up a big bunch of business easily by deducting the cost 
of the other fellow’s advertising from the selling price 
of his Chopper. For the Food Chopper to-day is estab- 
lished in the American household. Understand me, a 
new and unknown firm could not do this, but an old 
established firm could, and I have seen the same thing 
tried on other lines. 

I corresponded with a few retail dealers on this sub- 
ject and am sorry that I could not have had this subject 
in time to have corresponded with more. But several of 
the dealers cited the case that as regards a certain item 
upon which a great amount of money has been spent in 
advertising they are able to buy for 20 to 25 per cent. 
less money an item that in their judgment is as good if 
not better, and which they can sell for the same price as 
the well advertised item, and sell as many of them. 


Inquiries Referred to Merchants. 


In letters to me several dealers have spoken of the 
fact that the names given them to follow up sales have 
not resulted as the manufacturers intended. In fact as a 
rule there were no results. This is almost the uniform 
experience. I believe the only man who has spoken to me 
on this question who claims to have gotten results is a 
man who handles Incubators, and he stated that this one 
item had proven quite satisfactory, That is, when names 
were referred to him he had made quite a few sales by 
following the matter up. 


* Substituting " Goods. 


Another question of grave importance confronts us in 
publicity advertising. You will notice practically every 
standard magazine has devoted considerable space in an 
editorial way advising the reader to insist that his dealer 
furnish him the exact goods advertised, cautioning them 
against accepting substitutes, claiming that the one and 
only reason that a dealer has in substituting is because 
the substituted article costs him less and he can make 
more money, and impressing upon the reader that the 
advertised article alone has mefit. 

I believe that if you will take the general Hardware 
catalogues of to-day you will find a big percentage of the 
standard, reliable lines which are found in the Hardware 
stores are dependable, are reasonably priced and give sat- 
isfaction, and at the same time are made by firms which 
do not spend a lot of money in publicity advertising. 

We must not confuse publicity advertising with trade 
advertising. A manufacturer must advertise to the deal- 
er. This is not publicity advertising, but is trade adver- 
tising pure and simple. 

If we allow our magazines to increase their pages of 
editorials warning the people to beware of the merchants’ 
substitutions, will we not encourage muil order business, 
as most of the advertisers state “if your dealer will not 
furnish you we will forward direct.” This is a phase 
that also must be looked into. I believe to-day that the 
manufacturer should use great discretionary power in 
selecting lines upon which he spends a vast amount of 
money in advertising. 

It is far from my thought to attempt to kill, or even 
scare, the goose that lays the golden egg. I realize great 
material aid has been brought to the retail dealer be- 
cause some items have been well advertised in the past. 
But we must endeavor to prevent this being done on all 
items. 

Mutual Insurance. 


The report of the Committee on Insurance showed that 
the Hardware mutual insurance companies carry policies 
aggregating more than $12,000,000, a very fair percentage 
of the total capital invested, as estimated by Secretary 
Corey, especially when it is remembered that the com- 
panies are young. 
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Wednesday Morning. 
(By Telegraph.) 


The Wednesday morning session of the National Asso- 
ciation was devoted to committee meetings and other 
routine business. The committee appointed to consider 
the matter will recommend Milwaukee for the next an- 
nual convention. 

The New England Hardware Dealers’ Association held 
its annual meeting and elected the following officers: 

PRESIDENT, F. Alexander Chandler, Boston. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, S. H. Thompson, Lowell. 


- SEcOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Frank E. Pierson, Pittsfield, 
ass. 

SEcRETARY, Charles L. Underhill, Somerville, Mass. 

TREASURER, Henry M. Sanders, Boston. 

Directors: Bion ©. Pierce, Taunton; C. M. Nichols, 
Boston ; BE. L. Davis, Boston; D. Fletcher Barber, Boston: 
J. DeF. Phelps, Windsor Locks, Conn., 8S. E. Pope,’ Jeffer- 
sonville, Vt. 

Reports showed an increase in membership in the year 
from 104 to 200. The condition of the association is 
prosperous. 

———_++ oe 


NEW ENGLAND IRON AND HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual meeting of the New England Iron and 
Hardware Association was held at Young’s Hotel, 
Boston, Tuesday evening, June 18, President Roswell M. 
Boutwell in the chair. The reports of the committees 
showed that the association has had a satisfactory year 
and that the work of the various committees has been on 
the whole well done. There has been a gratifying in- 





ROSWELL M. BOUTWELL, President. 


crease in membership, and the work of the collection de- 
partment has been brought to a higher state of efficiency. 
President Boutwell was accorded the honor of a unani- 
mous re-election, as also were Edward A. Loomis, vice-pres-. 
ident, and Charles H. Breck, treasurer. George J. Mul- 
hall, manager and assistant treasurer, was elected clerk. 
The following directors were chosen: Chas. F. Bragg, 
Chas. W. Sabin, Roswell M. Boutwell, E. A. Loomis, A. 
B. Marble, W. A. Hopkins, Allan J. Chase, E. EB. Farn- 
ham, Arthur C. Harvey, E. L. Richards, Oscar A. Shep- 
ard. The business of the evening, as usual, was preceded 
by an informal reception and dinner. 

John T. Boyd, who has served the association faith- 
fully and well for 10 years past, declined re-election on 
account of pressure of other business. Mr. Boyd is Bos- 


ton manager of Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, and his 
retirement from the office of clerk was sincerely regretted. 

President Boutwell was highly complimented by sev- 
eral speakers on the efficiency of his administration and 
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the generally good work begun and now to be further 
carried along during the coming year. 

This association was incorporated in 1894, and main- 
tains permanent headquarters at 88 Broad street, Bos- 
ton, in charge of George J. Mulhall and assistants. 
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HOLDING LAWN MOWERS. 


N effective and simple way ‘to prevent Lawn Mowers 
A rolling away, when displayed for sale on the side- 
walk or in the store, is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. A strip of wood about 1% in. square, with a 
hook near each end, is sufficient for this purpose. The 
wire hooks, nearly as long as the diameter of the Mower 
wheels, are attached by screw eyes to the strip and 





Holding Lawn Mowers. 


hooked into screw eyes in a board back of the Mower. 
The board holds the handles of the Mowers up and out 
of the way. It is obvious that as many Mowers can be 
displayed in this manner as desired, if the front strip 


and back board are made of proportionate length. The 
illustration represents the Mower on the sidewalk, with 


the store platform back of it. 


a > Oe - - 


THE firms of Hatchett-DaCamara Hardware Company 
and M. E. Gruber, both of West Palm Beach, Fla., were 
on May 1 incorporated as the Lake Worth Mercantile 
Company, with authorized capital stock of $100,000, of 
which $75,000 has been paid in. The company will con- 
duct a jobbing and retail business along the Florida East 
Coast. The lines carried by the company comprise Shelf 
and Heavy Hardware, Sash and Doors, Paints, Oils and 
Glass, Tin and Enameled Ware, Crockery and Glassware, 
Furniture, Wagons, Agricultural Implements and Har- 
ness. The building formerly occupied by M. E. Gruber 
is being remodeled and enlarged, changing it from brick 
veneer to solid concrete, with 16-in. walls. It will be 
50 x 150 ft., two stories, with a new front of plate glass 
and iron. It will be practically fireproof and it is hoped 
will give ample room to show to advantage the large stock 
carried. The company has recently erected, on a spur of 
the railroad, a short distance from its store, an iron ware- 
house, 50 x 120 ft., with cement floor, in which to store 
surplus stock of heavy goods, which will enable it to 
handle carleoad freights to advantage. 





THE PICKETT HARDWARE COMPANY, wholesale and re- 
tail, 414-416 Pennsylvania avenue, Warren, Pa., has en- 
larged its establishment by taking in the store at No. 
412, which will increase its facilities about one-half. 
The addition will be used to accommodate some of the 
lines now carried by the company and for new lines 
which it is expecting to take up. 
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Hardware Window Display 


ELEVENTH ARTICLE. 

LL store windows may be greatly improved for dis- 
A play purposes by the skillful use of mirrors. This 
fact is now universally recognized by retail merchants 
who attempt to utilize the advertising and business get- 
ting possibilities of their store fronts. Certainly the ma- 
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window. Those in the background slide on floor rail, the 
forward one having a nickel frame on the inner end to 
conceal the overlap. The partition mirror may be used 
or not as desired, according to whether or not the whole 
window is to be devoted to one line of goods. 

Articles common enough in themselves and little cal- 
culated to attract attention immediately become objects 
of interest if seen in an unusual place; thus it may well 
be imagined that a man’s evening coat and the elaborate 
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Fig. 34.--Window Display Improved by Mirrors. 


jority use mirrors to a greater or less extent, and the 
question is how to arrange and dispose them to best ad- 
vantage. In small windows especially mirrors in the rear 
and at the sides are effective, not only in increasing the 
apparent size of the space, but also in multiplying by re- 
flection the number of articles exhibited. They also goa 








Fig. 35.—Arrangement of Mirrors in Fig. ! 


long way toward preventing dark shadows, thus enabling 
observers to see goods to the best advantage. 


An Example of Effective Arrangement. 

We are able to reproduce in Fig. 34 the window of 
the Forty-second street store of White, Van Glahn & Co., 
New Yurk, which affords an excellent example of the use 
vf mirrors. As will be seen from the cut, the rear of the 
window is not only completely inclosed by the glass, but 
it is also cleverly divided by a mirror partition, so that 
the window is adapted to two different displays. Ononesice 
of the glass is an exhibit of Fishing Tackle and Anglers’ 
Accessories, while on the other side are seen Baseball and 
Tennis Goods, together with some sample boards of Tools 
in the background. It will readily be understood that 
without the mirrors the two halves of the window would 
look very small, and the displays which they contain 
would seem cramped and meager, but with the added 
space lent by reflection both displays are effective. In 
Fig. 35 is shown a plan of the mirrors as used in this 





skirt of a lady’s evening costume would attract consid- 
erable attention in a Hardware store 
Objecis of window. This idea is the basis of a 
Interest. display of Folding Garment Hangers 
shown in Fig. 36, and the catchy sign 
posted in connection with the display would be pretty 
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Fig. 36.—Not Suggestive of Hardware. 


sure to be read with amused interest by the majority of 
passers-by. Obviously it would not be necessary to de- 
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vote a whole window to Garment Hangers to carry out 
this idea, but it is a pretty safe rule that the greater the 
number of articles shown the more telling the display. 
Many articles in the Hardware store are adapted to 
pleasing arrangement without the assistance of stands, 





Fig. 37.—Coat Hangers Neatly Arranged. 


fixtures or accessories of any kind. Coat Hangers just 
referred to in connection with Fig. 36 are one of these arti- 
cles, and may be arranged in a very graceful and orna- 
mental way by hanging them together in a group. Fig. 
37 affords a suggestion of how this can be done. 

(To be continued.) 

~~ @ = 


J. C. Moore, Saltsburg, Pa., has been succeeded by 
the J. C. Moore Hardware & Supply Company. Mr. 
Moore started in business in 1875, and as a result of his 
energy and industry has built up a large business. In 
the new company Mr. Moore has associated with him as 
equal partners J. F. Piper, L. R. Moore and F. E. Shupe, 
young men who have been identified with the business 
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for some years.’ The lines covered by the company in- 
clude Hardware, Stoves and House Furnishing Goods, 
China and Queensware, Jewelry and Silverware, Har- 
ness, Trunks, &c., Carpet and Wall Paper, Plumbing, 
Heating and Roofing. 

——————_-+>+-e____—_ 


Rosert M. Bayt, Muncie Ind., manufacturer of wash- 
ing machines, has sold his plant to Nathan J. Leisure, 


president of the First National Bank, Elwood, Ind. 


THe Lucas Pump Company, Dayton, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $30,000. The company has 
a plant at Greenville, Ohio, but expects to move it to 
Dayton as soon as a new site can be secured. The incor- 
porators of the company are Charles O. Lucas, D. H. Lu- 
cas, Ralph B. De Weese, W. K. Marshall and G. L. 
Grimes, 


THE Crown Mra. & Platine Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 by 
Philip H. Mueller, F. H. Hartzell, S. F. Mueller and 
others. The company has been in business for some time 
manufacturing Metal Signs and Hardware Specialties. 


LONGMAN & MaAkrTINEZ, Paint manufacturers, are 
about to file plans for an addition to their plant in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., which will be about 100 x 200 ft. in dimen- 
sions, five stories, providing 100,000 sq. ft. of floor area. 





A. H. Weir, who for 28 years has been engaged in the 
Hardware trade at Elizabeth, Ill., has sold his store and 
business and accepted a position with the Fraser Mer- 
cantile Company, Freeport, Il. 


Olympic Hardware Company, successor to Adams 
Hardware Company, Port Townsend, Wash., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $35,000. The com- 
pany carries enlarged lines of Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Ship Chandlery, Loggers’ Supplies and Paints and 
Oils. A jobbing and retail business is conducted. 


Arkansas Retail Hardware Association. 


HE eighth annual convention of the Arkansas Retail 
Hardware Association was held at Little Rock in 
the Auditorium of the Marion Hotel, June 11 to 13. 
The attendance was large and enthusiastic. The meeting 
was called to order on Tuesday morning by BE. E. 
Mitchell, president, prayer being offered by Rev. Benj. 
Cox. J. N. Heiskell, editor of the Little Rock Gazette, 
delivered an eloquent address of welcome on behalf of 
the city, to which H. Watson, Jonesboro, made a feli- 
citous response on behalf of the active members. W. M. 
Brandon, of the Phillips-Buttorff Mfg. Company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., responded appropriately on behalf of the 
associate members. 


Question Box. 


A large part of the Wednesday sessions, both morn- 
ing and afternoon, were occupied by the consideration 
of the Question Box, which was under the able direction 
of Hamp Williams, Hot Springs. At the outset Mr. 
Williams expressed his conviction that this part of the 
programme could only be made successful by the active 
participation of the members, and he was very successful 
in drawing out expressions of their ideas. Among the 
questions that were discussed at considerable length were 
the following: 


Do you figure freight bills to know whether they are 
correct or not, and are you particular to make claims 
for damaged goods? 

It was strongly argued that members should be care- 
ful to do these things—not because of the amount of 
individual items but for the sake of principle. One error 
or double payment probably would not amount to much 
but they count up.. If the principle of exactness is es- 
tablished and every claim is pushed until adjusted, the 
trouble will be greatly minimized. Several merchants 
related experiences and incidents in point, and there was 


a general sentiment in favor of greater strictness with 
the railroad representatives and more careful auditing 
of freight bills. A motion was finally made and carried 
to endeavor to make terms with Mr. Bragg, of the Little 
Rock Merchants’ Freight Bureau to audit the freight 
bills of association members, giving them the benefit of 
his experience and knowledge of the subject. It was 
wisely brought out,. however, that members should post 
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themselves more thoroughly on freight matters, getting 
the rates and classifications, and should try to get ad- 
justments themselves before unloading them on Mr. 
Bragg. 


On a rising market, should a Hardware merchant ad- 
vance his prices in sympathy with the market? 

As in many discussions of this question at other con- 
ventions, it was brought out that most merchants would 
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gladly keep their selling prices up in line with an ad- 
vancing market, but were prevented from doing so by 
competition. The point was well made that a merchant 
must not only let his competitors know how he stands on 
this proposition, but must convince them that he is ab- 
solutely sincere. It is much easier to do this where 
competitors are members of the association. 

The subject of advertising the store by means of local 
newspapers, circulars, signs, treatment of customers, &e., 
was discussed at much length. Among other questions to 
. which attention was given were the following: Do em- 
ployers spend enough time in training their clerks? 
Ought we to lend tools and other goods to our friends and 
customers, and if so, what plan can be adopted to keep 
track of them? Should price cards be used in window 





E. E. MITCHELL. 


C. E. TAYLOR. 
displays? How many members find that their business 
is seriously affected by jobbers and manufacturers selling 
direct to consumers? Why is it that a retail merchant 


will not or cannot get as large a percentage of profit on 
a farm wagon as on a buggy, cultivator or plow? 


President’s Annual Address. 


annual E. E. Mitchell 
in part, 


The 
was, 


address of President 
as follows: 


I have been asked: “ Does it pay you to attend these 
annual meetings?” I am looking in the faces of dozens 
of men now the friendship and association of any one 
of whom at our annual meeting it worth far more than 
it has cost me to attend every meeting since our organi- 
zation. 

I often get a single suggestion at these meetings that 
more than pays my expenses. If you insure in the Hard- 
ware mutuals, your rebates will pay you handsomely for 
being a member of our association. If a man who thinks 
it does not pay to belong to and attend this association 
will stop and examine himself carefully and honestly he 
will find that the trouble is with himself and not the 
association. 

The Question of Freight Rates 


is one of the biggest we have to contend with—too large 
to attempt to discuss in this address—but I do wish to 
recommend to our association that it try to make satis- 
factory arrangements with the Little Rock Freight Bu- 
reau whereby any member may get comparative rates 
quick before routing shipments of ‘any magnitude. 

As an example, to show where we may be greatly 
benefited by so doing, I will relate my experience in one 
shipment a few months ago. We had a very heavy car 
of stoves from Quincy, Ill,, which came under a higher 
rate than that inserted in the face of our bill of lading. 
This started an investigation which developed the fact 
that had we had the car shipped to Little Rock, and 
reshipped, we would have saved $20, but our information 
came too late, -as it seems Little Rock only being a 
common point and not a gateway, the railroad company 
is not compelled to confine its rates from Quincy to 
Morrilton to the sum of the two rates, Quincy to Little 
Rock and Little Rock to Morrilton. Let us make some 


arrangements whereby we can get our information in 
time to save us money. 


We Are Too Apt to Take It for Granted 


that the wholesale house, or factory, will load and route 
our. goods and bill them so they will take the lowest 
rate of freight, and that after they have been properly 
billed the railroad company will insert the proper rate. 
I will cite you from actual experience where in one ship- 
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ment alone all three of these assumptions lost out. We 
had a car of Furniture out of St. Louis. The weight 
justified a 50-ft. car. It was loaded in a 40-ft. car, and 
the surplus shipped local, carrying local rate of freight. 
The rate in the face of the bill of lading was higher than 
it should have been. 

We wrote the general freight offices both in Little 
Rock and St. Louis, simply asking for the rate, and they 
each gave us a different rate. We went into court and 
got a settlement whereby the entire weight of the goods, 
both car and local shipments, was figured at the lowest 
rate named by the railroad company. It is my opinion 
that had our association had connection with the Little 
Rock Freight Bureau we would have gotten the same 
settlement through it and saved us cost and annoyance. 

I also believe with such connection we can in many 
cases shorten the delays in transit that so often occur. 
We had a car of cement shipped from St. Louis which 
was on the road 30 or 40 days. 


Legislation. 


I believe we should have a standing Committee on Leg- 
islation, very carefully selected, as concerted action on the 


part of our association, together with the assistance 


and co-operation of other business men and newspapers, 
all of which is easily obtained, would get much needed 
legislation, and prevent a great deal of needless and bad 
legislation from finding its way to our statute books. 


Association Should Incorporate. 


I would recommend that we incorporate our associa- 
tion, thereby avoiding the possibility of any annoyance 
similar to that our National Association has experienced 
lately, but which I am glad to know has been settled 
satisfactorily. 

Our association is to be congratulated upon its steady 
growth, in which the traveling men have played no 
small part. 


Getting Together. 


In conclusion, I wish to impress on the minds of all 
the importance of getting closer together. You can do 
this best by getting better acquainted. We have had 
this object in view in arranging every detail of this 
meeting; so loosen up and shake hands with every man 
and woman in the house. 

The most of us are too much like turtles; we get 
back in our shells as soon as we get to town and only 
begin to come out about the time our meeting is coming 
to a close. 

Let each member of this association assist the others 
until we all get our shells bursted and our names and 
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addresses ‘on the lapel of our coats; then speak right ouf 
to the questions in the Question Box and all matters be- 
fore the association and we will have the grandest meet- 
ing since our organization. 


Secretary’s Report. 


The report of Charles E. Taylor, Little Rock, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association, was as follows, in part: 


Persistent work has been done through the secretary’s 
office to arouse interest in this convention and to increase 
the attendance. Our efforts have been directed mainly at 
those who have not been members. We felt that those 
who had been attending our convention in former years 
would come without much urging. In these efforts your 
secretary has had the hearty co-operation of the other 
officers, who have done everything they could to make 
the meeting a success. Circular letters, personal letters, 
printed matter, all have been sent systematically and 
carefully to a list of over 400 Arkansas dealers in Hard- 
ware, Vehicles and Implements. The work of your asso- 
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ciate members must not be forgotten in this connection. 
The traveling men have been a great deal of help in se- 
curing new members for us. 


Membership. 


We now have 156 active members, including 12 who 
have joined us since the first of January this year. These 
are all good members in good standing; 135 of them have 
their dues paid up to this convention. Most of our mem- 
bers pay their dues promptly, as will be seen from this 
report, and all of our members should pay their dues 
promptly for their own good. I have observed that the 
member who forgets to pay his dues for more than one 
year loses interest in association affairs, and in most 
cases does not attend our convention. 


Committee on Legislation. 


Much good can be dope through concert of action on 
the part of all dealers in the way of bringing about legis- 
lation which is shown by experience to be needed. I be- 
lieve that it would be well for this association to appoint 
a Committee on Legislation. Some of the duties of that 
committee would be to ascertain by correspondence with 
other commercial bodies something of the work that may 
have been accomplished by them. The discussions and 
resolutions passed by us in convention are helpful in 
creating sentiment among those present, but it should be 
the specific duty of the committee of some of our mem- 
bers to keep active such sentiment among dealers of the 
State, and by persistent agitation assist in developing 
legislation, and it might be necessary to arrange so that 
this committee could take legal advice if deemed neces- 
sary. For instance, the question of incorporating the 
association is one that should be passed upon by a good 
lawyer. Recent suits against the National Association, 
of which we are all members, brought home to all of us 
possible liability in the event of damage suit or similar 
contingency. 

Advertising. 

Long ago progressive Hardware dealers quit discus- 
sing the question, Does it pay to advertise? and their 
questions now are, How do you advertise, and what re- 
sults do you get from your advertising? Let us keep each 
other informed of all successful methods. When you do 
any special advertising, send copies of your newspapers 
or your circulars to the secretary’s office. He may find 
space for them in your monthly circular letter. I would 
also like to have pictures of any specially good show 
windows that you may have. 

During the year which is ahead let us endeavor to see 
what we can do in the way of advancing in the line of 
advertising. It includes also window display advertis- 
ing. Let your secretary have the information asked for, 
and he.will see that your successful methods are passed 
along for the good of your fellow members. 


Catalogue House Car Signs, 


That something can be accomplished by organization 
has not been shown better than by the concerted action 
on the part of the State Hardware associations in the 
matter of protest to the railroads about the car signs 
which the catalogue houses nailed and clinched on the 
side of every car that was placed on their tracks. The 
recent circular gotten out by this association attracted 
much attention, and similar. circulars was sent out by 
other State secretaries. I am in receipt of a letter from 
National Secretary Corey, which would seem to indicate 
that we have carried our point, provided we follow it up, 
which will undoubtedly be done. 


Freight Rates. 


The matter of freight rates is one that is considered 
by us each year. I think it might be well for the asso- 
ciation at this meeting to go a little further than has 
been attempted before. If the convention sees desirable 
I believe it could make a satisfactory arrangement with 
A. R. Bragg of the Little Rock Merchants’ Freight Bu- 
reau to audit expense bills for overcharges, quote rates, 
&e. 


Need of Members Among Vehicle and Implement Dealers. 


At our 1903 convention, by resolution adopted unani- 
mously our association invited into our membership all 
the retail Vehicle and Implement dealers in the State. 
There are not many such exclusive dealers.in the State, 
and not many have joined us. Perhaps those present can 
suggest some way of attracting these to our membership. 
Their lines are kindred and we need them as members. 


Work of the Enlistment Committee. 


At our convention in 1905 we adopted unanimously 
a resolution admitting traveling men as members to the 
association, and many of them joined immediately. I 
send to them most of the letters which I get out as your 
secretary, and of the $1 membership dues which they 
pay 25 cents is sent to the National, covering subscription 
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to the Bulletin for them. Your officers made selections 
from each line represented by the traveling men, and ap- 
pointed a large committee under the name of Enlistment 
Committee, with the idea in mind that the traveling men 
would be of assistance to the association in enlisting 
new members, and they have not been disappointed. Some 
of the traveling men have given very loyal service to the 
association, and the influence of.all of them, as far as I 
can learn, has been favorable to the work of our asso- 
ciation. Our experience with the traveling men has had 
its weight. The Indiana Association at its last convention 
passed a resolution similar to ours, inviting traveling 
men to associate membership. 


Jobbers Selling to Consumers. 


Aside from the one or two instances reported under 
Grievances, I have had very few complaints relative to 
jobbers selling to consumers. I know of several instances 
where discussion of this matter has resulted ‘in the jobber 
refusing orders, for instance, from blacksmiths. It isa 
hard matter to regulate, depending upon how far our 
members go in this direction. I have no doubt that we 
have frequently caused one jobber to drop such trade 
only to have it given to some other jobber. If you know 
of such cases that are in the nature of an imposition on 
the regular dealer you should advise the secretary, in 
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order that we may exercise our power with the jobbers 
where it is deemed wise to do so. 


Mutual Insurance. 


If our members appreciated the fact that Hardware 
mutual insurance is good insurance, I believe there would 
be more policyholders in this State. As it is, there are 
only 14. No one feature of our work tends more strongly 
toward perpetuating our organizations and prompt pay- 
ment of dues, of holding the lukewarm in line, than our 
Mutual Fire Insurance. It is the balance wheel that 
affords impetus and power to carry us over the rough or 
difficult ground. It is an undeniable argument to con- 
vince the skeptical. It appeals to the economical facul- 
ties of the saving class. ~It is a good thing, and will bear 
harder pushing than we have ever given it. 

Two States have been personally canvassed by one of 
our mutuals, Michigan in 1905, where was added about 
300 new members; Illinois during the last year, where 
over 600 merchants joined. These new members will 
stay, because their insurance holds them. If a personal 
explanation of mutual insurance carries such convincing 
weight then we can use these arguments in our letters 
to immense advantage. We should try to get every mem- 
ber to take a policy in one or more of our mutuals. The 
Bulletin will give them more space in the future. Let us 
help our mutuals and thereby help owr associations. 
None of these companies will insure a concern not a 
member of the State Association, and none of them will 
take a risk of over $3000, some for not over $2000 and 
none for less than $500, nor for a shorter period than one 
year. They will insure Hardware stocks and stores and 
Hardwaremen’s dwellings. It seems to me that every 
member in Arkansas should become a patron of the Hard- 
ware Mutua] Insurance companies. 


Convention Committees. 


The following committees were appointed by the 
president to act during the convention: 


RESOLUTIONS—H. W. Patrick, Russellville; K. G. McRae, 
Hope; W. T. Avera, Pocahontas. 

Press—W. L. Jeter, Jonesboro; J. 8S. Edmiston, Coal Hill. 

AUDITING—R. P. Graham, Fordyce; J. J. Morris, Mountain 
Home; Y. C. Nugent, Russellville. 


NOMINATIONS—John M. Pittman. Prescott; J. F. Maxey, 
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Ozark ; J. Haralson, Augusta; Harry Hankins, Monticello; F. BE. 
Pharr, Texarkana. 


INSURANCE—W. A. Jackson, Dardanelle; A. D. Malone, Plum- 


erville; J. A. Wilson, Ola; John R. McArthur, Clarendon; C. H. 
Stout, Black Rock. 


LEGISLATION—R. F. Roys, Russellville; J. M. Pittman, Pres- 
cott; Hamp Williams, Hot Springs. 


New Members. 


Announcement was made by the secretary that the 
following houses had lately become members of the 
association : 


C. W. Adams Hardware Co., 


Waldron Hardware Co., Waldron. 
De Valls Bluff. 


Junction City Hardware Co., 


Hale Mercantile Co., Hot Junction City. 

Springs. Chidester Hardware & Furniture 
Gardner Bros. & Co., Russell- Co., Chidester. 

ville. 


J. 8S. McWilliams & Son, El Do- 
rado. 

8S. G. Smith, Conway. 

J. E. Barrett, Jonesboro. 

W. H. Rankin, Ola. 

Bridwell & Atkinson, Foreman. 

Mulkey & Son, Nashville. 

Monticello Hardware Co., Mon- 
ticello. 

J. I. Allen & Co., Monticello. 

W. H. Wilson, Lamar. 

J. H. Mellor Hardware Co., El 


Kauffman & Wilson, Ola. 

Louis Koers, Little Rock. 

Beebe Hardware & Lumber Co., 
Beebe. 

J. F. Disheroon, Hot Springs. 

Wood Rainwater, Morrilton. 

Jones House Furnishing Co., 
Little Rock. 

Arthur & Tanner, Mena. 

Tappan Hardware Co., Helena. 

Hermitage Hardware Co., Her- 


mitage. Dorado. 
Mulberry Hardware Co., Mul- Tucker WUardware Co., Hot 
berry. Springs. 


H. E. Lynch, Clarendon. 


J. A. Richards, Mena. 
J. 8. Edmiston & Son, Cane 


Frazier Bros., Danville. 


Hill. Wood & Nelson, Strong. 
Union Hardware Co., Junction L. B. Krshka, Carlisle.- 
City. M. G. Newsom, Paragould. 


Isaac J. Morris, Mountain Home. 


Election of Offic: rs. 

The following officers were elected for 1907-8: 

PRESIDENT, Jno. A. Plummer, Marianna. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, R. F. Roys, Russellville. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, J. P. Simpson, Malvern. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, C. E. Taylor, Little Rock. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTER (Term expires 1908)—Jno. M. Pitt- 
man, Prescott; Frank B. Gregg, Little Rock; N. T. Richmond, 
Ft. Smith. (Term expires 1909)—-E. E. Mitchell, Morrilton; 


Hamp Williams, Hot Springs; J. H. Morgan, Camden; J. S. 
Edmiston, Cane Hill. 


KE. E. Mitchell, Morrillton, was chosen delegate to 
National Retail Hardware Convention at Boston. 


Standing Committees. 


The following standing committees were chosen for 
the ensuing year: 


LEGISLATION—R. F. Roys, Russellville; J. M. Pittman, Pres- 
cott; Hamp Williams, Hot Springs. = 

INSURANCE—W. A. Jackson, Dardanelle ; 
merville; J. A. Wilson, Ola; Jno. R. 
Cc. H. Stout, Black Rock. 

PROGRAMME—J. F. Maxey, Ozark; W. L. Jeter, Jonesboro; 
Isaac J. Morris, Mountain Home; R. D. Jones, Magazine; V. B. 
McCloy, Monticello. 

MeMbERSHIP: T. J. Mott, Helena; F. D. Barrow, Ozan; 
J. A. Richards, Mena; J. B. Hurley, Warren; B. W. Meri- 
wether, Paragould; 8S. S. Glover, Lonoke; Harry Hankins, Mon- 
ticello; Robert Conn, Stuttgart; R. P. Graham, Fordyce. 

ENLISTMENT—Hardware: B. Morrison, Little Rock; EB. C. 
Hayes, Little Rock; O. C. Word, Ft. Smith; E. W. Horne, Mem- 
phis; K. S. Skinner, Memphis; W. G. Barnes, St. Louis; J. M. 
Lofton, Chicago; T. D. Rowan, Louisville. Stoves: G. C. Robin- 
son, St. Louis; Jno. J. Johnson, St. Louis; J. C. Stephan, Evans- 
ville; W. N. Brandon, Nashville. Vehicles: J. D. Burrus, Ra- 
cine; T. B. Ingram, Owensboro; Frank Laster, Ft. Smith. 
Harness: J. W. Green, Louisville; A. C. Appleby, Dallas; P. K. 
Gunter, Little Rock. Implements: H. A. Guild, St. Louis; 
Geo. L. Turner, St. Louis; H. P. Alexander, St. Louis; Lafayette 
Burrus, Louisville; C. L. Craighead, Racine; BE. Craig, Little 
Rock. Miscellaneous Kindred Lines: R. D. Fenton, Louisville; 
J. D. Waters, St. Louis; W. A. Smith, St. Louis; N. W. Smith, 
Pittsburgh; H. P. Taylor, Chicago; H. R. Trolinger, Kokomo; 
J. T. Lloyd, Pine Bluff; Paul Litzke, Little Rock; G. G. Armi- 
stead, Little Rock; Jas. Lewis, Little Rock. 


Resolutions. 
The following resolutions, as reported by the com- 
mittee appointed for this purpose, were adopted : 


Resolved, That we appreciate the courtesies afforded this con- 
vention hy the committee of Little Rock jobbers, manufacturers 
and dealers. We extend our thanks also to the Simmons Hard- 
ware Company of St. Louis for the smoker and illustrated lec- 
ture given the convention Wednesday evening. 

Resolved, We extend our thanks to John Hall, export sales 
manager of the Simmons Hardware Company of St. Louis, for 
his able address on Hardware trade in foreign countries. 

Resolved, That we extend to the management of the Hotei 
Marion our thanks for the courtesies afforded us during the con- 
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vention. In common with other business men of the State, we 
are proud of Little Rock’s magnificent new hotel. 

Resolved, That we extend our thanks to the Southwestern 
Telephone & Telegraph Company for the courtesies afforded us 
during the convention. 

Resolved, That we extend to the Little Rock Gazette and 
Democrat our thanks for the fair and full reports of this con- 
vention made in these papers. 

Resolved, That we extend our thanks to the Pittsburgh Steel 
Company, American Steel & Wire Company, Simmons Hardware 
Company, Oneida Community, Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, Simonds Mfg. Company, Philip Carey Mfg. Company and 
the Little Rock Furniture Mfg. Company for exhibits made at 
this convention, and for the efforts they have put forth to make 
our meeting a profitable one. 

Resolved, That we extend our thanks to the following trade 
journals for courtesies shown by them to this association during 
the year: The Iron Age, Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, Stoves 
and Hardware Reporter, Farm Implement News, the Tradesman, 
Memphis Journal of Commerce, Iron and Machinery World, 
Memphis Trade Journal, and Farm Machinery. 

Resolved, That we extend our thanks to The Iron Age for 
the publication of the 1906 minutes and for its uniform favors 
during the year. 

Resolved, That we extend to the.Joint Committee of the 
jobbers and retailers of Hardware our appreciation of their 
continued and arduous work during the year in behalf of the 
retailer. 

Resolved, That we extend to the Little Rock Board of Trade 
and Geo. Russ Brown, its secretary, our thanks for courtesies 
tendered this convention, and especially to Mr. Brown for the 
able address delivered by him at this convention on the “ Re- 
sources and Possibilities of This Great and Growing State.” 

Resolved, That we extend to the Memphis Trade Journal and 
the Memphis Journal of Commerce our appreciation of their ef- 
forts in endeavoring to organize State Hardware associations in 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana and Florida. 

Resolved, That we request the National Retail Hardware 
Association, which will meet next week in Boston, to endeavor 
to organize these States during the coming year, feeling as we 
do that the Southern portion of the United States once organized 
the National Retail Hardware Association can acquire no more 
loyal members in any section of the whole country. 

Resolved, That we memorialize the Texas Retail Hardware 
and Implement Dealers’ Association to unite with the National 
Retail Hardware Association. We recognize the great work that 
is being done by the National Retail Hardware Association, and 
we believe that our brethren in our sister State could be of 
great assistance to the retail dealers in the United States in 
taking such action. Their continued refusal to unite with the 
National Retail Hardware Association seems to be misunder- 
stood, and we know that our brethren of Texas would be wel- 
come in our National Association. 

Resolved, That we extend to the recent organizations in the 
States of Georgia and the Carolinas our congratulations on 
their organization and our best wishes for their continued 
growth and prosperity. 

Last but not least, we extend to our friends. the traveling 
men, who are the honorary members of this association, our 
sincere thanks for their untiring and loyal work during the 
year in behalf of this association. 


How to Take an Inventory. 


The following paper on “ How to Take an Inventory ” 
was read by J. B. Hurley, Warren: 


The question given me for discussion upon this occa- 
sion is an important one. In our line of business buying 
is an important item. Selling calls forth our ability and 
training, but no Hardware business can expand and yield 
profits that does not look carefully after the inventory. 

At this time of the year we begin to turn our minds 
toward this department of our work, for, to my mind, 
there is no better place in all the year for the annual 
inventory than June and July. Our firm uses this time 
and finds it to be very advantageous. At this time our 
stock is lower than at any other period of the year, the 
days are longer, the daylight brighter, the trade less 
brisk, and these considerations are a very material ben- 
efit in the matter of taking stock. 


About June 15th We Begin 


to get our goods in shape, arranging everything of a kind 
together, noting the cost mark is on every article. We 
frequently find tags lost from articles, and in such in- 
stances we re-mark all goods found in this condition. We 
commence on the Shelf Hardware side and go through 
all boxes and drawers containing each broken package, 
placing the quantity and cost on a slip of paper in plain 
view on the end, and in case a sale is made before taking 
the amount sold is placed beneath the first figures, so 
that the man calling off can deduct this amount. 


Closed Doors for Inventory. 


We get the store in readiness about June 27, and 
close our doors, placing the following placard upon the 
door: 
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| Closed to Take Inventory. 
| Will Open for Business July rst. 





Some, no doubt, will say that we lose business by 
using this method, but when you take into account the 
time consumed by the plan of taking stock while the 
store is open for business, and the liability to mistakes 
that necessarily follows, we have no hesitancy in saying 
that the loss of trade is more than overbalanced by the 
gain of time and correctness of inventory. Time is 
money and correctness is more than money. The busi- 
ness man of to-day is one who knows the value of time, 
and who realizes that the perpetuity, expansion and gain 
of his business depends largely upon the fundamental 
principle, “ Know your stock in trade.” 


Admitted at the Back Door. 


By this method we sometimes sell larger and more 
profitable bills to parties than when wide open for trade. 
A customer can be easily and quietly admitted at the rear 
door, and when such a one comes in he is there purely 
for business and can be quickly and profitably handled. 

In our plan of invoicing we have one man to eall and 
another to write down, each two working different sec- 
tions of the store. This avoids any conflict and greatly 
facilitates the work. Quantity and price each are put 
down, but extensions are left to the bookkeeper, when 
same are copied into regular book. 


We List All Merchandise 


at what it cost us, with the exception of broken and 
damaged articles; these we put down at what we think 
they are worth. Nails, Bar Iron, Wire, Horseshoes and 
Bolts we set down at market price, regardless of cost. 
After stock in store is all listed, then we throw open our 
doors for business, and oftentimes we can see at once an 
increase in our trade. It takes some business courage to 
adopt this plan of “ Closed Doors for Inventory,” but my 
experience in the matter assures me that it pays. 


In Case of Fire. 


This work done, we proceed to the warehouse, with two 
men to take invoice of stock there. In this connection, 
I will tell you how we keep track of stock in warehouse 
in case of fire: We keep a book known as “‘ Warehouse 
Book,” that goes into the safe every night. In this book 
we have a list of goods in warehouse at last inventory; 
also every article that has gone in there since. If a car 
or an entire bill has been unloaded, the same is charged 
on warehouse book, giving date of receipt and who from. 
Every article sold out or brought to the store is credited 
on warehouse book. By this plan we can tell at any 
time amount of goods on hand. This procedure is gone 
through every year. 


Separate Listing. 


In our inventory book we always list goods in ware- 
house separately. We list our Harness and Saddlery, 
also China and Glassware, separately, so we can know 
just how much we have invested in this class of goods. 
In going through our stock we find out of date and hard 
stock. 'This we move out to the front and sell it for what 
it will bring. 

We wind up our inventory by listing fixtures at cost 
and deducting 10 per cent. for wear. We follow this with 
an expense inventory, such as Paper Bags, Books, &c.; 
then with insurance inventory figured out, and extensions 
and footings made, our invoice is complete. 


Profitable if Not Pleasant. 


The work of taking an inventory is not a pleasant 
one, but it is a profitable one. Our clerks look forward 
to it with dread, but the owners look forward with an- 
—_ for who can tell beforehand what the harvest has 

een 

It has not been my purpose to give you the ideal plan 
of invoicing, but only my experience, and I ask you to 
consider it upon its merits. Ideals are attained only 
after many and varied experiences. Your plans and 
methods may be better than mine; if so, I want to learn 
them—‘ knowledge is power” in the Hardware business 
as well as in other lines of work, and ever} one of us 
should strive daily to know our work better. 


Hardware Trade in Foreign Countries. 


A very entertaining and suggestive address was made 
_by John Hall, export sales manager of the Simmons Hard- 
ware Company, St. Louis. Mr. Hall accompanied his 
remarks with some stereopticon views, presenting numer- 
ous pictures relating to some of the countries which he 
has visited in his official capacity. These pictures were 
of an unusual character, having been collected either 
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by himself or the company’s foreign salesmen, the orig- 
inals occupying a place on the walls of the offices of the 
company. They showed the native merchants, their 
clerks, stores, &c. A part of Mr. Hall’s elaborate address 
is given below: 


The very intelligent faces before me say more elo- 
quently than words ‘couid possibly do that each one of 
you individually believes that the world is advancing 
rapidly, that conditions are changing each day and that 
to be progressive, to continue to be prosperous, our busi- 
ness affairs have got to be regulated to meet those chang- 
ing conditions. 

I trust that not a single member of this association 
is fooling himself by believing that his business is stand- 
ing still. There are no such conditions in business life; 
it is either going forward or it is going backward, back- 
ward at least by comparison with the progress that is 
being made from one end of the United States to the 
other, and from one part of the civilized globe to the 
other. The adage that all things come to the man who 
waits is very true, but it was never intended that he 
should sit down and wait, but to be about and hustle 
while doing the waiting. 

I want to set it down for your consideration as an 
axiom that 


The Selling of Hardware Is the Same in Every Part of the World. 


Many of you will disagree with that, many of you will 
believe that it differs in the different cities in Arkansas ; 
such is not the case, the underlying principles are iden- 
tically the same, the conditions only change. 

Another axiom to which I will ask your attention is 
“The handling of big things is vastly easier than the 
handling of little things.” Men who deal in affairs in 
a large way are more liberal, more thoughtful, more con- 
siderate, more willing to give and take than men who are 
in the habit of being small and little on account of their 
environments, and whose opportunities do not give them 
the chance to understand that the world is made up of a 
whole lot of people and no single man can prosper with- 
out his fellows enjoying prosperity to an extent at least. 

It has been my pleasure to visit and sell in his own 
Hardware store almost every kind and color of man— 
black, white, yellow and a few of them green. I have 
taken orders from the merchants of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australasia, the Islands of the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
North and South and Central America, and I have failed 
to note in all of my experience a single exception to the 
rule that the principles which govern in the selling of 
Hardware in this country, either retail by the single 
piece or wholesale by the case, applies everywhere else. 


To Give a Man Full Value for His Money 


and to give him the very best possible service which he 
can obtain is the rule that will bring success no matter 
in what country, in what city, in what town, in what vil- 
lage, or what kind of man, either color or nationality, 
that you try to do business with. 

There are certain fixed laws that govern the selling 
of Hardware applicable in all countries of the world, 
fixed and unchangeable as the turning of night into day, 
the changing from winter to summer, laws which, if ob- 
served and followed, lead to success, which, if ignored, 
bring failure. Some men understand these laws by intu- 
ition, and those kind of men are what we call “ natural 
born salesmen.” 

To illustrate what I mean; a young man behind the 
Hardware counter in the city of Little Rock who under- 
stands the science of selling and applies it, so as to make 
that man who comes into the store glad that he came in 
and look forward with pleasure to the time when he will 
have to come again, can be transplanted to London and 
he will adapt himself to the changed conditions and go on 
selling successfully. 


The Three Great Hardware Producing Countries 


are England, Germany and the United States. France 
produces some Hardware, but not much by comparison, 
and the others produce more or less goods that are used 
within their own domain, but are of small moment in 
the markets of the world. 

The battle royal for business is between England, 
Germany and the United States, and the commercial 
war is being waged with great intelligence by an army of 
salesmen from each country, drilled and trained, who 
know their business and know how to talk it. 


No Such Thing as Competition 


Some of the Hardware salesmen that I see here to- 
night—you men who carry the catalogues and you men 
who stand behind the counters—think at times that you 
have hard competition. You do not know what it means; 
and yet I say to you in all seriousness that I have proved 
to my own satisfaction that nowhere in the battle, either 
in wholesale or retail, in this or in any other country, is 
there any such thing as competition. The word has no 
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place in the Hardware dictionary, it is a condition exist- 
ing only in the imagination. 

When we fail to effect a sale, let’s be honest and put 
the blame where it belongs—on ourselves; do not blame 
the other fellow; we fail because we have left undone 
something that we ought to have done, or we have done 
something that we ought not to have done. Sum it up 
as a state of not being ready, not ‘being equipped, not 
being properly trained when we went into the game. 


Position of the United States. 


I shall not deal in statistics, but before we go into 
the details of our subject let me remind you of these 
facts—the United States has only about 3 per cent. of 
the world’s population, and is producing in 1907 fully 
25 per cent. of the world’s gold, 30 per cent. of its silver, 
40 per cent. of its iron, 42 per cent. of its steel, 45 per 
cent. of its coal, 50 per cent. of the petroleum, 60 per 
cent. of the copper, and 75 per cent. of the cotton. Can 
you wonder at the great prosperity of this nation, or that 
with a basis of such a percentage of the raw material, 
our Hardware should find its way into foreign markets? 

The American mechanic—all praise and glory to him 
—has as a result of his daily labor 25 per cent. more 
finished product than the mechanic of any other country ; 
he produces in Tools and Hardware an article that is 
superior in finish, symmetrical proportions and better 
suited to the purpose for which it is intended than can 
be found in any other land. 

The American Hardware salesman—I take off my hat 
to him, for he is a man among men, an educator, a power 
for good—when he starts abroad has written in his in- 
structions: “ Make a success or don’t come back.” I 
have noted that they all come back and show their right 
to return by the orders they have taken. 


Selling Hardware in Foreign Countries 


started in a small way, the United States took the small 
leavings after England and Germany get through. Grad- 
ually we got stronger and fought for a share of the trade, 
carrying the fight even to the gates of our great compet- 
itors and then into their very own country, and to-day 
American Tools and Hardware are as well known in 
England and Germany as they are at home. 

I am comparatively a young man, and yet in the store 
where I learned the Hardware business as a boy the 
Padlocks, Trace Chains, Cutlery, Files, Anvils, many of 
the Tools and other goods too numerous to mention were 
imported from Germany and England. The sending of 
these goods abroad has now become so common that it 
fails to excite comment, and it is taken as a matter of no 
particular moment in our own business in St. Louis to 
have orders for Cutlery and Files from England, and 
even Pocket Knives and Butcher Knives from Germany. 


Quality Alone Responsible 


Do you think that this great foreign business on 
American Tools and Hardware has been built up on 
prices? Nota bit of it. No fear. Quality alone has been 
the slogan used; it has won in every country, and is 
winning to-day and must continue to either win for us 
or lose, for we cannot in the United States and never 
intend to prostitute our unrivaled products to the sordid 
question of price. 


A Neglected Line in Arkansas—The Vehicle and 
Implement Business. 


This was the subject of a paper by Geo. L. Turner of 
the John Deere Plow Company, St. Louis, in part as 
follows: 


To my mind the Implement and Vehicle line is just 
as important and profitable in every sense of the word 
as anything that it is possible for the merchant to handle. 
I say this without fear of successful contradiction, that 
if the merchant will give one-half the attention to these 
lines that he does to the various other lines he handles 
—Hardware, Stoves, Furniture, &c.—he will find that his 
profits will be just as great, if not greater, for the capital 
invested than in any of these lines. You merchants who do 
not handle Agricultural Implements and Vehicles, but 
contemplate doing so in the future, inquire from some 
successful merchant who has built up a trade on this 
class of goods which part of his business he likes best 
and nine out*of every 10 will tell you that these lines 
are very important indeed and should be pushed just 
as hard as anything that they handle. Many of you 
look upon them as the poorest stock you can handle, yet 
know all the time that it is just as necessary for the 
farmer to have these Tools to till the soil, plant, culti- 
vate and harvest his crop as it is to have houses, barns, 
mules or any other necessary article used on the farm. 


The Farmer Is Always Anxious 


to buy the different improved Tools that will aid him in 
doing his work. He is the man of the hour and his 
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needs should be looked after as much, if not more, by 
you merchants than any other class of trade that you 
have. What would the merchants do without his trade? 
Then why is so little attention paid to the very articles 
that are most needed by the farmer to help him develop 
the country? Improved Implements will enable him to 
do more work to the man than he ever did before. 

The prosperity and development of the South depend 
almost entirely on the farmer. It was only a few years 
ago that farm labor was so cheap that the farmer had 
all the help he wanted and at reasonable prices, and he 
could make a crop on far less than he can to-day, but the 
scarcity of labor and the high price paid for farm help 
now forces the farmer to buy the very latest improved 
tools to assist him in doing his work. He is forced to 
get from one to three men’s work out of every man on 
his place, and he has got to buy these goods from some 
one in order to do it, and if you do not carry these lines 
in stock he is just as certain to buy from the catalogue 
houses as can be, and you cannot blame him for doing 
so. You say to him, “No, I haven’t the article in stock, 
but I can get it for you,” but he wants it right now, 
and if you have the article in your warehouse set up 
in shape to exhibit and explain the many other good 
features you will find a ready buyer. 


It Is Just as Necessary to Keep a Stock of These Goods 


on hand as it is to keep a stock of anything else that 
you carry. Now I wish to ask this question of you who 
handle these goods in a kind of a half-hearted way: Do 
you set up and arrange your goods so as to interest the 
prospective purchaser in your line? Are you thoroughly 
familiar with the good points of the line of goods that 
you are handling? You will be surprised if I tell you 
that there are merchants in this State handling these 
goods whose clerks are not posted as to what lines they 
handle. A Plow is a Plow, a Cultivator is a Cultivator, 
and a Planter is a Planter; it makes no difference whose 
make it is. 

Now we will just compare the attention given this 
line with the attention given to some other line, say, 
Stoves. When the season comes on for Stoves you have 
your clerks go out in the warehouse and bring in a sam- 
ple of each Stove you kave. They polish it up, put on the 
nickel trimming, and everything else is forgotten in your 
effort to sell this particular line of goods. I would like to 
inquire how many Stoves you would sell if you brought 
a sample out and did not put on the legs or the nickel 
trimmings, polish or anything else that would attract 
the prospective purchaser? Not many, I assure you. 


Many Never Set Up a Sample. 


Yet I tell you that there are merchants in this State 
who sell this class of goods by the car who never set 
up a sample, and when they have a prospective buyer for 
anything in this line they call one of the clerks and 
have the farmer drive around to the back part of the 
house and load into the wagon whatever tool is wanted 
and depend on him to get it together as best he can. 
A great many of you have the boys to set up a sample 
Cultivator, but as far as oiling the bearings and tighten- 
ing up the bolts and adjusting the tools, so the farmer 
when he gets ready to purchase can come in and look 
it over intelligently, there is not one merchant, I say, 
in this State who pays as much attention to this as he 
should. 

A good many merchants when they receive a car of 
these goods have the drayman haul them up and set them 
out in the weather, then you have the porter to go out 
and set up the samples; if he gets them together all right, 
if not it is all the same, but when it comes to the Stove line 
and you have a prospective customer you can explain to 
the minutest detail every good point about it. The fire- 
back, the firebox, and all that, but what about the imple- 
ments when the season is on. A great many of the Culti- 
vators are set up without the rigs. The Plows ard Plant- 
ers are set up without the handles, and the extra Shears 
are forgotten, and in many instances after you have set 
them up you go to work and pile everything in the store 
that is loose right on top of them. 


This Is Not Right, 


and I will enter a vigorous protest just as long as this 
important line of goods receives such little considera- 
tion at your hands. Some of you say, well, there is no 
profit in this line of goods. If so, whose fault is it? Not 
the goods, I am sure, or the manufacturer. You take 
the Vehicle line, for instance. You go into many 
stores, and try to interest the merchant. He will say: 
“No, I do not care to buy any Buggies or Wagons, as 
there is no money in them, and the trade in this section 
wants the very cheapest they can get,” or make many 
other excuses for not buying. 


Do You Know How Many Carloads of Buggies 


were sold in the State of Arkansas last year from the 
manufacturer direct to the consumer? There was some- 


as 
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thing like 390 cars. or about 1500 Vehicles. This from the 
most reliable information obtainable, and on every Vehicle 
that they sell they make an excellent profit, and the home 
merchant getting not a cent. They do not seem to care 
whether there is any demand or not, or whether there is 
any crop or not; they create a demand, and you can bet 
your life that when the railroad company switches a 
car of Buggies to the side track from one of these Buggy 
houses they will sell that car, if not two or three more, 
before they leave, anl you know that these are facts. 
Why? Because they have the men that go after the 
business and get it. 

I am as much opposed to this method of doing busi- 
ness as it is possible for a man to be, but it shows 
what can be done if you merchants will send one or 
two men to go 


Out in the Country After Business, 


just as these men do, and if they go after the business 
with the determination that they should it is bound to 
come. ‘There has nothing been said about a law com- 
pelling these Vehicle trailers to even pay the city, county 
and State tax. This should be done by all means, and if 
the merchants handling these lines of goods do not do it 
I am absolutely certain it will not be done. This is a 
matter that should be attended to by all means at the 
meeting of the next Legislature, and you will find the 
traveling men anxious and willing to do all they can to 
bring these conditions about. 


Have an Implement Man. 


Now let us see if you cannot give a little more time to 
the lines I have just mentioned. At the beginning of the 
season clear out your warehouse and set up a sample of 
each implement that you have. Make one man out of 
your store your implement man and let him attend to 
this part of your business. It makes no difference whose 
line you handle, when the traveling man comes around 
get him to explain the different good points about your 
- line and I am absolutely certain that he will be just as 
glad to help you as you will to be helped, but it is a 
little discouraging for a traveling men to come in and 
have to set up the samples himself, then, after he is 
gone you sell the samples, and do not set up any more 
until he comes around again. 

The Implement, Vehicle and Wagon business is a 
business that will take any one man’s time, and you 
should have one man out of your store to attend to this 
line alone. That is, if you have trade to justify it. 
Then when you have an inquiry this man understands 
all about it, and can explain the different goods intelli- 
gently. If you will do this, you will be greatly surprised 
at the volume of business you will do in these lines. 


Convention Notes. 


On Wednesday evening, in the convention hall at the 
Hotel Marion, the Hardwaremen and other visitors were 
entertained at a smoker tendered by the Simmons Hard- 
ware Company, St. Louis. During the evening John Hall, 
sales manager for foreign countries for the company, de- 
livered an address on “Hardware Trade in Foreign 
Countries,” which was illustrated by stereopticon views. 
A part of Mr. Hall’s address will be found elsewhere. 


Col. Morris B. Belknap, vice-president of the Belknap 
Hardware & Mfg. Company, Louisville, Ky., was one of 
the notable visitors to the convention. Colonel Belknap 
was very cordially received, and in response to an intro- 
duction by the president made an interesting and felicit- 
ous address. 


Among other interesting and suggestive papers read 
at the convention were those of George R. Brown, secre- 
tary of the Little Rock Board of Trade, whose subject 
was “ Why Our Business Should Recognize the Resources 
and Possibilities of Arkansas”; by R. F. Roys, Russell- 
ville, on “ Needed Legislation”; by A. V. Walker, treas- 
urer of Bracy Brothers Hardware Company, Little Rock, 
on “Window Dressing”; by J. D. Mays, Helena, on 
“Freight Rates,” and by C. T. Rosenthal, Batesville, on 
“A Lifetime in the Hardware Business in Arkansas.” 


Oe” 


THE OWENSBORO HARDWARE & IRON CoMPANY, Owens- 
boro, Ky., has been organized, and will shortly be incor- 
porated with a capital of about $125,000. The company 
will do a wholesale Hardware and iron and steel busi- 
- ness, and will be controlled by the interests that now 
own the business of W. A. Guenther & Sons,- wholesale 
Hardware merchants. It is also the purpose of W. A. 
Guenther & Sons to merge the present firm into a corpora- 
tion with a capital stock of between $75,000 and $100,- 
000 in the near future. 
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JAPANESE COMMER.IAL COMPETITION. _~ 


(Concluded from our last issue.) 


Certain grades of cotton staples are quite largely 
manufactured in Japan, most of which are sent to the Chi- 
nese market, but the quality made as yet does not mate 
rially interfere with American trade. The Japanese are 
making what is said to be a good line of Safes. Inciden- 
tally, it is observed, that at anything in wood or metal 
requiring a lacquer or japan finish they are adepts. The 
consensus of opinion among qualified manufacturers and 
merchants is that in the reproduction of foreign kinds 
and styles of goods, the more skill and practical knowl- 
edge necessary the more apparent are the failures. While 
they make many articles seemingly excellent, actual use 
quickly develops the differences between the spurious 
and genuine, and if there was no appreciable progress the 
subject of Japanese competition might safely be left to 
solve itself, but failures do not discourage them, and they 
are profiting by past unprofitable experiences. The fact 
that they have a coolie and common laborer wage of the 
equivalent of 2 cents per day, and other labor in propor- 
tion, together with ability to live cheaply, is an enormous 
advantage. 


Higher Moral and Commercial Tone. 


The Japanese are constantly increasing their lines of 
machinery, and lately have been getting into Manila 
strongly. The tone of Japanese business and social mor- 
ality, too, has been steadily improving for years, and now 
American merchants trading with them assert that many 
of them are quite as capable of upright dealing as are 
straightforward business men in Western countries. In 
this connection it may be said that with the opening up 
of Japanese ports for commercial intercourse during the 
last half century the Jap has copied not only the desira- 
ble features of Western and modern civilization, but 
along with it has absorbed some of the rascality of his 
commercial tutors in two continents, much as the Amer- 
ican Indian has been taught and been imposed upon in 
the United States. It was common practice for exporters 
to Japan, as well as to other more or less benighted coun- 
tries, to take advantage of lack of knowledge, and allow- 
ance must be made for much that, after all, only Western 
civilization is responsible for. As time passes, however, 
much of this dross in the Japanese character is passing 
off in the process of fermentation, as it were. 


Present Methods of Developing Japanese Industrial 
Enterprises. 

Japan, now accepted as a nation of first rank In con- 
sequence of her war-making power, conscious of the fu- 
tility of relying on imitation solely in manufacturing, is 
inducing foreigners from America and Europe, by offers 
of tempting remuneration, to go to Japan and reorganize, 
as managers, various kinds of business there on the most 
approved lines, thus teaching the receptive native Japa- 
nese correct processes under favorable home conditions. 
In the past costly mistakes were also made through the 
media of what was often imperfect and hastily acquired 
knowledge by native Japanese youth abroad, who would 
often cram into months what should properly have taken 
years in which to have mastered theoretical and practical 


details, both in mental and manual occupations. 


A Hard Race to Beat. 


The opinion obtains among a large number of Amer- 
ican manufacturers of numerous kinds of goods that the 
Japanese will prove a hard race to beat, and as one of 
them phrases it, “ The Russians found that out.” While 
large numbers of such producers who have been consulted 
are often not thoroughly informed on the subject of Jap- 
anese competition, the tone of their utterances indicates 
respect for latent native ability, fixity of purpose and 
appreciation of what may be expected in the way of suc- 
cessful competition, as the Japanese steadily progress. 


We know of applications for file-making machinery, from | 


which individuals can draw their own inferences. From 
a number of makers we learn of initial orders from Japan 
which have proved to be the only orders received, which 
is interpreted to mean the obtaining of samples or pat- 
terns for reproduction in the Land of the Setting Sun. 
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Additional advices indicate the importation by Japan- 
ese houses of machinery to be used in various manufac- 
turing enterprises in that country. In weighing devices 
goods formerly made here are now being manufactured 
in Osaka and perhaps elsewhere, the imitations being of 
the best makes. 


Umbrellas and Parasols. 

In the line of umbrellas and parasols, so far, they are 
competing in the American market principally in bamboo 
and the commoner roots for handles, in which, however, 
they beat American and European makes in both finish 
and price fully 50 per cent. In umbrella silks they are 
believed to have as yet tried to make only in sample 
pieces of a high grade, which one informant says is 
landed in the United States fully 25 to 39 per cent. less 
than domestic or European manufacture. While so far 
no umbrella ribs or metal umbrella furniture has ap- 
peared, an American manufacturer is satisfied that the 
Japs can beat present sources of supply, domestic and 
foreign, at least 25 per cent. 


Wire Drawing and Brick Making Machinery. 

Recently the Japanese Government imported a com- 
plete outfit for drawing wire and we are informed that 
many of the native industrial enterprises are more or 
less under Government auspices and patronage. In elec- 
trical material and apparatus a prominent American 
company refers to the manufacturing problem as one to 
which the Japanese are apparently giving considerable 

‘attention, but this statement is coupled with the opinion 
that it will take them some years to reach the standard 
reached in the leading countries. One company on the 
Atlantic Coast recently shipped a complete outfit of brick 
making machinery to Japan. 

In certain kinds of blacksmith’s tools and machines 
the demand from Japan has slackened to such an extent 
that makers here conclude the goods are being made in 
Japan. From one source we are told of pipe foundries 
of mederate capacity established there which for two or 
three years have been supplying pipe in a moderate way 
to their own cities. From the reports of an agent of an 
American cement house who has been carefully investi- 
gating in Japan, it is believed that the Japariese intend 
soon to build a large amount of machinery for the manu- 
facture of Portland cement. 

Government Support. 

The same authority says: “The Japanese are great 
hands to buy one order and then duplicate it themselves, 
frequently under the support of the Government. They 
are very reliable people;: but as clever and cunning as 
the world makes them, and some day the United States 
may learn that we have an extremely strong competitor 
in the Past after China has been thoroughly impregnated 
with Japanese brains, and there iis little doubt that this 
is being done right along.” He also attributes to the 
Japanese the instigation of the last Chinese boycott. The 
dropping off in gear business is believed to be a direct 
result of the importation of gear cutting machinery by 
the Japanese. In rice machinery American machines are 
being imitated in Japan. 

Copper Cables and Hand Tools. 

In the matter of copper cables for transmission pur- 
poses, one large interest speaks of their requesting a 
great deal of information and many samples, but in fol- 
lowing up the question found that the cables were being 
made in Japan. Their subsequent inquiries were not 
responded to and samples asked for were not given. A 
leading New England manufacturing company of Tools 
suys that “owing to the fact that we knew they were 
imitators, and it is not safe to place any goods on which 
time or ingenuity has been spent in their market,” they 
have never catered for that trade, “as one order would 
probably be about all we would receive and our competi- 
tion would be increased.” 

Rubber Goods. 

The following opinion is that of one of the best and 
most prominent Rubber manufacturing companies—viz. : 
“ Japan is an imitative country. What it first buys it next 
essays to copy, exact, if possible, of the productive ge- 
nius of others. In many instances our goods have been 
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copied to the exactitude in appearance of even inconse- 
quential factory marks, evidently fearing that omission 
would affect serviceability. They have not yet copied 
quality, and many articles copied have found only orig- 
inal first sale and business, then renewed with us. In 
general, we are selling as much in dollars and cents as 
heretofore in Japan, the sales falling off on easily made 
goods and increasing on technical articles where knowl- 
edge entered into production.” 

In special Rubber Goods another authority says that 
Japanese manufacturing so far is not from crude mate- 
rials, but from unvulcanized stock, which is then formed 
into the shapes desired; so far as known there being no 
factories erected to manufacture a general line of Rub- 
ber products. In Steam Pumps the competition so far, ac- 
cording to a high source, is believed to be not in excess of 
1 per cent. 


Wire Nails, Emery Wheels and Locks. 


The situation in Wire Nails, according to experts, is 
that while they were manufactured to a considerable ex- 
tent some years ago, practically no Wire Nails are now 
being made in Japan; the understanding being that a lim- 
ited equipment exists but is not now in operation. Jap- 
anese Emery Wheels are said to be very inferior, the 
American product being sold at a very much higher price. 
In Locks of some classes a large part of what they use 
are manufactured there, although certain styles are 


bought in America. 
— »~--e_—__—__ 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, Etc. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, éc., 
for our Catalogue Department in New York; and at the 
same time to call attention to any new goods or addi- 
tions to their lines, of which appropriute mention will be 
made, besides the brief reference to the catalogue or 
price-list in this column, 

THe Avery STAMPING Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Catalogue No. 2, relating to Shovels, Spades, Scoops, Gar- 
den Trowels and Post Hole Diggers. 

GOWANDA AGRICULTURAL WorKS, Gowanda, N. Y.: 
Catalogue B, devoted to Plows, Lawn and Field Rollers, 
Shovel Plows, Cultivators, Potato Diggers, Road Scrap- 
ers, Caldron Kettles, Wood Mill with jack, Horse Powers, 
Power Shears, Bench Drills, &c. 

GRAND Rapips Brass Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Large illustrated catalogue with accompanying price-list 
of Trimmings for Refrigerators, Cooling Rooms, Kitchen 
Cabinets, &c. 

ROLLMAN Mre. Company, Mount Joy, Pa.: Catalogue 
No. 1195, relating to Meat and Food Choppers, Peanut 
Butter Machine and Spice Mills, Cherry Seeders, Apple 
Cutters, Peach Stoners, Potato Cutters, &c. 

THOMAS HALL, 257 Thirty-ninth street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: Illustrated matter of the Pushlok, the knob of 
which is pushed on the outside of the door and pulled 
on the inside, instead of being turned to open the door. 

THE GRANITE STATE MOWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
Hinsdale, N. H.: Illustrated pamphlet of the Capitol 
Lawn Trimmer and Edger. 

THE GRIFFIN Mre. Company, Erie, Pa.: A well ar- 
ranged 1907 catalogue relating to wrought steel and 
bronze Hinges, Butts, Shelf Brackets, Folding Brackets, 
Door Bolts, Drawer Pulls, Push Plates, Sash Lifters; 
also Door Hangers, Steel Track, Stay Rollers, Mending 
Plates, Corner Braces and Irons, Wagon End Gate Plates, 
Foot Scrapers, Pointing and Bricklayers’ Trowels, House- 
hold Cleavers, Tie Buckles, Wrought Washers, &c. 

A. D. HowE MACHINE CoMPANY, Wheeling, W. Va.: 
Illustrated folder relating to Excello Water Power Wash- 
ing Machines. The power is obtained from a water 
motor operated by city water faucet. 

NovELTY STAMPING COMPANY, Bellaire, Ohio: Cata- 
logue of a line of Enameled Ware, which is referred to 
as being of the best quality and workmanship, artistic 
in appearaance and absolutely nonpoisonous. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 232-240 West Van Buren 
street, Chicago, Ill.: Illustrated catalogue, No. 11, relat- 
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ing to the addressograph, a printing machine designed for 
office work which will print 3000 addresses per hour. 

AUTOMATIC TIME Stamp CompPaNy, Boston, Mass. : Cir- 
culars, &c., referring to the Automatic Time Stamp and 
Register System. 

Fox CUTLERY CoMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: Booklet of 
testimonial letters referring to Fox Razors, with illus- 
trated cards devoted to Pocket Cutlery and Scissors. 

CRESCENT BELT FASTENER ComPANy, 143 East Twenty- 
third street, New York: Circular referring to Crescent 
Belt Fasteners and Handy Bar Belt Dressing. 

Unirep STaTes REGISTER COMPANY, Battle Creek, 
Mich.: Illustrated catalogue, No. 11, referring especially 
to the Jones Side Wall Register and containing general 
information on methods of warm air heating. 

Forest Crry Pant & VARNISH ComPaANy, Cleveland, 
Ohio: General catalogue of Paints, Varnishes, Fillers, 
Dry Colors, &c., with booklet entitled “ Our Paint Prop- 
osition.” 

GLEN Mra. Company, Ellwood City, Pa.: Illustrated 
folder with price-list referring to the Glen Steel Folding 
Mat. 

KELLEY-How-THomson Company, Duluth, Minn.: 
Stove catalogue for 1907, illustrating Ranges, Cooking 
and Heating Stoves, Stock Tank Heaters, Oil and Gaso- 
line Stoves, Stove Pipe, Elbows, Dampers, Coal Shovels, 
Hods, Registers, Stove Boards, Stove Polish, Oil Cans, &e. 





Export Trade Topics. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
ON EXPORT TRADE. 


Tenth Article.—FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


OREIGN correspondence must be handled with the 
utmost delicacy and intelligence. Certain rules to 
guide it ought never to be forgotten. For example: The 
acceptance of an order or a promise to ship goods is a 
contract. There is a good deal of juggling with such 
contracts by many American manufacturers who adhere 
to or rescind their agreements as the spirit moves. Per- 
haps no other feature of American business methods has 
contributed so much to a certain loss of respect for our 
manufacturers that is manifested in many quarters 
abroad. 


Correspondence Must Be Exact and Precise. 

The foreigner cannot be expected to be a mind reader. 
Words in black and white are taken to mean what they 
say thousands of miles away. The receipt of two letters 
from the same house assuming positions or policies dia- 
metrically opposed does not increase respect for or satis- 
faction with the house sending them. Information must 
be given fully and in unmistakable terms. Inquiries 
should be answered in the smallest detail. 

Prices quoted are interpreted by almost all foreign 
customers to hold good indefinitely unless a limit is spe- 
cifically named. ‘“ All quotations subject to change with- 
out notice” means nothing to the foreign customer. If 
prices are quoted at all it is supposed that it is with the 
purpose of obtaining an order. A general phrase may 
answer for a printed price-list or discount sheet, but even 
then it should be understood that orders will be accepted 
at quotations named until the customer shall have had 
an opportunity to receive due notification of changes in 
quotations. Letters ought always to state specifically 
for what period quotations given hold good. 


Making Clear the Selling Points of a Line. 


The foreign correspondent must know how to describe 
his goods in black and white. A conspicuous lack of abil- 
ity to impress the strong selling points of a line is charac- 
teristic of many letters sent abroad. It seems a physical 
impossibility for some men to talk their goods in a let- 
ter as they can and do talk them when face to face with 
their customers. Competing goods and conditions in dif- 
ferent territories ought to be understood in order to pre- 
sent one’s own goods effectively. And here again, in let- 
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ters as in invoicing, no purely American trade names or 
abbreviations should ever be employed. Nine times out 
of ten they will prove a Chinese puzzle to the recipient, 
and probably be misunderstood if he concludes he has 
made anything at all out of them. 

Foreign Languages, Money and Measures. 

Just as a traveler to foreign countries ought to speak 
the languages of the customers he visits, so correspond- 
ence with customers who do not address the manufactur- 
er in English should be conducted in their own languages. 
Translations of correspondence can be easily arranged 
in New York on reasonable terms. But care must be ex- 
ercised to select competent and careful translators. In- 
stances have occurred of law suits resulting from a mis- 
translation of an order for six only of a certain article 
as six gross, and consequent shipment of the greater 
quantity. 

If prices are quoted per ton that weight should always 
be the English, or long, ton of 2240 Ib. Otherwise the 
weight of 2000 Ib. must be specifically indicated. Simi- 
larly, the expression cwt. must never be used to indi- 
eate 100 lb., as a great many American factories con- 
stantly do use it, to the subsequent dissatisfaction and 
disgust of their foreign customers. Cwt. means but 
one thing, that is the English hundredweight of 112 Ib. 

Prices should preferably be quoted in pounds, shillings 
and pence, or to France in francs, or Germany in marks. 
If quoted in dollars, then the quotation should plainly 
and specifically provide that dollars will be converted 
into foreign currency at the rate for such exchange pre- 
vailing in New York at date of shipment, or that charges 
for collection, exchange, &c., will be added. The former 
is much to be preferred. Omission to make this specific 
proviso has frequently resulted in trouble that has cost 
an inexperienced manufacturer a customer. 


**C. i. f.”’ and **F. o. b.’’ Quotations. 

It is almost invariably desirable to quote prices 
c.i.f., if possible to do so. This expression signifies cost, 
insurance and freight and indicates the whole cost to the 
buyer on board ship in his port, or nearest port. Manu- 
facturers who know the weight and measurement of 
specific quantities of certain goods or can guess at them 
closely need have no difficulty in making such quotations. 

Given factory costs, extras, rail freights, cartages, &c., 
can easily be figured or estimated, quotations of ocean 
freight rates obtained and computed and insurance and 
exchange covered. A c.i.f. quotation, for obvious reasons, 
appeals to the foreign customer with 10 times the force 
of a quotation at factory, providing it is reasonably and 
intelligently calculated. 

F.o.b. is growing more and more to be an expression 
of very doubtful interpretation. F.o.b. (free on board) 
properly ought to mean in the case of foreign shipments, 
on board of outgoing ocean steamer. It is commonly 
used by hundreds of manufacturers to indicate free on 
board railroad cars at factory, without special observa- 
tions to that effect. Sometimes the reading is “ f.o.b. 
New York,” which in turn is blind, meaning either that 
freight only is paid to New York, or that the goods are 
actually delivered on board of steamer without charge 
for cartage. When f.o.b. quotations are made they should 
definitely state whether free railroad at factory, or 
freight only paid to New York, or whether put free on 
board vessel. 

Cable Correspondence with Foreign Customers 
is frequently necessary. involving, first, the selection and 
registration of an abbreviated address and, secondly, a 
careful study of cable codes and usually the coding of 
all articles in a catalogue. This subject is one that can 
only be satisfactorily worked out by the individual man- 
ufacturer or his export manager. If the latter is located 
in New York, where he properly belongs, the New York 
address should be that selected for foreign telegraphic 
service. 

(To be continued.) 
—_———») os 

The Hardware stock of Chas. Deeker Company, Brock- 
port, N. Y., was recently damaged by smoke and water as 
the result of fire. The loss was fully covered by insur- 
ance. 
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‘THE RICHMOND CONVENTIONS. 


Concluding Report. 


HE seventeenth annual convention of the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association and the twelfth 
semiannual convention of the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers Association were held jointly at the Jefferson 
Hotel, Richmond, Va., June 11 to 14, inclusive. The 
opening session, attended by jobbers and manufacturers, 
was held on Tuesday morning, as noted in our last issue, 
in which we presented the papers read during the con- 
ventions, by Robert Garland, Garland Nut & Rivet Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, on “Should Not Hardware Jobbers 
Anticipate Their Requirements?” by G. H. Jantz, Ameri- 
can Wringer Company, New York City, on “ What Con- 
stitutes a Hardware Jobber?” by J. C. Sproull, Anniston 
Hardware Company, Anniston, Ala., on “ Uniform Cash 
Discount,” and by Ben. J. Schuster, Selma, Ala., on 
“ Why a Jobber Should Sell at Net Prices Instead of Dis- 
counts.” 

The meeting was called to order by President F. B. 
Dunlop of the Jobbers’ Association. A very cordial wel- 
come to Richmond was extended by Mayor Carlton Mc- 
Carthy. 

Mr. Asbury’s Address. 


In the afternoon the manufacturers met in executive 
session. President C. W. Asbury, in an excellent ad- 
dress, reviewed the work of the association since the 
annual meeting at Atlantic City, dwelling particularly 
on the abuses by some jobbers on the deduction of cash 
discounts much beyond the time limits. Many jobbers, he 
said, frankly expressed their approval in different ways 
of the position assumed by the manufacturers in this 
important matter and placed themselves on record as 
favoring a strict enforcement of the prescribed terms of 
payment. Mr. Asbury also alluded to other departments 
of the association’s work, and the announcement was 
made that in the future circular letters relating to mat- 
ters of interest to the members of the association would 
be sent out periodically. 


Secretary Mitchell’s Report. 


F. D. Mitchell, the efficient secretary of the associa- 
tion, in his report called attention to the much larger 
current membership and stated that the organization, 
financially, was in excellent condition and on a sound 
basis. 


Transportation Questions. 


At the joint session Wednesday afternoon Mr. Asbury 
in introducing President W. W. Finley of the Southern 
Railway, referred to a previous address before the same 
association on kindred matters two years ago. Mr. Fin- 
ley read an able paper on “The Railroad Question as 
Viewed by a Railroad President,” in which the subject 
was admirably treated in a businesslike, logical way, his 
views embodying largely similar data previously deliv- 
ered in Memphis and elsewhere. 

John Donnan of the W. 8S. Donnan Hardware Com- 
pany, the new president of the Southern Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation, took up the cudgels of transportation from the 
standpoint of the suffering merchant, making an excel- 
lent presentation of the many moot questions, in the 
course of which he quoted liberally from previous state- 
ments by Mr. Finley of his position. 

Both papers made an excellent impression, and it was 
unanimously resolved that both documents be made a 
part of the association’s records. 


T. James Fernley’s Address. 


T. James Fernley, in an interesting address on jobbers’ 
organizations and what they had accomplished, stated 
that, with possibly one exception, he had attended all the 
meetings of the Southern jobbers since his election as 
secretary-treasurer of the National Hardware Associa- 
tion, about 18 years ago. He also alluded to the fact that 
a number of the members of the Southern Association 
were members of the national organization, and extended 
congratulations on the large attendance and interest 
shown in the proceedings. 


Additions to Southern Membership. 


The following additions to the membership of the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association were reported: 
Carolina Hardware Company, Richmond, Va.; Southern 
Hardware & Supply Company, Mobile, Ala.; Avery Hard- 
ware & Supply Company, Pensacola, Fla.; Nash Hard- 
ware Company, Fort Worth, Texas; Orgill Brothers & 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


New Officers of the Southern Association. 


The following are the new officers chosen by the South- 
ern Hardware Jobbers’ Association for the ensuing year: 
PRESIDENT, John Donnan, W. S. Donnan Hardware Com- 

pany, Richmond, Va. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, W. L. Sanford, Roberts, Sanford 
& Taylor Company, Sherman, Texas. 

SEconD VICE-PRESIDENT, H. B. Miller, Barnes & Miller 

re Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

eceemeen ema Ww. Ww. Webber. Webber-Ayers Hard- 
ware Company, Fort Smith, Ark. 

ExecuTivE Committee, O. B. Barker, Barker, Jennings 
Hardware Company, Lynchburg, Va.; Charles H. Ire- 
land, Odell Hardware Company. Greensboro, N. C.; 
Bruce Keener, C. M. McClung & Co., Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
W. A. Parker, Beck & Gregg Hardware Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Jobbers’ Next Meeting. 


Representatives of Chattanooga, Tenn., were present 
and addressed the convention, urging the suitability. of 





“Ww. L. SANFORD, 
Newly Elected Vice-President 
8. B. gd. A. 


JOHN DONNAN, 
Newly Elected President 
ee ee A 


that city, with its great improvements and two new large 
hotels in course of erection and offering many induce- 
ments to the association to meet at that point. The 
claims of Little Rock, Ark., as a convention city were 
also set forth by a committee. The usual course was 
adopted of leaving the matter of selection of a city for 
the next annual meeting to a committee, which will con- 
fer with the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 
Manufacturers’ Resolutions. 


The resolutions adopted by the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation were as follows: 


Whereas, The terms of payment of a large proportion of our 
members provide a cash discount if paid within a stated period ; 
and 

Whereas, Sometimes in the past the cash discount has been 
allowed when remittances have not been received by the seller 
within the agreed period ; hence some buyers have not regarded it 
necessary to conform to the terms stipulated, and this laxity 
has resulted in disadvantage to all. 

Resolwed, That the association urges all members to refuse 
to allow cash discounts unless the remittances are strictly in 
accordance with the terms of purchase ; 

Resolved, That it is not sufficient excuse for allowing cash 
discount after the prescribed limit has expired because the goods 
have not reached destination ; 

Resolved, That it is understood each member will report to 
the secretary any violation of these resolutions for such action 
as is deemed advisable: 

Resolved, That all members are requested to send a conv of 
these resolutions to their customers. 
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Resolved, We extend a vote of thanks to the manufacturers 
of Richmond and their ladies, who so royally entertained our 
ladies at the Country Club Wednesday afternoon. 





Resolved, Vhat inasmuch as checks drawn on local banks 
are often subject to exchange charges for collection, our custom- 
ers be requested to remit in funds at par at place where remit- 
tance is to be received ; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association and to the National 
Hardware Association through their respective secretaries. 





Resolved, That Article XI of the Constitution and By-Laws 
be amended by striking out the words: “‘ Subject to approval 
of a majority of the Executive Committee,” so that the article 
shall read: “ Article XI. Standing Committees. The following 
standing committees shall be appointed by the president, to serve 
for one year or until their successors are appointed: Member- 
ship Committee, of nine members; Entertainment Committee, of 
five members; Grievance Committee, of five members; Freight 
Committee, of five members, and Credentials Committee, of five 
members, and the Executive Committee is authorized to pay the 
necessary expenses of such committees.” 


Jobbers’ Resolutions. 
The Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association’s Com- 
mittee on Resolutions reported the following, which were 
adopted: 


Resolved, That we extend to F. B. Dunlop, president, and 
W. W. Webber, secretary-treasurer, and officers of the associa- 
tion, including the Executive Committee, our hearty thanks for 
their faithful services during the past year. 

Resolved, That we extend to the Entertainment Committee, 

through its chairman, Irby Bennett, our sincere thanks for the 
many pleasurable features provided for the members of this as- 
sociation and its guests, that have contributed so much toward 
making our leisure moments enjoyable, and especially the very 
delightful banquet which proved to be so enjoyable as well as 
entertaining. 
* Resolved, That we cordially thank Henry H. Beers for te 
filial and genial manner in which he has met the problems in- 
volved in the dutics of the sergeant-at-arms of this organization, 
and to commend his zeal in assembling our business sessions. 

Resolved, That we greet with much pleasure the attendance 
of A. J. Bihler of Pittsburgh, a member of the Hxecutive Com- 
mittee of the National Hardware Association. 

Resolved, That a hearty vote of thanks be extended to the 
management of the Jefferson Hotel for the efficient manner in 
which they have provided for our comfort and to assure them 
that we carry only pleasant memories for this session of the 
convention. 

Resolved, That we extend to the ladies in attendance upon 
our convention a vote of thanks, and take this occasion to again 
express our appreciation for the inspiration and sunshine and 
good influence so gently but efficiently exercised during the 

“leisure part of our convention. 

Resolved, That we most heartily enjoyed the very close inter- 
course and evidence of friendship and good-will extended the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association by the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, and assure them of our appre- 
ciation and venture the hope that as these annual conventions 
come and go that these relations may become stronger and the 
mutual interest of one to the other may become more apparent 
to both, and express the desire that our relations may be cordial 
and beneficial. 

Resolved, That the members as well as the ladies and invited 
guests thank the Hardware jobbers of Richmond for the most 
delightful entertainment given by Polk Miller Wednesday even- 
ing, with his celebrated plantation dialogue and coon songs as 
sung by the negro quartette. 

Resolved, That the members also wish to thank the Hard- 
ware manufacturers of Richmond for the enjoyable entertain- 
ment extended to the ladies on Wednesday afternoon at the 
Country Club. 

Resolved, That we express our thanks to the trade papers 
which are represented at this convention, recognizing their im- 
portance to us. We cordially invite them to be present at all of 
our future conventions, and solicit their aid and counsel. 

Resolved, That we express our thanks to the Western Union 
Telegraph Company and the Postal Telegraph Cable Company 
for the free use of their wires during the sessions of the con- 
vention. 


Entertainment. 

The Committee on Entertainment of the Jobbers’ As- 
sociation provided liberally for the entertainment of 
members of both associations and the ladies accompany- 
ing them. The trolley ride to the Lakeside Country Club 
included a luncheon and a visit of between three, and 
four hours. Then there was an informa] hop in the hall 
on Tuesday night. The entertainment provided by Polk 
Miller, a Richmond merchant, assisted by four colored 

‘singers, was exceptionally good and thoroughly appre- 


ciated by all. 
The trip to Jamestown and the Exposition was well 


handled, and by good fortune occurred on the only pleas- 
ant day of the entire convention period. A large com- 
pany availed themselves of the opportunity to visit the 


Ter-Centennial Exposition. The guests were transported 
by special train to Newport News, where a roomy steamer 
of the Old Dominion Line was waiting to take the party 
for a three hours’ sail among the war vessels anchored 
in Hampton Roads, continuing well down toward Cape 
Henry. The turn was made in time to land at the Ex- 
position grounds at 2.15 p.m., lunch having been served 
during the trip aboard the steamer. After four hours at 
the Exposition the return trip was begun, Richmond be- 
ing reached about 10.30 p.m. 


The Disposition of Manufacturers to Encourage Job- 
bing at Places Not Recognized as Jobbing Centers. 


The following paper on the above subject was read 
by T. G. Ewing, Ewing Hardware Company, Gadsden, 
Ala.: 

Let us first define a jobber. A jobber is one who buys 
goods from factories and carries the large assorted stock 
of merchandise that makes up the Hardware business of 
to-day, and distributes this merchandise to the merchant 


trade through a number of regularly employed traveling , 


salesmen. 
Direct Dealings with Manufacturers. 


There are some good business men among the retail- 
ers in small places, and they are at all times-trying to 
buy goods direct from manufacturers, and when their 
letters are received at factory, if their rating is satis- 
factory, Mr. Manufacturer has the goods (or expects to 
have them some day), never stops to think about Mr. 
Jobber, whom he has probably loaded up on his line, but 
dictates a letter to Mr. Dealer, quoting a line of prices, 
5 dozen, 50 per cent.; 25 dozen, 50 and 10 per cent., 50 
cents freight allowance. The dealer in order to secure 
the. lowest price will order enough goods of one kind to 
last him for two years’ ordinary sales. He gets these 
goods in his house, the country merchant is at once ad- 
vised that he can sell them some items as low as any one, 
he unloads the surplus stock at probably 5 to 7% per 
cent. profit; or, if he fails to get them off on his neigh- 
bor merchant, the consumer gets a very low price, a price 
the neighbor merchant cannot compete with and buy the 
goods from a legitimate jobbing house. 


The Complaints Begin to Pour In 


to the traveling salesman, John Smith is selling Axes for 
less money than you quote them to me. The traveling 
salesman calls on Mr. Dealer and quotes prices on staple 
and shelf items. Mr. Dealer draws himself to full hight, 
looks wise, and says: “I like you all O. K., but your 
prices are all out of line. Would like to give you an or- 
der, but I am buying these goods direct from factory.” 
Occasionally one will show his invoice, and, true enough, 
his price is within 2% to 5 per cent. of what the jobber 
has paid. For a jobber to regularly meet such competi- 
tion would soon result in business suicide. However, he 
frequently does meet the price quoted by the manufac- 
turer, and then urges a concession from the manufac- 
turer. Is this not one of the causes of low prices de- 
manded by jobber from manufacturer? 

This year one of the Plow manufacturers quoted his 
goods by postal card to every small store in the South at 
a price a lot of jobbers did not get. These things cause 
the jobbers’ traveling men to complain, say they cannot 
sell goods against such prices. Of course Mr. Manu- 
facturer, who is taking life easy, living luxuriously, with 
never a worry or a trouble of any kind, does not think 
about how much trouble he is making some poor over- 
worked jobber several hundred miles away. Some of 
the largest manufacturers in this country are not satis- 
fied with selling the recognized jobber, but will sell him 
one to two carloads of their goods, and go to the next 
town, 15 to 20 miles away, and sell the dealer one- 
fifteenth part of a car within 5 per cent. of price sold 
the jobber. 

We do not know whether this could be termed a dis- 
position of manufacturers to encourage jobbing at places 
not recognized as jobbing centers, or not. We do know 
it is very demoralizing to a jobber who is trying to make 
an honest profit on his business. Frequently a traveling 
salesman will drop in to the store and want to show his 
line, and is honest enough to tell you they only have one 
price to all, retailer or jobber. These people cater to the 
retail trade. 


The Territory of the Jobber Is Being Invaded 


by the manufacturer more and more as the years go by. 
Of course this does not apply to all manufacturers, for 
there are a number of them who believe the jobber to 
be the most economical medium of distribution. 

My friends, my opinion is the jobbers of this country 
must get busy and work harmoniously with the manu- 
facturers-and try to persuade them to keep hands off 
our territory, or we will have to step out and surrender 
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the trade we have all worked so hard for these many 
years. Of course there would be nothing left for the 
jobber to do, so he would be compelled to go into manu- 
facturing or catalogue house business. This would be a 
calamity, as it would break up the Hardware jobbers’ 
conventions. Some of the boys would be deprived of the 
pleasure of meeting old friends and customers, and look- 
ing through smoked glasses to see the sun eclipsed. 

There are a few retailers in Alabama who buy some 
staple lines in car lots direct from the manufacturer, at 
prices same as jobbers pay. The goods are sold to the 
small merchant and consumer all alike, always at a less 
profit than any recognized jobbing house could afford to 
sell them. This kind of business is an injury to the 
jobber. 


Mr. Manufacturer, You Must Remember 


it costs the jobber of this country from 12% to 15 per 
cent. to act as distributing agent for you. And this is 
less than it will cost you to distribute your own goods. 
We ask that you find out who are jobbers before naming 
the price. You must not think that you can get along 
without the jobbers, as they are working every nook and 
corner, selling all the small dealers and taking all the 
risk. Of course, you take a risk on the jobber, but it is 
small compared to the risk the jobber takes on all the 
small merchants of the country, numbers of them with 
ratings less than $1000. 


The Essential Elements of a Credit Man. 


The paper on “The Essential Elements of a Credit 
Man,” read by R. D. Warren, Memphis, Tenn., was in 
part as follows: 


Money is queer stuff. The opposites meet in it so 
strikingly. It may be the most cruel, exacting tyrant or 
the most faithful, intelligent servant. 

Whether the goods in our shelves are turned into the 
money tyrant or money servant depends largely upon the 
man we have at the head of our credit department, and 
upon this man depends largely the success of our entire 
business. He must be a man of strength or power— 
power to systematize—strength to revolutionize, if needs 
be, our entire credit department. 


The First Essential 


of an up to date systematized credit department would 
be a complete set of filing cases for all credit information. 
These will naturally take the form of the envelope or 
card filing system. To the credit man a complete set of 
files with accompanying information are just as essential 
as books to the lawyer or tools to the mechanic. 

In these files are kept a record of each customer, 
including all information gained from, the mercantile 
agencies and other sources of information. Upon this 
knowledge you will see that the credit man must usually 
form his opinion and give credit, not on his own actual 
knowledge, but upon information given by others, whereas 
the banker or money lender, especially in our smaller 
cities, bases his line of credit on collateral offered of 
known worth, or upon the actual and known worth of 
the creditor. Of course, we know our larger banking in- 
stitutions doing business over large extended territory 
have their regular, equipped credit departments, whose 
heads stand in the same relation to the bank’s manage- 
ment as our credit man does to our business. But more 
often than otherwise, the credit man must form his esti- 
mate of the man, firm and company from these records, 
hence he must have power to estimate a risk at long 
range. While financial ability should be amply weighed, 


Capacity, Character and the Moral Risk 


are large factors in the final decision. More than 90 per 
cent. of the world’s business is done upon credit or upon 
faith, and I doubt if there has ever been an age of the 
world when so much weight was given by our banks and 
credit departments to the moral risk of the creditor. This 
is as it should be, and I am glad it is a fact that no one 
will deny who is fully in touch with what we will call 
the great faith system of our commercial life. This moral 
risk being rightly given such weight, our ideal needs to 
have his share of this moral fiber in himself or he will 
fail to recognize it when he comes in touch with it in 
his creditor. 

Now, I do not want to be misunderstood here. I do 
not pretend to argue the world commercially is grow- 
ing so much better in the moral fiber that goes to make 
up the rank and file of those following commercial pur- 
suits. The records of our bankrupt courts are too strong 
arguments on the other side. But I do maintain that 
like as in the mental and spiritual world the Lord is call- 
ing the few out to special work, so, the complex condi- 
tions surrounding our commercial life are calling into 
play in the individual the strongest and best moral ele- 
ments of which the human race is capable. Hence, our 
credit man should have 
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Power to Read Human Nature 


and the ability to “size up a man,” power to weigh all 
information at hand, and be able to say if his wouldbe 
creditor has capacity. Does he possess the elements or 
requisites to make a winner, or the ability to do business 
at a profit? I believe I state a fact when I say. we lose 
by far more money through incompetency of our debtors 
than from any other cause. We frequently hear the re- 
mark about some professional man that he ought to be 
plowing—and ’t is true ’t is pity; and pity ’t is ’t is true”; 
but, my friends, all these misfits have not sought to get 
into public life. In our section by far the most of them 
have gone into the mercantile business, thereby adding 
large burdens to the duties of our credit man and tax to 
our business. 


Incompetency and Dishonesty 


are not synonymous terms by any means, but they end 
at about the same point, with loss of some one’s money— 
hence, if possible, the credit man will always seek an in- 
terview with his wouldbe customer, have a frank, con- 
fidential talk with him, listening all the time to know if 
he rings true. Notwithstanding the apparent truth of the 
statement that the thief’s ability to look you in the eye 
while he makes plausible statements is part of his stock 
in trade, still, the observing credit man is able to divine 
the line between sincerity and dissembling, and by his 
own open. manner do much to win the confidence of the 
honest man and disarm the dissembler. 

Having once given a line of credit, we should not 
alone live up to the limit of this agreement; we should 
just as definitely require the debtor to honestly and just- 
ly keep his share of the contract. 

The hand of the customer is sometimes stricken with 
a kind of palsy, and he is unable to extract the money 
due from his pocket. But a frank, firm talk from our 
genial mode] soon overcomes the palsy, and out comes 
the hand with the potent yellow gold. ’ 

Who can understand the radiation of personal power 
over long range customers with nothing to transmit it 
but cold, black type? Yet some men radiate such power 
as to bring the crisp, yellow back bills out of the barren 
places and to overcome the pen paralysis which prevents 
the signing of the name to our overdue checks. 


Power as a Collector. 


In other words, one of the most essential characteris- 
tics of the credit man is his power as a collector. Other 
things being equal, the best collector is the best credit 
man. This means for the credit man an indomitable 
amount of energy and power to work. The success of 
the credit department requires of its head as many hours 
of downright hard work as any department. The prompt 
notice from this department to all debtors of the maturity 
of all accounts and bills receivable and definite and con- 
tinued renewal of these notices until the indebtedness is 
settled, is in its results the sine qua non of the credit 
department. 

But while energy, indomitable will and physicat 
strength will overcome obstacles, and men thus dom- 
inated have become giants of commercialism, the credit 
man needs more. He must have adroitness in adapting 
word or action to the circumstances—in other words, that 
rare, subtle characteristic called tact. 


* Tact and Courtesy 


should always mark him. It is easy enough to be 
courteous to the capitalist or any other successful man, 
but to refuse to give or extend a line of credit, and 
te do it in such a way as to retain the good will of 
the man, that is tact. A business house once issued a 
card bearing this inscription: “ Be decent to the under 
dog, he may be on top to-niorrow.” The tactful man 
will be decent to the under dog, but in such a way as to 
help him, if possible, to be on top to-morrow. 

Some one has said that “ Keep the customer” is the 
one command which embraces the whole business deca- 
logue, Where customers number thousands it is very 
easy for the hundredth buyer to drop out and you not 
miss him unless his account is a large one. Every custo- 
mer cut adrift by a grievance unadjusted becomes a 
charge on the future business—a negative advertising. 


Nothing Mean About the Competent Credit Man. 


Here the strength of the credit man is shown. He 
should have the power of adapting himself to the view- 
point and personalities of the purchasers, and by judi- 
cious adjustment of even the small grievances, if possi- 
ble, prevent the floating adrift of the customer, which 
means a loss of potential profit and the advertising his 
good will represents. Much of this work of the credit 
man must of necessity be done by his assistants, but his 
personality and foresight must be behind it and his 
finger all the time on the button. Thus you see the 
credit man ought not to be the mean man of the institu- 
tion, although he is sometimes classified as such. 
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He must believe in every creditor of the firm just 
as far as his line of credit based on his assets and 
moral risk entitles him to. It is a great tax on him 
physically, mentally, and morally to meet cheerfully 
the demands on him. Surely we do not want a weakling 
at the head of our credit department! But where shall 
we find this all-around man—this man of “ parts,” as 
the Scotch would say? 


Get the Strongest Man Possible 


for the head of this department, but do not be dis- 
couraged if he does not have all the essentials of the 
successtul credit man. He may need a little toning up 
here and a little toning down there; he may fall short 
of the ideal, but if he shows the leading characteristics 
train him up until he approaches the ideal. 


The Banquet. 


The banquet, given jointly under the auspices of the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, was held in the 
large convention hall of The Jefferson on Thursday even- 
ing. The table decorations were red roses. An orchestra 
rendered instrumental selections, which were supple- 
mented with the singing of “ America,” “ Star Spangled 
Banner ” and “ Auld Lang Syne” by the company at ap- 
propriate intervals, the words of the songs being printed 
in the souvenir banquet programme. The programme was 
a tasteful four-leaf booklet bound in limp green leather, 
the cover of which was embossed with appropriate em- 
blems. 

When cigars were served Irby Bennett, chairman of 
the Entertainment Committee, who presided, in a few 
well chosen remarks felicitated the guests on their pres- 
ence. As an actual participant in all of the 16 preced- 
ing conventions, he pronounced the seventeenth the most 
successful of all in practical work accomplished, and 
attributed much of the success of the meetings to the sup- 
port of the Manufacturers’ Association, referring espe- 
cially to the pleasant and cordial relations between the 
tow bodies, which he hoped would continue. 

Mr. Bennett then introduced N. A. Gladding of BE. C. 
Atkins & Co., who officiated as toastmaster and welcomed 
the guests. Mr. Gladding in fitting manner made refer- 
ence to the little company which sailed from old England 
three centuries ago and landed at Jamestown Island, 
about 35 miles above the mouth of the James River, 
where a colony was established, to be followed later by 
the founders of the Richmond colony, sketching as he pro- 
ceeded various features of general interest. 

F. B. Dunlop, president of the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association, was then presented and made an 
eloquent address. He was followed by Charles W. As- 
bury, president of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association, who made a forceful argument relative to 
jJabor,. pleading for more liberality in the immigration 
laws as they relate to skilled workmen, with which to 
relieve the tension in factories long literally choked with 
orders that cannot be promptly executed because of a 
dearth of such workmen. He tersely reviewed compara- 
tively recent labor legislation, sketching briefly the facts 
relative to existing laws which in his opinion require in- 
telligent modification. 

The toast, ‘“ Federal Aid to Business,’ was responded 
to by the Hon. Jesse Overstreet, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, who is now serv- 
ing his seventh term in the House of Representatives. 
His address was an able presentation of this phase of 
assistance properly obtainable from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Mr. Overstreet referred to the necessity for culti- 
vating a larger export trade, desirable always, but espe- 
cially beneficial when there is great contraction in the 
absorbing power of the home market. 

The next toast was “Southern Conditions,” assigned 
to former Gov. A. J. Montague of Virginia. The sub- 
ject was ably treated in a forceful way and was full of 
good logic and practical sense. Reference was made to 
_ two pending treaties between the United States Govern- 
ment and Great Britain and Germany for the registra- 
tion of trademarks and patents, which in his opinion will 
be of great value when our trade increases, as it should 
greatly in the future. Manufacturers and others inter- 
ested were cautioned to keep in touch with these treaties 
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and give the matter the attention its importance de- 
serves. 

The last address was by Thomas Nelson Page, the law- 
yer-author, whose acceptance of the invitation to speak 
was received too late to be given-a place on the printed 
programme. Mr. Page delivered a charming address 
which was very much enjoyed. 
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Souvenirs. 


The manufacturers with customary generosity pro- 
vided souvenirs which were distributed throughout the 
conventions. Some, like decorated placques and bird carv- 
ers, were given mainly to the visiting ladies, while cigars 
appropriately put up were furnished to the men. The 
souvenirs were as follows: 


JOHN CHATIILLON & Sons Company, New York: Four-blade deco- 
rated bronze handle Pocket Knife in leather case. 

NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING COMPANY, New York: Bnam- 
eled Milk Pail and Tea Strainer. 

Russet, & Erwin Mre. COMPANY, New York: Thermometer in 
old brass. 

STANDARD CHAIN COMPANY, Pittsburgh: Oxidized silver Watch 
Fob. 

Foster Bros. & CHATILLON COMPANY, Fulton, 
handle Bird Carver, presented to the ladies. 

NortTH Bros. Mra. Company, Philadelphia: Miniature Screw 
Driver for tightening screws in eye glasses. 

McCAaFFREY FILE COMPANY, Philadelphia: Manicure File. 

MILLER Lock Company, Philadelphia: Black enameled Padlock. 

MBRIDEN CUTLERY COMPANY, Meriden, Conn.: Pearl manicure 
Nail Cleaner. 

AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, New York: Flexible black leather 
memorandum book. 

L. W. Stewart, Cincinnati, Ohio: Wire Fly Killer. 

COLUMBIAN ENAMPLING & STAMPING COMPANY, Terre Haute, 
Ind.: Leather card case and memorandum book and minia- 
ture enameled Wash Basin. 

LIVERIGHT Bros., Philadelphia: Pocket manicure File. 

ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WorKS, Detroit, Mich.: 
Weight in form of small can of Paint. 

AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, New York: Decorated and enameled 
bond box. 

STANDARD TooL COMPANY, Cleveland: Penholder of black hard 
rubber in form of Twist Drill. 

GRAHAM Nut Company, Pittsburgh; Pocket memorandum book. 

AMERICAN SHEET & TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh : Two hand- 
somely decorated placques for the ladies and enameled 
hinged cover box containing 12 cigars for:the men. 


Exhibits. 

The W. A. Ives Mfg. Company, Wallingford, Conn:, 
and 299 Broadway, New York, represented by J. E. Wat- 
son, treasurer of the company, displayed in a room of 
the Jefferson examples of its products in various styles 
and sizes of Auger Bits and. Bit Braces. 

The Coldwell Lawn Mower Company, Newburgh, N. 
Y¥., exhibited eight sizes and styles of Lawn Mowers for 
hand use. 

The Cameron Stove Company, Richmond, Va., exhib- 
ited examples of Wrought Steel Ranges, Stoves and sim- 
ilar products. 


N. Y.: Stag 
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JOBBERS PRESENT. 


The registered attendance of jobbers, very many of 
whom were accompanied by ladies, was as follows: 


Allen Hardware Company, Charlotte, N. C., D. E. Allen. 

Allen & Jemison Company, Tuscaloosa, Ala., M. P. Jemison. 

Anniston Hardware Company, Anniston, Ala., J. C. Sproul. 

Anderson Hardware Company, Atlanta, Ga., Harvey L. Anderson. 

Asheville Hardware Company, Asheville, N. C., N. R. Elberson. 

Avery Hardware & Supply Company, Pensacola, Fla., A. M. 
Avery. 

Barker-Jennings Hardware Company, Lynchburg, Va., O. B. 
Barker. 

Barnes & Miller Hardware Company, Memphis, Tenn., H. R. 
Miller and W. F. Stephenson. ; 

Beck & Gregg Hardware Company, Atlanta, Ga., W. C. Holley- 
man, 

Benedict, Warren, Davidson Company, Memphis, Tenn., R. D. 
Warren and G S. Davidson. 

Bering-Cortes Hardware Company, Houston, Texas, H. W. Cortes. 

Bluefield Hardware Company, Bluefield, W. Va., C. B. Hancock 
and BH. A. Leonard, Jr. 

Charlotte Hardware Company, Charlotte, N. C., R. L. Erwin. 

Charleston Hardware Company, Charleston, W. Va., P. W. Flour- 
noy. 

De Haven-Dawson Supply Company, Chester, S. C., G. K. Daw- 
son. 

Dinkins & Davidson Hardware Company, Atlanta, Ga., S. C. 
Dinkins. 

W. S. Donnan Hardware Company, Richmond, Va., John Donnan 
and W. S. Donnan. 

Ewing Hardware Company, Gadsden, Ala., T. G. Ewing. 

Fones Bros. Hardware Company, Little Rock, Ark., James 
Mandlebaum and J. Van Dokkum. 
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Fox Bros. Hardware Company, Pine Bluff, Ark., F. L. Fox. 

N. 8S. Fulford Hardware Company, Washington, D. C., N. 8. 
Fulford and F'rank H. Bryan. 

John E. Gannaway & Co., Lynchburg, Va., John BE. Gannaway. 

Griffin Hardware Company, Rome, Ga., W. J. Griffin. 

Heath Hardware Company, Monroe, N. C., W. C. Heath, James 
T. Griffith and James A Stewart. 

F. W. Heitmann Company, Houston, Texas, F. A. Heitmann. 

House-Hasson Hardware Company, Knoxville, Tenn., Sam C. 


House. 

Kane & Keyser Hardware Companys Belington, W. Va., J. B. 
Keyser. 

Knight & Wall Company, Tampa, Fla., S. N. Honaker and J. G. 
Anderson. 


Charles Leonard, Petersburg, Va., Frank M. Hobbs. 
Cc. M. McClung & Co., Knoxville, Tenn., Bruce Keener. 
Maroney Hardware Company, Dallas, Texas, James Maroney. 
Marshal!l-Wescoat Hardware Company, Charleston, 8S. C., J. R. 
Robb. 
F. P. May Hardware Company, Washington, D. C., F. P. May. 
Miller Supply Company, Huntington, W. Va., J. C. Miller. 
Mitchell-Powers Hardware Company, Bristol, Va., J. D. Mitch- 
ell. 
Moore & Handley Hardware Company, Birmingham, Ala., J. D. 
Moore and William P. Moore. 
Monroe Hardware Company, Monroe, La., George G. Weaks. 
Nash Hardware Company, Fort Worth, Texas, Chas. W. Nash. 
Nelson Hardware Company, Roanoke, Va., George G. Moore. 
Norton Hardware Company, Norton, Va., H. E. Hyatt. 
- Perrow-Evans Hardware Company, Lynchburg, Va., R. M. Per- 
row. 
Piedmont Hardware Company, Danville, Va., James Spencer. 
H. M. Price & Co., Mobile, Ala., H. M. Price. 
Richmond Hardware Company, Richmond, Va., R. B. V. Farrar, 
M. H. Isbell, W. D. Stuart and S. H. Wilkinson. 
Rome Hardware Company. Rome, Ga., B. T. Haynes. 
Rose-Lyon Hardware Company, Little Rock, Ark., C. O. Rose. 
Ben. J. Schuster, Selma, Ala., Ben J. Schuster. 
Speer Hardware Company, Fort Smith, Ark., F. B. Dunlop. 
Southern Hardware & Supply Company, Mobile, Ala., H. Young. 
Stauffer, Eshleman & Co., New Orleans, La., 8S. St. J. Eshleman. 
Sullivan Hardware Company, Anderson, 8. C., W. W. Sullivan 
and J. W. Sullivan. 
Teague & Sons, Montgomery, Ala., W. M. Teague, Jr. 
Virginia-Carolina Hardware Company, Richmond, Va., John B. 
Pinder, W. S. Pinder and John 8. Ellett, Jr. 
Virginia-Tennessee Hardware Company, Bristol, Tenn., W. J. 
Fickle. 
Vordenbaumen-Kastham Company, Shreveport, La., H. Vorden- 
baumen. 
Webber-Ayers Hardware Company, Ft. Smith, Ark., W. W. Web- 
ber. 
Weddington Hardware Company, Charlotte, N. C., J. H. Wed- 
dington. 
Williams-Davisson Company, Clarksburg, W. Va., J. W. Williams. 
Wright Bros. Hardware Company, Vicksburg, Miss., C. G. Wright 
and C. R. Wright. 


MANUFACTURERS PRESENT. 


There was a very large representation of manufac- 
turers at the convention. Among those registered were 
the following: 


American Axe & Tool Company, Glassport, Pa., W. T. Johnson, 
John K. Wilson and George P. Wier. 

American Can Company, Atlanta, Ga., BE. R. Philip. 

American Cutlery Company, Chicago, Ill., J. H. Keating. 

American Fork & Hoe Company, Cleveland, Ohio, F. S. Kret- 
singer, H. L. Durell and C. H. Windt. 

American Pulley Company, Philadelphia, Pa., H. P. Chenoweth. 

American Screw Company, Providence, R. I., Wm. G. Smythe 
and George F. Baker. 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., W. T. 
Shannon, H. M. Shepler, J. I. Andrews, Howard M. Davis, 
J. R. Mills, Jr.,. and T. Vaughn Stapler. 

American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago, F. Baackes, T. H. 
Taylor, D. A. Merriman and T. B. Coles. 

American Wringer Company, New York, G. H. Jantz and S. 
Bradley. 

Oliver Ames & Sons Corporation, N. Easton, Mass., J. P. Tabb. 

Ames Shovel & Tool Company, Boston, F. R. Charles and §. 8. 
Karly. 

Atha Tool Company, Newark, N. J., Ed. Ingalls. 

BEB. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., N. A. Gladding, G. RB. 
Stafford and H. P. Hubbard. 

Baeder, Adamson & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., James H. Marshall. 

Baldwin Forging & Tool Company, Columbus, Ohio, R. C. Davis. 

G. & H. Barnett, Philadelphia, Pa., J. H. Collier. 

Barrett Mfg. Company, New York, A. EB. Chevalier. 

Bemis & Cail Hardware & Tool Company, Springfield, Mass., J. 
Cc. Beggs. 

Buchanan-F'oster Company, Philadelphia, Pa., C. 8. May. 

Cambria Stee] Company, Johnstown, Pa., Wm. K. Stone. 

Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, A. M. Harper, Duncan 
Bruce and F. A. Dilworth. 

Carver File Company, Philadelphia, Pa., Jos. M. Hottel. 

Challenge Cutlery Corporation, Bridgeport, Conn., A. R. Schmets. 

John Chatillon & Sons, New York, L. A. Tranberg, J. A. Foster, 
D. A. Schnebel and D. P. Hale. 

Columbian Hardware Company, Cleveland, Ohio, Ludlow S. 
Sherwood and L. A. Dade. 

Coldwell Lawn Mower Company, Newburgh, N. Y., B. C. Ross. 
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P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, Conn., Charles B. Parsons, John 
W. Ryan and George L. Haven. 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Company, New Britain, Conn., W. H. Booth 
and J. T. Powell. . 

Corbin Screw Corporation, New Britain, Conn., Charles Glover, 
C. A. Earl and C. W. Griswold. 

Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Company, Elmira, N. Y., C. F. Carrier 
and L. L. Ennis. 

Crucible Steel Company of America, Pittsburgh, Thomas B. Par- 
nell. 

Daisy Mfg. Company, Plymouth, Mich., E. C. Hough, C. H. Ben- 
nett and E. C. Hough. 

Dana Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, George F. Dana, Fred M. 
Snook. 

Diamond Saw & Stamping Works, Buffalo, N. Y., G. P. Lowry. 

Dover Mfg. Company, Canal Dover, Ohio, Charles T. Johnson. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company, Wilmington, Del., Geo. 8S. 
Parkes, J. Finley Van Lear and B. C. Ferriday. 

Benj. F. Dunlap, Belvidere, Il. 

Theo. J. Ely Mfg. Company, Girard, Pa., Theo. J. Ely. 

Enterprise Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa., C. W. Asbury. 

Garland Nut & Rivet Company, Pittsburgh, Robert Garland. 

Globe Mfg. Company, Taunton, Mass., J. A. Welch. 

Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H., A. W. Bond. 

Graham Nut Company, Pittsburgh, Charles J. Graham. 

Griffin Mfg. Company, Irie, Pa., James C. Griffin and W. 8S. Rob- 
‘ertson. 

Hamilton Rifle Company, Plymouth, Mich., W. B. Penfield. 

Harriman Mfg. Company, Harriman, Tenn., W. A. Rockwell. 

Harrington & Richardson Arms Company, Worcester, Mass., Wm. 
Camier. 

Heller Bros. Company, Newark, N. J., Paul E. Heller. 

Hemp & Co., St. Louis, Mo., J. K. Hemp. 

Hopkins & Allen Arms Company, Norwich, Conn., Edward &. 
Perry, Wm. E. Perry, Thomas Q’Brien and Charles B. Lee. 

Hussey-Binns Shovel Company, Pittsburgh, Joseph H. Grubb. 

W. A. Ives Mfg. Company, Hamden, Conn., J. E. Watson. 

Cc. BE. Jennings & Co., New York, T. W. Gathright. 

Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, Fitchburg, Mass., Frank I. 
Clark and W. A. Shepard. 

Jones Hollow-Ware Company, Baltimore, Md., L. S. Graham. 

Kelly Axe Mfg. Company, Charleston, W. Va., George T. Price 
and W. B. Lockett. 

Keuffel & Esser Company, New York, A. E. Welti. 

Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, Fred W. Hub- 


bard. 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., F. A. Searle and 
G. B. Nichols. 


Liveright Bros., Philadelphia, Pa., Arthur K. Liveright. 
Lockwood Mfg. Company, Norwalk, Conn., Geo. E. Eddy. 
McCabe Hanger Mfg. Company, New York, James T. McCabe. 
McCaffrey File Company, Philadelphia, Pa., Joseph J. McCaffrey. 
McKinney Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., C. M. King and F. B. 


Smith. 

Markham Air Rifle Company, Plymouth, Mich., Edward H. 
Lewis. 

Meriden Cutlery Company, Meriden, Conn., H. A. Curtiss and 
C. F. Forsyth. 


Millers Falls Company, New York, O. C. Mead, 

Miller Lock Company, Philadelphia, Pa., J. T. Rader and Ed- 
ward S. Jackson. 

Mundorf Chain Works, York, Pa., Geo. W. Mundorf and John 
A. Sand. 

National Enameling & Stamping Company, Baltimore, Md., Geo. 
H. Harper. 

National Supply Company, Baltimore, Md., Harry D. Harvey and 
Harold Le Roy Harvey. 

New Jersey Wire Cloth Company, Trenton, N. J., Louis G. Beers. 

Nicholson File Company, Providence, R. I., Wallace L. Pond and 
F. Herbert Smith. 

Norfolk Collar Pad Company, Norfolk, Va., I. L. Margolins. 

North Bros. Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa., A. C. Albrecht. 

Old Dominion Iron & Nail Works Company, Richmond, Va., Ar- 
thur B. Clarke and W. J. Orr. 

Oliver Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Henry Lupton. 

Oneida Community, Limited, Oneida, N. Y., P. B. Noyes and A. 
M. Kinsley. 

Owosso Mfg. Company, Owosso, Mich., H. L. Markle. 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, New York, T. H. Gossett. 

Peters Cartridge Company, Cincinnati, T. H. Keller. 

Fayette R. Plumb, Incorporated, Philadelphia, Pa., Fayette R. 
Plumb, Joseph A. Plumb and W. A. Chenoweth, Jr. 

Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., Wm. Taylor. 

Reading Hardware Company, Reading, Pa., John O. Bereke and 
T. B. Hendrickson. 

Richmond Cedar Works, Richmond, Va., A. T. Miller and T. K. 
Parrish. 

Sargent & Co., New York, Geo. F. Wiepert, Frank Guilderson and 
W. E. Gibbins. 

St. Louis Shovel Company, St. Louis, Mo., Julius C. Birge. 

Seneca Chain Company, Kent, Ohio, C. M. Power. 

Savage Arms Company, Utica, N. Y., Harry E. Haynes. 

Simonds Mfg. Company, Fitchburg, Mass., William L. Mayer and 
J. E. Kelley. 

Standard Chain Company, Pittsburgh, John C. Schmidt and J. 
Emory Seitz. 

Standard Horse Nail Company, New Brighton, Pa., Frederick S. 
Merrick and G. 8S. Boutwell. 

Stanley Rule & Level Company, New Britain, Conn., E. A. 
Cherry, A. W. Peck, Jr., and Robt. N. Peck. 

Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., A. C. McKinnie and James 
Hutchinson. 
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J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., F. B. 
Muzzy. 

Southern Stove Works, Richmond, Va., T. S. Carpenter. 

Southern Steel Company, Birmingham, Ala., R. D. Carver. 

The Tredegar Company, Richmond, Va., G. B. Hobson. 

E. K. Tryon, Jr., Company, Philadelphia, Pa., L. W. New. 

Tubular Rivet & Stud Company, Boston, Mass., George L. Knight. 

Union Fork & Hoe Company, Columbus, Ohio, T. F. Conners. 

Union Mfg. Company, New Britain, Conn., Geo. W. Corbin and 
M. L. Bailey. 

Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Bridgeport, Conn., John B. 
Avery, John S. Sanders and A. H. Meyerhoff. 

U. S. Cartridge Company, Lowell, Mass., A. W. Child. 

U. S. Hame Company, Buffalo, N. Y., Henry J. Turner. 

Upson Nyt Company, Cleveland, Ohio, V. A. Moore. 

Wm. Vogel & Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y., Will I. Sherwood, John M. 
Perrins and H. M. Edwards. 

Wabash Screen Door Company, Chicago, Ill., W. D. Biggers. 

Warren Axe & Tool Company, Ridgway, Pa., H. G. Reinicker. 

Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, W. Va., A. Q. Moffat. 

White Mountain Freezer Company, Nashua, N. H., Lester A. 
Thurber and Daniel K. Stucki. 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, Conn., Irby 
Bennett and BE. G. Drew. 

Woodhouse Chain Works, Trenten, N. J., Thomas T. Woodhouse 
and Oliver B. Surpless. 

Wyoming Shovel Works, Wyoming, Pa., Nath. G. Robertson. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, New York, A. T. Babcock, J. H. 
Towne and A. W. Clark. 


OTHER VISITORS. 


T. James Fernley, secretary-treasurer National Hardware Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia. 

Clement M. Biddle, Biddle Purchasing Company, New York City. 

T. E. Oliver, Oliver Brothers Purchasing Company, New York 
City. 

Ernest S. Cox, R. K. Carter Company, New York City. 

Oliver B. Surpless, Surpless, Dunn & Co., New York City. 

J. S. Bonbright, Supplee Hardware Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. J. Bihler, Bindley Hardware Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Charles H. Wier, Wier & Wilson, Baltimore, Md. 

R. E. Wier, Wier Brothers, Baltimore, Md. 

W. P. Smith, Mead & Smith, Rogersville, Tenn. 

J. W. Pentz, Hardware, New York City. 

Daniel Stern, the American Artisan, Chicago. 

Daniel T. Mallett, Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, New York City 

Harry Wise, the 7'radesman, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

R. R. Williams, The Iron Age, New York City. 

Edward H. Darville, The Iron Age, New York City. 

S. S. Reckefus, The Iron Age, Philadelphia. 





REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom maau- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 

From H. N. Frazer, who has succeeded to the busi- 
ness of Frazer & Lucas, in Goldendale, Wash., handling 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Paints, 
Oils, Sporting and Athletic Goods, Doors, Windows and 
Glass. 


From F. P. RutuHerrorD, Rotan, Texas, who is put- 
ting in a stock of Hardware, Windmills, Implements, 
Farm Machinery and subordinate lines. 


From CatTrarAuGus CuTLery Company, Little Valley, 
N. Y., which has just completed;arrangements for the 
erection of a $25,000 power plant, which it expects to 
have in operation about October 1. The company is mak- 
ing some changes which will necessitate the purchase of 
a large amount of machinery and supplies, and accord- 
ingly will be glad to receive catalogues, price-lists, &c., 
relating to Bench Drills and other machinery used in 
the manufacture of Cutlery, Belting, general Hardware 
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FRoM THE Dorr-PARKER HARDWARE COMPANY, Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y. George Parker having purchased an inter- 
est in the business of C. M. Dorr. The company carry 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricul- 
tural Implements, Paints, Oils, Sporting and Athletic 


Goods. 
(a 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Th Duff Ball Bearing Lifting Jacks. 


The Duff Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., manufac- 
turer of Barrett ratchet jacks, is placing on the market 
a new ball bearing lifting jack, which embodies many new 
ideas and improvements, and which will be manufactured 
in connection with the Duff roller bearing screw jacks. 
Some of the principal features of this jack are that the 
bearings cannot wear unevenly, and that the balls are 
made comparatively large, insuring easier operation, giv- 
ing greater capacity and obviating any liability of their 
being crushed. Another important. feature is the fact 
that the gears cannot by any possibility come out of mesh, 
an important point, as any trouble of this kind would 
tend to derange the load and destroy the jack. Each of 
these new jacks has an additional bearing on the bevel 
pinion, insuring great ease of operation. The ball bear- 
ing screw jacks are made interchangeable with the roller 
bearing jacks which this company has been making for 
several years, so that it is possible to use roller bearings 
in place of ball bearings when desired. The line of ball 
bearing, roller bearing and cone bearing ratchet screw 
jacks manufactured by the company is designed to cover 
all purposes and provide any bearing that the purchaser 
may specify. 

Oo 


Fireproof Coal Sieve. 





Rice & Co., Incorporated, Wire Works, Lowell, Mass., 
is manufacturing the new fireproof coal sieve, shown 
herewith, which is made of galvanized wire and regal- 
vanized after making. A heavy iron rod which supports 
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Fireproof Coal Sieve. 


the sifter on the ash can or barrel is also carried under- 
neath the bottom of the sieve, thus preventing the bottom 
bulging and reducing the wear. Particular attention has 
been given to the handle, which is fastened on the inside 
and riveted by hand to the galvanized iron; also to the 
plate on the outside of the sieve, which makes it ex- 
ceptionally strong and durable. The manufacturer states 
that the sieve is fireproof, rustproof and weatherproof. 
—_————-+- 


The King of Glass Cutters. 


The glass cutter shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion is the product of the Hart Mfg. Company, Unionville, 
Conn. It.is made of bright rolled steel with rosewood 





The King of Glass Cutters. 


and Plumbers’, Steam Fitters’, Electrical and Factory 
Supplies. ; 





From T. V. Wetnnorp, Kansas City, Kan., who is 
about to open a new store and wil] deal in Hardware and 
all allied lines, 


handle. A feature of the tool referred to by the com- 
pany as an improvement is the socket shank. The King 
of Cutters is one of a line of glass cutters made by this 
company, all manufactured from bright rolled steel, plain 
and nickel plated, and referred to as practically unbreak- 
able. 
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The P. & W. Automatic Windmill Oiler. 


L. C. Pond Company, 322 East Third street, Los 
Angeles, Cal., is offering the patented automatic wind- 
mill oiler shown herewith,- which is adapted to use on 
at least 30 different styles of windmills. The object of 
the device is to provide for automatically delivering oil 
periodically from the reservoir to the distributer, which 
graduates the amount of oil, giving the proper supply to 
each separate bearing, the delivery period being auto- 
matically determined by the number of revolutions of 
the windmill, thereby securing just the amount of oil 
required, according to the actual operation of the mill. 
The delivery of the oil from the reservoir is controlled 
by a valve mechanism, which will automatically hold the 
valve open when a relatively thick or heavy oil is being 


used for a longer time than when a relatively lighter. 


oil is being used, in order to give the heavier oil the 
longer time requisite for its sluggish flow. This is ac- 
complished through the use of a pneumatic device, which 





The P. & W. Automatic Windmill Oiler. 


automatically holds the valve open for a longer or 
shorter time, as may be desired. The oil is conducted 
from the distributer to the oil holes in flexible wire 
tubing. The point is made that the oil serves to preserve 
the tubing, and therefore the whole device should outlast 
any windmill; also that the oiler will pay for itself 
within a short time. For mills where the oil holes re- 
volve with the wheel there is a special ring conductor 
device, as shown in the cut, which enables the oiler to 
properly lubricate such bearings. The company explains 
that the device does the work of properly oiling all the 
working parts of a mill more evenly and better than can 
possibly be done by hand, inasmuch as it oils the bearings 
while the mill is in motion. 


i 


The Hobbs} French Pattern Spring and Split 
Washers. 


The Hobbs Mfg. Company, Worcester, Mass., has re- 
cently made improvements in machines for making the 
French pattern spring washer, which is shown in Fig. 1 
of the accompanying illustrations. The washer conforms 
exactly to the form of the French product. The washers 
are commonly known as spring or lock washers and are 
made of high carbon steel, carefully formed and exactly 
tempered. Their function is not only to prevent nuts 
rattling if they become loosened, but also to prevent them 
loosening. ‘These small spring washers, unseen by the 
casual observer, are coiled beneath every nut and around 
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. 
every bolt in the car. The manufacturers of high grade 
French automobiles recognized the undesirability some 
years ago of washers cut from spring coils and have been 
using a washer the sides of which are parallel, the thick- 
ness being the same on the inner as on the outer circum- 
ference. The American builders of automobiles followed 
this lead and have been importing the French washers, 
as they could not formerly be obtained in this country, 
but they are now being made by the Hobbs Mfg. Com- 
pany. The company has made another improvement 





Fig. 1 Fig. 2. 


The Hobbs French Pattern Spring and Split Washers. 


in its line of split washers, in the manufacture of 
pull rings and other articles of like nature. The new 
type is shown in Fig. 2. Goods of this class have hither- 
to been manufactured with what is known as a butt 
joint, the ends of the wire being cut off square and 
brought together. Such rings have good resisting quality 
for strains which would tend to spring them open, but 
have little resistance to sidewise strains. The special 
machinery already referred to permits the production of 
a V-joint. With this there can be no opening with side- 
wise pressure, nor until the washer has been sprung open 
enough for the sides and point of the V to pass. This 
class of goods is used very largely for harness rings, 
curtain pulls and for many other purposes. They are 
made round, half round or square, in any quantity or size 


desired. 
a> oe __—__ 


Combination Breast and Chain Drill No. 7316. 


The Goodell-Pratt Company, 
Greenfield, Mass., is putting on the 
market a combination breast and 
chain drill, as illustrated in the ac- 
companying cut, suitable for hold- 
ing round shank drills only, up to 
% in. It has two speeds, automatic 
feed, cut gears, adjustable breast 
plate, ball bearings, and is equipped 
with 3 ft. of heavy steel chain. The 
machine weighs 6% Ib., and is ap- 
proximately 21 in. long. It is re- 
ferred to as a desirable combination 
in places where chain drills are fre- 
quently used. 

—_s4--o____—__ 


BK. C. Arkins & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., have opened an office in Nor- 
folk, Va., in charge of Robert B. 
Nixon, who has represented the com- 
pany in that territory. The office 
is located at 1019-1020 Bank of 
Commerce Building, which is-in the 
heart of the business section of Nor- 
folk, within two squares of the boat 
landing, and every street railroad in 
the city passes its door. The office 
has been furnished for the comfort 
of the company’s friends, and it is 
proposed to make it a headquarters 
for Hardwaremen during the James- 
town Exposition. The rooms are 
provided with desks, stationery, &c., 
and a stepographer’s services will be 
at the disposition of visitors. There 
is also a reading room, with copies of the lastest periodi- 
cals on file. 





Combination Breast 
and Chain Drili 
No. 7816. 











“ 
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Steel Capped Ramming Shovel Handle. 


The Osborn Mfg. Company. Cleveland, Ohio, is putting 
on the market molders’ shovels equipped with steel capped 
ramming handles, as shown herewith. The cap is a pean 
shaped steel stamping, so fitted to the handle as to make 
a perfect grip, and is riveted through the grip part of the 
handle, so that it cannot work loose. This makes an ex- 
cellent ramming tool, where shovels are used in foundries 
for ramming purposes, and prevents the handle being 
broken from this use, thus materially prolonging the life 





Steel Capped Ramming Shovel Handle. 


of the shovel. The cost of shovels equipped with the cap 
is but little more than shovels with ordinary handles. 
a oe 


Brown & Sharpe Spacing Attachment. 


The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. 
I., has brought out a new spacing attachment for use 
with automatic center punches. The punch, which con- 
tains a striking mechanism operated by a downward pres- 
sure of the handle, is sufficiently powerful to make a 
sharp impression upon metal. As a part of a spacing 
attachment it assists in quickly and accurately spacing 
or laying out work to be machined or drilled. When ad- 
justed for use the attachment is screwed onto the center 
punch in place of the removable point, as shown in 


















Animal, Fish and Vege- Miscellaneous— 
” Barytes: 
table Oils— @gal White, Foreign eee ? ton #19 sean 89 
: > Amer, floated........ % ton .00@20. 
BAe, BF Mi vswssessseo tl EP | GM elsncccccsonsss @ ton 13.00@16.50 
State and Western, raw....44 @i5 | Chalk. in bulk....... is i00 aa 6S 
Raw Calcutta, in bbls...... 70 @.. Chit Cl: seeee debi Lead. @ ton 11. 00@17 50 
. WVinter...77 @T78 lina ay, mportec ¥ on 
Lard, Extra Prime, V 7 Gig | Cobalt, Oxide......... @ 100  2.50@ 2.60 
la No, Dedacscsccsececacauad rt a2 Whiting, Commercial. 2 100 tb -130@ 52 
i Bevdnagendiviadaeniecuaceans Spe il ape cepma : ‘@ : 
Cotton- rane, Seale, 1o>. mills.38, ee Ex, Gilders......... 9100 “60@ 6 
e 5644@ 
iam White... a  @b2 Putty, Commercial —y 100 ® 
Yellow Winter...........sessees @63 e eae tease . ee oe 
ic eainiduabianantt 59 @60 | In bbls, or tubs . d 
Sperm. i Winter RP ME 72 @73 In 1 th to 5 tb car 2.65 @2,95 
Bleached Winter...........++- 75 @76 In 12% to 50 tb cans....... 1.50 @1.90 
Bleached Winter, Extra....... @.. Spirits Turpentine 9 sat. 
Tallow, Prime......ccccccccccces 60 @él In Oil DDbIS..........seeeeereeees : 60 @60% 
i Cs is aveccavesecean: 35 @36 | In machine bbls..... evcccccoees 60%4@61 
Natural Winter............0.. 46 @47 pas 
Bleached Winter............+. 18 @i9 | ou i 
Extra Bleached Winter...... 50 @51 € RB se eeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeees Tu@ 9 
Menhaden, Brown, Strained...33 G55 | xtra White... .cccssccsccs18 @M 
Light Strained.............-.--22 @33 | Foot Stock, White... 
MINI 82k iecarenccesteaky 26 @27 pos Stor Brown 
Cocoanut, Ceylon.......... #P th 9%4@ 9% aa ide 
RN. \cenacscnisienccaxe # 10 @10% Irish . 
Cod, Domestic, Prime.......... 36 @38 | tow Grade.” 
Newfoundland ........+.sse0+. 40 (@42 Medi Whit 
Reed, Wlaine. ...cccccccsccccsseses 47 @50 edium 1 v 
MANURE excxasssvecnces em 7 @™%| Gum Shellac— PD 
Olive, Italian, bbls,, Yellow..85 @1.00 | Bleached, Commercial.......... 45 @46 
Neatsfoot, Prime...........++++. 56 @57 / i "Ee 56 @5T 
a. ee Po errs Re EO ee FN oc ce nccttecdhcctcaudatconase 40 @50 
BROS FBucccecvsdeccccdenscseus 59 @60 
Mineral Oils— Pe CRS cnucidescahimeeal 52 @57 
BC, GOR ictacccdiscecccasecd 45 @46 
She, © gravity, 25@30 cold - ens Kala, NN aricccininasdstdavens a oe 
go0 geceapensesoenerceone ss 1B | Jeccuceccvccencoeseseucececsees @ 
29 gravity, 15 cold test ‘Peasy PO ag weaned 2 56 @5T 
Summer ....-...0++++; ae 3 De itt ee... cue ascacidcaseaaioi 45 @48 
Cylinder, tight filtered euairts | Vince s Oaivatnusctunsnicvaccaccnas 59 @60 
OTC. wcecceeee 
Paraffine, 903-907 gravity i aise | Colors in Oil— # Mh 
908 gravity............ 3 @13% | Black, Lampblack............ 12 @14 
883 gravity... .19%a@11% | Blue, Chinese,. 36 @46 
Bed cccoce spncmansed Gabadanet 13 @14% | Blue, Prussian..........cccccoees 32 @36 


PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS 
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Fig. 1. The fine adjustment of the locating point is 
obtained by the screw at the end of the beam and the 
quick adjustment by pulling out the knob at the top of 
the post. The point is held by a knurled check nut, and 





lig. 1.—Snacing Attachment No. 612. 


ean be adjusted to varying lengths. The center punch has 
been adapted to pocket use, as shown in Fig. 2. It is 
made to meet a demand for a small, light tool of its 
class suitable for the more delicate work required in tool 
making. The striking mechanism is adjusted to give a 
fine and firm punch mark, such as die makers and tool 
makers find necessary. A downward pressure releases 





Fig. 2.—Pocket Automatic Center Punch. 


the striking block and makes the impression. The tool 
is constructed of steel throughout, and all parts subject 
to wear are carefully hardened and tempered. The bar- 
rel is finely finished and knurled to prevent its slipping 
in the hand. The tool is 4% in. long and % in. in diam- 
eter. 








# b 
Blue, Ultramarine,.............+ 13 @16 8 b 
Brown, Vandyke......... nidwases ll @l¢ ey ROI, i nvecicdicciddnania 16 @20 
Green, Chrome......cseececeeees 12 @16 | Lamp, Com...................... 4 @6 
CEs. UR sacesersacdcadacsendus @2u MEE, SE ncceacadcncaaceds 4 @6 
GO, Me iinancaveusnendecensas 12 @1 Bs CI cnsaudaadddesccias 30 @33 
Stomna, WUPNt..cccocccccccescces 12 @15 Deis IR ede udeuaudsuaad 23 @32 
Umber, Raw....ccccocccccccccces ll @l4 Blue, Ultramarine.............. 34@15 
a Dx cdeanecasteViesdaee ll @14 | ane NR cccccéecedcca oe. %@1 
. a me er . 10@3.25 
White Lead, Zinc, &c. Green, Chrome, ordinary...... 3%@ 7 


y - d #8 Green, Chrome, pure WV 
Lead, English white, in Oil.. 9%@10 Lead, "Red, bbls., % bbls., kegs... @ 7% 
Lead, American White: Litharge, bbls., % bls., kegs.... @7% 





Lots of 500 Ib or over, in Oil... @ 7% | Ocher, American....... 
Lots less than 500 tb, in Oil... @8 American Golden ri » $8 sna 160 
Lead, White, in vil, 25 t tin French .......... 1%@ 2 
pails, add to keg price........ ly Foreign Golden... 2 @4 
Lead, White, in oil, 12% b tin Orange Mineral, English...... 10 @1 
pails, add to keg DFAS soe -@!1 IE donc dcudédisexacanccsil 11\%@i2 
Lead, White, in oil, 1 to 5 GL Neikedsadancetadanadad 10 @12 
ass’ted tins, add to keg price ..@1%| American’... """""" 8%@ 9 
Lead, American. Terms: For lots 12 Red. Indi ons ee ee Ae 
tons and over %¢ rebate; and 2% for » Indian, English........... 4%4@ 6 
cash if paid in 15 days from date of MID ents encdenisanigdcaece 3 @3% 
invoice; for lots of 500 lbs, and over Red. Turkey, English.......... 4 @10 
2% for cash if paid in 15 days from | Red. Tuscan. English........|” 7 @10 


date of invoice, for lots of less than Red, Venetian, Amer.# 100 Th $0.50@1.25 













500 Ibs. net. #8 English .............. # 100 T $1.15@1,60 
Zinc, American, OEY... eeeeeees 5%@ 5% Sienna. Italian, Burnt one 
Zinc, French: Powdered .........0.. 9 
Antwerp, Red Seal, dry.......... 8% Italian, Raw. Powdered...” ? 
—— Green Seal, ATY....000- 10% American, Raw. 2 
Paris, med Seal, on Wesededsdedcees | Asuetioun Burnt and Pow'd. 14@ 2 
—* Green Sea OTY.-cercccsssces ll Talc, French. ton $18. 00 
ee. V 3 a. French, in Poppy Oil: ‘cae ia bs a aaae 
ee 13%@13% | Terra Alba, French..# 100 ,90@ 1.00 
Lots of 1 ton and over...... : Enetish 
Lots yt o than 1 ton...... 13%@13% Ase eseucecscaccs p 100 .80@ 1.00 
Zine, V av M. French, in Poppy Oil: ye “Bin .. ye 1, TG PS 
ed Seal .* ’ i. ay . e 
Lots of 1 ton and over...... 11%@12% | Umber, T’key. Bnt. & Pow.. : @ 3% 
Lots of less than 1 ton...... 12%@1254 Turkey, Raw and Powdered.. 2U@ 3% 
Discounts.—French Zinc.—Discounts Burnt, American.............. 1'4@ 2 
to buyers of 10 bbl, lots of one or mixed Raw, American.............00- 1%@ 2 
grades, 1%; 25 bbls., 2%; 50 bbls,, 4%. Yellow. Chrome. Pure. ..., wate os 
m. American Lea . 
Dry Colors— 8 | Onicksilver, bulk.. @.. 
Black, Carbon. .....0...ccccecsoes 64@10 Quicksilver, bags. @66 
Black Drop, American......... 3%4@ 8 English, Imported. @70 


Black Drop, English et a 5 @15 CUO Sdikicodectdaccdaecsiena $0.90@1, 00. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in Jtalics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 
type (Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 


ers, who are responsible for their correctness. 


They usually 


represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 


jobbers. 


obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


‘Range of Pricer.—A range of prices is indicated by 


means of the symbol @. 


Thus 33% @ 33% & 10% signifies 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33% 
per cent. discount to 33% and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names ard ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 


also THe IrRoN AGE DrReEcToRY, issued May, 1906, 


which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 
thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and 


Machinery trades. 
Standard Lists.— 

ware Lists” 

many leading goods. 


A new edition of “ Standard Iard- 
has been issued and contains the list prices of 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as puss.bie to abel 


Hardware Merchants, 





Aajusters, Blind— 
Domestic, @ doz, $3.00......++6. 33% 


BIGECI'D csvcccocccccnesccecocccccepens 10% 
Ziunwerman’s—See Fasteners, “Blind. 


Window Stop— . 

Ives’ Patent........ccccccccscccccesces 35% 

Taplin’s Perfection........eeeeeeeeeeee 35% 

Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 

Anti— Rattlers-— 
Fernald Mfg. Co. Burton, Anti- 
Rattlers, “e doz. —_ Nos, 1, 
75; 2, 4, $1.00; 5, $0.50 

i Shifter, z. 
— * Gite slheran ne $2.00a$3.00 
Anvils—American— — 
Eagle Anvils.........-++++- Pb G@e¢ 


y-Budden, Wrought........- 94@9% ¢ 
ase sae seeenneksscedee+ # Ib 942@9%¢ 


Imported— 
Peter Wright & Sous, # Ib, 84 to 349 
bb, lli¢; 350 to 600 Ib, lie¢. 


Anvil, Vise and Drill— . 
Millers Valls Co., $1B.0u.... eee 15&10% 


Apple Parers— See Parers, 

Apple, é&c. 

Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
Livingston Nail Co.....+s+seeeees 30% 

Augers and Bits— 


& 








Com. Double Spur. -TOSOR TORE 
enninygs’ Vatn., rey, Jinish 
. ‘ 605G.60610 % 
Black Lip or Blued. -5gsies, 
Boring Mach. Augers. 109 
‘Car Bits, 12-in. twist.... yd 10% 
Ford's Auger and Car Bits. 40&5 7, 
Ft. Washington Auger , Con-, 
ane’s gebimahapnennnegensséonss ecccsce 35% 
pormne Pat. Anu Bits set benneshen 2% 
KE, Jennings ¢ 0. 
— 10 mn lip, R. Jenaings’ . ; 
No, 30, R, Jennings’ list.......... 507% 
Russell Jennings’......--..+.- 510K 244 7, 
L’ Hommedieu Car Bits.....-++. wove edb % 
Mayhew’s Countersink Bits. . 1452 
Pugh’s Black........-..+-+++ 0% 
Pugh’s Jennings i Pattern. 352, 
Snell's itS..-..200- 60% 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits 07, 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist - 60% 
Snell’s King Auger Bits...... cossounn 


Wright’s Jennings’ Bits........ coool 


Bit Stock Drills— 
See Drills, I'wist. 
Expansive Bit 
Clark’s ae $18; large, 28 604107 
Clark's Pattern, No. 1,’ # doz 


No. 2, $1 
Ford’s, Clark’s Pattern............. a 
Cc. E, Jennings & Co,, Steer’s Pat. .25% 
Lavigne Fates small size, $18.00; large 


Size, $26.00....-.0eeeeeeereereerers 60&10% 
GE nicennkecshnentenensesisennseee 60% 
Gimlet Bits— 

Per gro. 
Oommon Dodie. Cut... .$3.00@3.25 


German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 

$4.75; 11 to 18, $5.75 
Hollow Aug ers— 

Bonney Pat., per das. . $6.50@7.00 
Ames a 20010% 
SIDIGEPORL  cccscccecccecccnssesss. Sescese 2° 
Wood's Universal 
Ship Augers and Bits—~ 







Ship Rare. - 406107 
FOPE’@ _.cccccccsccvcccccccccccccees Mg &e5 7%, 
Gc. KB. Jennings & S 
RN ee 6% 
Watrous’ ....... 33%4&T% 
Bnell’s ...cccereeees 4 


Awl Hafts— Sen Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool, 


Awls— 

Brad Awls: 
Handled ...... $2.75@38.00 
Unhdled, Shidered” ore 63@66 ¢ 


Unhandled, Patent. - 97 0.66@70¢ 
Po Awls: 

nhandled, Patent..gro. 31@34¢ 

Snndied, Shidered. .gro. 65@70¢ 


Scratch Awls: 
Handled, Com...gro. $3.50@}.00 
Handled, Socket..gro.$11.60@12.00 
Awl and Tool Sets—sSee 


Sets, Awl and Tool. 


Axes— 
Single Bit, base weights: Per doz. 
First Quality sae © hae $4.75@5.00 


Second Quality...... 3 25 4.50 | 


lbouble Bit, base wetynts: 
erst Quality senna ders 9/.00@7.50 
Second Quauty..... .0.d0Wwo.70 
Axle Grease— 
See Grease, Agile 


Axles— Iron or Steel 
Concord, Loose Collar. -#2@s ¢ 
Concord, Solid Collar.. .4%4@5%¢ 


No, 1 Common, Louse. .342@4 ¢ 
No, yy Com., New Styles%ast 
No, 2 solid Collar...... 334 @44¢ 
dialf Potent, 


Nos, 7, 8, U1 and 12... .70@%5% 
Nos. 138 to | ere W@75% 
Nos. 15 to 18......+. V5 @E5 7% 
Nos. to 8......- WQS % 


Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not turned 
lb., PAGs¢ 
Common and Concord, turned. 
ib., 514@6¢ 












Half Patent......+.. lb., 9e@10¢ 
Bain Fishing— 
Hendryx: 
ecccce ees Covecccocsese 20% 
iticnaaanetwens % 
Competitor i ivwccsuas 
Balances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list.... 50% 
eer ; -50&10@60 7% 
Spring— 
Spring Balances. ..... .50&10@60% 
Chatillon’s: 
Light Spg, Balances........ 50@50&10% 
Straight Balances... +» -40@40& 10% 
Circular Balances............+++ 50&10%, 
ae | er % 
Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow— 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 Ib.... 
per lb., 2% @3¢ 


Towel - 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..@ gro. $8.50 
Beams, Scale— 


Beale Beams....cccccccese ff 
Chattillon’s No. 1.. 307 
Chattillon’s No. 2.... «+» 40 


Beaters, Carpet— 
Holt-Lyon Co.: 
No. 12 Wire Coppered # doz. $0.80; 
TE ciacsviensehsoumbatimiesseune $0.85 
No, 11 Wire Coppered # doz. $1.15; 
NEL sc navebancacsecebna éiviaee $1. 
No, 10 Wire —_ evoves 
Western W, G. C 
No.1 Electric 
No.\2 Buffalo......... 
No. 3 Perfection Dust...... 


Egg- 
Holt-Lyon Co.: 

Holt, per doz., No. 5, Jap’d, $0.80; 
No. A, Jap’d, $1.15; No. a Jap’, 
$1.85; No. 6, Jap’d, 1.65, 

Lyon, Jap’d, per doz., No. 2, 


— Mfg, Co.: 
mproved _Dover, per gTo., 60, 
00 ; $6.50; No, ion *, 4 
No. i Tin'd, 50; No, 
Hotel, ofi5.00: No. 152, "Hotel 
ate No. i Tumbler, 
O00" Tumbler Tin’d, 
50: No 300, Mammoth, per 
doz, $25.00. 
Tczner & Seymour Mfg, Co.: 
Te & GS. Dover........0.cccccosee. $6.00 
Western, W. G. Go.. # gro., Buffalo, 
No, 2, $8.00; Perfection, No. 3, 


Wonder (R M, Co,)..#@ gro, net, $6.25 
Bellows— 
Blackamith, Stendaré List. 





NNT 









Split Leather. 606 10@65%, 
Grain Leather. «Snsiea08 
Hand— ” 
Inch.. 6 7 . * 2 3 
Doz. .$5.00 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.50 & 
Molders— ~ 
Inch.. 10 12 1} 16 > 
Doz. .87.50 9.00 12.00 15.00 Jz 
Bells— Cow— 
Ordinary Goods.. .7545@75410€5 
he met cee Se WE10@75 
SND a cndinng cuandbenvenwabeennadeen 75&10% 
PEND TNE 56 4acsccsecoresanotscennsecsd 50% 
Door— 
Re 50% 
Tiome, R. & E. Mig. Co.’s...... b5&I0% 


7 


Hand— 
Polished, Brass...... 50@ 504107 
Whtte Metal.........i UL SUS % 
Nickel Plated........ 4uces1u @svy, 
WE cecscuwan ei ene io 
Coue’s Globe Hand Bells...... 3344@35 
Miscellaneous— 


POP. Bae. o.0.0:0.0:0:06 lb., 24@24o¢ 
Church and School... .60@60&5% 


Belting— Leacner— 


iatra Heavy, Short Lap. .6945% 
Regular Short Lap... .60é10&5% 
BORE - 6:04 ceo 508s we V0k5 ’ 
EXORE: BOOMEOTE ss 6.5 06.0 090% 73% 
Cut Leather Lacing....... 4045 % 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq, ( 

¢ 


Rubber— 
Agricultural (Lew Grade). 
W@I5h6 % 
Common Standard... .70@ 70410, 
PPPS. cialnsscasoou WAMWES 7, 
BER éccdiens anes 60L5Q60E10 Y, 
High Grade........ .6Ué5@50E10% 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 


Detroit Perfected Tire Bender...... 40% 

Detroit Sogmey's Lightning Tire 
Upsetters, No. $4.25; No. $7.25; 

50; No: 4, $16.25; ‘No. 5, 


Green River Tire Benders and Up- 
MORI bcocasicancnsccaspnessscnsoverct % 
Bicycle Goods— 

John 8. Leng’s Son & Co,’s 1907 list: 


No, 3, $10. 


Chain, Parts, Spokes.............. 50% 
DUE svevcccecses $648 0es ¥en Ren ecevens 60% 
Bits— 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks— Tackle— 
Common Wooden poeeee beee® 75% 


& L, B, Co. 

Boston Wood Snatch 50%; otciinee 
Steel, 15% Hollow Steel,  50&10% ; 
Star W e Rope, 50%; Tarbox Metal 
ho “50%; Tarbox New Style 
Sat 50&10°/; Wire Rope Snatch, 


Lane's Patent Automatic Lock and 
PUN sites tne dea detkenn eoitantecedaeen 30% 

Stowell’s Novelty, Mal, Iron........ 50% 

Stowell’s Loading...........ssse0 50&10% 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Boards, Stove— 

Paper and Wood Lined.....40% 

Embossed .. 00.5. 00% were 0% 


Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 


Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Esser Co...........es000++ B058% 


Bolts— 


Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread) : 

% X 6 and smaller. ..7045@.. % 

Larger and Longer. 60d24a—® 
Phila. Eagle,$3.00 list May 24,99 


80 °° 
oe ae 65 @6545 %, 
Machine (cut thread): 

3% X 4 and smaller .70&7%4@—Y% 
Larger and longer. ‘werina—% 
Door and Shutter— 

Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 
| rr 4 5 6 8 
Per doz.W.380 .35 .45 .60 .80 
Cue prea Spring Fost, Jap’d: 
Sats a ea ae 8 10 

- ‘doz. $1. oo 150 2.25 
Cast Iron Chain. -Plat,Japanned: 

a6 nee aen 8 10 
Per doz........! * 190 1.40 1.65 
Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d., 

Brass Knobs: 

Ae 6 8 10 
Per doz ali aa Dae ” 30. 75 95 1.25 
Wrought Barrel Japd. woeset 
Barrel Bronzed... 


BE si caaix' -WeI0@ oad ne109 
Shutter .... 30k 506 1945 
Nquare Neck......-. 15754109 
Square ...... ; 70416 10% 
OS ae! ee ee 
BOON WEOURE TER vvcsnciccccsnses 3° 


Plow and Scove— 


POO <csctueiee ss ces vak LU@—% 
NE ae oie, Kees toad 85 8Ik5% 
lire— 

COMME 2IO6 «6 i006 case sc0s 80% 
BO SCOR occ seccccccees BU % 


Americau Screw Company: 
Norway Phiia., list Uct, 16, '84...80% 
Kagle Phila., list Uct. 16, ’84....8242% 
Bay State, list Dec. 28, '’9y su 
Franklin Moore Co.: 


Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, '84...80% 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, ‘84....82%4% 
Eclipse, list Dec, 28, '99.......e00- 80% 


Mount Carmel Bolt Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, ’8 8 80% 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, an . 82% % 
Mount Carmel. list Dec, 28, 99. 80% 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co.: 


Empire, list Dec, 28, '99..........+. 80% 
Norway Phila, list Oct., '8 ....80% 
Shelton Co. 

Tiger Brand, list Dec, 28, '99..... 80% 


Phila., Eagle, list Oct, 16, 188i. ‘82% % 
Upson Nut co: 
_ rere 724% 
Borers, Bung — 
Borers Bung, hing, with Handle: 


BOOMs dv iss %™ MH 1% 2 
Per doz...8480 660 6.40 8.00 
OO! Sr ree rrr. 2% 
hh, CTT $65.65 11.50 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.. No, 1, $1.25; No. 
2, $1.75; No. 3, $2.50 each........ 25% 
Boxes, Mitre— 

C, EB, Jenmings B Ce. ce cccccccces. BX 


Langdon, New Langdon and Lang- 
don Impreved, 20&10%; Langdon 
Acme .... +s ee . 15&10% 

Perfection - 40% 








Seavey ..... --40% 

Stanley R. & L. Co,: Nos, 240 to 
460, 30%; Nos, 50 and 60......... 35% 
Braces—. 

Commin Ball,American. $1.25@1.390 

MEE: ctcctnsviscnend 50K 10K 10@ 60K 10% 


Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s........... 
“a *s No. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 2 






C. E, Jennings & Co.. 


Mayhew’s Ratchet.......-.. % 
Mayhew’s Quick Action Hay Pat...50% 
Millers Fal 8 7 Pe P6105 
F.,. 8. W , Peck’s Pat.60@60&5% 
Stanley 'R. & L. Co.: 
Stanley, 35%; Victor........c..00. 45% 
Brackets— 
Wrought Steel..... T0E10QI54L10% 
Bradley Metal Clasp. .80&10@80&10&5% 
Griffin’s Pressed Steel........ 75@T5&10% 
Grittn’s Folding israckets........ 70&10% 


Stowell’s Cast Shelf, 75%; Sink.. ‘50% 
Western, W. G. Co., Wire...... 608&10% 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 





Broilers— 
Kilbourne Mfg. Co............... 75& 20% 
WE, WS. MA TOO skcivcscsagetete ane 
Wire Goods Co................ 75@ @75&10% 


ee Galvanized— 
M’f’gr’s list, price per gross. 
Quart. mm: we 
Water, Rey. ..25.35 28.00 82.00 | 
Water, Hry.. 45.35 48.00 52.00 &S 
Fire, Rd. Btm.$2.00 34.65 38.65 S$ 


WH hsakssdul 57.35 41.85 $5.35 
Bucks, Saw— 

RS 6 Sion ciicdecnales eru. $36.00 
Bull Rings—see Rin « Bull 
Butts— Brass— 

Wrought, High List, Oct. 26,06. 

£10 % 

Cast Brass, Tiehout’s...... HONERS 

Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Broad... .40€19@509 

Fast Joint, Narrow. * joa 10509 

Loose Joint. ‘ -10&10@75% 

Loose Pin. + - T0052 

Mayer’s Hinges. . eeeee QMS 

Parliament Butts...._.- “OGRE 


Wrought Steel-- 
Discount 


Reversible and Broad...... 0k5%, 

Light Reversible, Light Nar- 
NO gas hes is Gia e daa tk oc 7085 % 

Loose Joint, Narrow, Light 
Inside Blind, 1 TS 70% 


Back Flaps, Table Chest. . 65% 


a Bird— 

Hendryx Brass: Series 30%. 5000, 
119, ret List; 1200, 15%; 200, 300, 
PO - aes ciuvwesasse see ebeivuseatncaseal 32% 
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Hendryx Bronze; Series 700, 800..30% 
Hendryx MAGIA oss cous ecatecuscs h 


Calipers—See Compasses. 
Calks, Toe and Heel— 


Blunt, 1 prong, per 1b., 44@4%¢ 
Sharp, 1 prong, per 1b., 4% @5%¢ 
Burke’s Blunt, 4% @%e; : snaste 


Nautier, Blunt, 1@1% ¢ ; Sharp. 4@%¢ 
Perkins’, Bie eb 3.65¢; cnerp, 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can. 


Cans, Milk— 
5 8 10 ql. 
Illinois Pattern..... $1.35 1.85 2.05 each 
New York Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each. 
Baltimore Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each, 
RONEIEAS brcasenscces 1.35 1,60 1.75 each. 


Cans, Oil— 
Buffalo Family oF Caney 


3 0 gal. 
$48.00 60.00 129.60 gro., net. 
Caps, Percussion— 


El Biccvcceagnad 5¢ 
Ge Drove vnswccus ser it QS 
B.. Bus ci cccvenccesser aa Hee 


GS. Be cccccvcccece fF ER Mae 
Musket ...........per M 62@63¢ 
Primers— 

Berdan Primers, $2 per M. .20&5% 
Primer Shelis and Bullets. 54.10% 
All other primers per M.$1.52@1.66 


Cartridges— 
Blank Cartridges; 

88 0. Fr. 86.8006 ccccccee MGS 

$8 O. Fo, $1.00. ecccccce sl0G6 

22 cal, Rim, $1.50....... 1045 

82 cal. Rim, $2.75........ 10457, 
B. B. Caps, Con. Ball, eves. $1.90 
B. B. Caps, Round Bail. / 49 
Central. Fire...... 25% 
Target and Sporting Rifle. 11545 
Primed Shells and nnn ria 
Rim Fire, Sporting........ 


Rim Fire, Military....... "1648 






Casters— 

BOE vctetiscrcvend . 65€10% 
PIGTE cesvccivcosvcve . 60657 
Philadelphia rere eres 20410% 
Acme, Ball Bearing.........+++++.. 33% % 
TOME acavuscaseunscncs cecteeccccecocct Nenana 

Boss Anti-Friction..... eeccccces ~ T0810 
Gem (Raller Bearing)......++.+++- eee 80%, 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix) 452, 


Standard Ball Bearing.... 
Tucker’s Patent low list....... 
Yale (Double Wheel) low lis 


Cattle Leaders— 
Se-; Leaders, Cattle. 
Chain, Proof Coil— 


American Coil, Straight Link: 
8-16 % 5-146 % 7-16 % 9-16 
$8.77 6.17 5.02 4.57 4.87 4.27 4.22 
& % Rtol Wheto inch. 
$h.17 4.07.02 4.12 

In cask lots, deduct 25¢. 
German Ooil.......60&10£10@10% 


Halter— 
Halter Chains........ .G0@6045% 
German Pattern Halter Chains, 
oun ie. *%, OZ. canes COELIIESY 
ove’ 0, 
Halter ....... EE 
Cow Ties— 
See Halters and Ties. 
Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
6Y4,—6-3, Straight, with ring .$28.00 
oe-8 Straight, with ring . $29.00 
-2 Straight, with ring . $32.00 
644— 10-2, Str’ght, with ring . $37.00 
.—Ad a A + 
septs Blt Me 
9 '° 0. e r) 
‘Straight 40; No. a 


Eastern Standard Traces, = 
on Ms ce sanan sxe 60% 


Miscellaneous— 


Jack Chain, list July 10, ’98: 
i. » sen on ewe Ce ee 6c Ve 
ae penne vez ‘aa 
&a 7 and Plumbers ain 
of y 60610 


Gal, Pump cam. «e+ ld. 4G@4% 


ert Mf; 

“Breast, take Heel, Rein, ae 
onan sicsseasuusssoes saviercecendes ’, 
American Halter, Dog and Kennel 

CE: 2 cckccusnégnesetend 35&24%4@40% 


Niagara Dog Leads and Kennel 
Chains ...... ceccecccscesees A0QOUGSY 


Wire G ots Co.: 
I acta sient: 70&10% 


Cha 
Universal Dbi.-Jointed Ghaia...... 50% 
Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 


Oneida Community: 
MONE CODER ssc cccccncsdcocenceve: 008 60% 


Pullman: 
Bronze Chain, 60%; Steel o-., 


Sash Chain Attachments, per a 134 
ager Sash Ribbon, at 100 
25@$3.00 


eee eR eee eee eee e ee eeeeeeee 


Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set.8¢ 


Chalk — (From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ Blue... .gro., 50@55¢ 
Oarpenters’ Red.....gro., 45@50¢ 
Carpenters’ White. . -gr0., JO@45¢ 


Checks, Deer— 
pegiier’s gacenecawioonne goccancecees anh 
Me, DOP BPs ccccshcccccneccses q 
Be euaucssunganeesaos 33% % 


Chests, Tool— 


American Tool Chest Co.: 
Boys’ Chests, with Tools.......... 50% 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools........ 35% 
Gentlemen's Chests, with Tools..25% 
Farmers’, Carpenters,’ etc., Chests, 


MY MCE cd nnddeccovas icanatserca 20% 
Mach mists und Pipe bitter= 
EON + MIUET < 6 kc xddesccdoncsuda 45% 
Wn CMR «vs 0. cacesecccsccccee 45% 

C. E. Jennings & Co.'s Machinists 
UN Mc cucccadecciaachetsvccent 744% 
Chisels— 

SocketFramingandFirmer 

Standard Jist....... 7010 @7 3% 

PE MN ncscixasccnnedvatasudsiederedes 

E. Jennings & Co.: 

Socket Firmer Wit Moe ivscens B&TH% 
Socket Framing No. i5........ 5&7" 
SCE” gikcnnd aa Jovedtnuxeudasaees 6624@70% 
Ee @ EL Fs White Cee viscess 30@30&5 % 
Tanged— 

Tanged Firmers...... anor 

BREE My caicexasivnsn<cpaiecadieneenee 

©, EF. Jennings & Co. Nos. 191, 181.. 25°, 

a ee eR ee 545° 
Cold— 1b. 

Cold Chisels, yood quality. 18@15¢ 

Cold Chisels, fair guaine 11@iwse¢ 

Cold Chisels, ordinary.. 10¢ 

Chucks— 

Almond Drill Chucks............-... it 
Almond Turret Six-Tool Chuck..... 40% 
Beach l’at., each $8.00............ 35&5 % 
BIEN. dconvwuvescedsundcetcecsdédcauaene 5% 
Blacksmiths’ mibearepeavciantnaedh ues 
Jacobse” Drill Chucks... .ccccccccccces 35% 
Dratt’s Positive Drive.........secse.. 2% 
Skinner Patent_Chucks: 

Independent Lathe Chucks........ 40% 

Universal, Reversible Jaws........ 40% 
Combination, Reversible Jaws..... 40% 


Drill Chucks, New Model, 25%; 
Skinner wn 


Standard, 40&10% ; 
25%; Positive Drive 
Pianer eae Ri 
WU OO DINE ce tecseccvcecesscas 40% 
Standard Tool Co.: ¥ 
Improved Drill Chuck...........++- 45% 
Union Mfg. Co.: 
Oynbinetion, Nos, 1 2, 3. 4, 5, &. 
7, 8 and 17, Nes Si... 2.<s; % 
— Greakination, Nos. 82 ‘, 
Geared Scroll, Nos. 33, 4 and 3. 
Independent Iron, Nos. 18 and 318. ‘82 
Independent Steel, No. 64 > 
Union Drill, Nos, 000, 
102, 103, Tosti ee 
Union Czar Drill..... 
Universal 11, 12, 16, 17, 
Drbvemeeh, et Qheckcenccccssesscccs 
irom oni’te Plate Jaws, 









PRP meee meee weet eee eee esse eeseeeee 


Westcott Patent Chucks: 





EMERG CRBCER, cccuscecccnagesgnedeees 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary DR vccaes 4 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill. 50° 
Little Giant Drill, Improved...... ‘509 
Ceigle BIN, cansseccesaaaateess «50%, 
Scroll Combination Lathe. 
Clamps— 

Adjustable, Hammers’......... meres 

Carriage Makers’, Pe, 

CH sdadoctacdusdestoadaccusnad “4055 10050% 
Besly, icncencsassceseutses 33144&10% 
DEVORE TOW TROON. cc ccccccdeccoccsonar 45% 
— s, Utica Drop Forge & toe 
Wood Workers, Hammers’....... 40&10% 


Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 
Cleaners, Drain— 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable.......! % 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary....... 40% 
Sidewalk— 


Star Socket, All Steel..#@ doz. $4.05 net 

Star Shank. All Steel..#@ doz. $3.24 net 
W. & C. rete. — Steel, # doz., 
7 in., $3.00; . $3.25. 


deaiane, Butche rs'— 


NS oie ada ahi cael 30%, 
Fayette R. Plumb................... 307 
| Ae op ae oa, eines 30% 

Clippers, Horse and 


‘ Sheep— 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company: 

1902 Chicago Horse, each. .$10.7! 
20th Century Horse, each. .$5,00 
Lightning Belt Horse, each.$15,00 
Chicago Belt Horse, each.$20.00 
Stewart’s Enclosed Gear x 

POON, CEM Severn ceccnccte $6.75 {8 
Stewart’s Patent Sheep Shear- 

ing Machine, each....... $12.7’ 
Stewart Enclosed Gear Shear- 

ing Machine, No. 8, each. .$9.75 


Clips, Axle— 


Regular Styles, list July 1, 705, 
80£80610% 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, éc. 
Cocks, Brass— 


Hardware list: 
Plain Bibbs, Globe, Kerosene, 


Racking, ‘féquor, Bottling, 
GE wekeccnceenae 60410065 % 
Compression Bibbs... .55410@60% 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffee. 
Collars, Doa— 


Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & 
Ir ee 410% 
Leather, Walter B. Stevens & Son’s 
TE: wii ditnveds datdvnanadsacabackeasiea 40% 


Combs, Curry— 


Metal Stamping Co........cccccceces- 40% 
Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods...... 708 10@75 %, 
Wm, Schollhorn to.: 
Excelsior Dividers.................. 55% 
SE MIO a Sentuscncadcceucchaces 15% 


THE IRON 





AGE 


Conductor Pipe,— 
L. C. L. to Dealers: 





Galvantzed 
Galv. Charcoal Copper. 
Steel. Iron. 14, 16&20 oz. 
Eastern: 
10% 5041714% 30% 
Central: 
65€10% S5E214% 20£10% 
Western and Southern: 
6565 % 50LTL% WLMGY% 
So. Western 
50k 25E214% 50% 20k5% 


Terms, 60 days; 2% cash 10days. Fae- 
tory shipments generally delivered. 


See also Eave Troughs. 

—— Water— 

Gal, . 2 3 ae 8 8 
Labrador ve 20 $1.50 $1.80 $2.10 $2.70 
leeland, ‘ea: :81. 80 $2.10 $2.40, $3.00 


etek ea.$1. 5s $2.00 $2.25 $2.90 $3.90 
Gi alvanized, Lined, side handles, 


Gal, 8 
LS rrr gis $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 $4.15 
White Enameled, 10%; Agate Lined,10% 


Coopers’ Tools— 
See Tools, Coopers’. 
Coppers’ Soldering— 


Soldering Coppers, 3 lbs. to pair 
and heavier, S2@35¢ ; lighter 


than 3 1b. to eee eT 34@37¢ 
Cord— Sash— 
Breided, Dad. ..cicccvcs lb. 35¢ 


Braided, White, Com., Nos. 8 
to 12, 26¢ ; No. 7, 2644¢; No. 6, 
2714¢. 

Cable Laid Italian, lb., No. 18..37¢ 

Italian, lb., A, No. 18, 25¢; B, 82¢ 


Common India...... lb., 11@114¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw ted. B@z¢ 
Patent Russid.........- Ib. . .20¢ 
Cable Laid Russia...... ib.. . 21¢ 
India Hemp, Br’d’d..... lb. . .21¢ 
India Hemp, Twisted. “ er 
Patent India, Twisted. te 
Pearl Braided, cote No. 


o 
M'a¢; No, 7, 264¢; Nos. 8 to i, Bee 
Edc dystone, Braided, Nos. 8 to 12, 
26¢; 5 q, 2 644 ¢ ; 6, Te¢. 
Harmony Cable Laid Italian, ea, 7 
10 Wu ccorvscovececcosscoccesces ene ¢ 
Pullman: 
Wire Sash Cord........ccccsseceses 10% 
Sash Cord Attachments, per doz. 10¢ 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12 
Braided, # b., Drab Cotton, 
55¢; Italian Hem 40¢@ 
50¢; Linen, 65¢; W nite Cot- rae 
ton, 50¢; Spot Cord........ 50¢ 
Massachusetts, White... = > 40¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab..... ig 
Phoenix, White, Nos. 8 to 12 e3 
— Lake, per tb. : 
Drab, 45¢; A, White, 40¢; 
“As, Drab, 40¢; B, White, 35¢; 
Italian Hemp. 40¢; Linen....57%4¢ 
See also Chain and Ribbon. 


Wire, Picture— 


List July 10, 1906. 854 10G@ 85k 104 10% 

Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord, 
old list, 85410% 

Turner & Stanton Co, Wire Picture 


MUN Scscus ohiccscaassvcekands 85& 108 10% 
Cradles— 

GEG inaccads errr; 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, Cases, 100 
gro., $6.50@$7.50 at factory, but 
lower prices made by jobbers 

Zelnicker’s Lumber. # gro. 
White and Purple, Indelible.. $50 
Blue, Red, Green, Yellow ‘and 

Terra Cotta, $6.50; Black........ $4.00 
Giant Lumber, 5% in. x 15-16 in. 
round, all colors, $16.25; Indel- 
SUN d. CvcanexddenaVeasaceduncannces $18.75 
Genuine Soapstone, Metal Workers’, 
5 in, x % in. Round, $2.50; 5 in. x 
% in, Square, $1.75; 5 x % x 3-16, 
Se SS TG SE Shiv cccccccecss $3.00 


Crooks, Shepherds’— 
Fort Madison, per doz., Heavy, $7.00; 


BME oaawacdxcaxdasaddantcccatsasae: $6.50 
Crow Bars—See Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 

Vernet Gres cusucadcanueendacdededas 50% 


Cutlery, Table— 


International Silver Compan 


No. 12 M’d’m Knives, 1847. ‘Sor. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & aroilton 
SRE BOGROE occ cccssccnsce # doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son........ # doz. $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 
H. H. Mayhew Co.....ccccccccscccess 40%, 
Sind cicadsinienentddineene kod 50% 
Smith & Hemenway Co.............- 50% 
WOGUNNGIE, Sdinnsdidtanpaduadocaveuaceta 40% 
Meat and Food— 
PMI | iy ide din dvntnetidedtvanedeiet 39% 
Nos, .... 401 402 403 404 405 406 407 
Each .. $5 $7 $10 $12 $25 $50 $60 
Eepespelne + 
WgRicecs 12 2 
Each ® - Ja 75 $4.50 $6 2 25 Bars : 
No, 202, Lwaedcendameeeane 
Dixon’s nag tietenisaeeg P om, oth: 
$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 
DOD. scncnvtcctvuneneateceices 40@40&5 7, 
EARU = GORE cic nddecsteces # doz. 40@50% 
Nos.... 305 — 3]0 312 320 322 


$35.00 $48.00 — $72.00 “4 
N, E. Food Choppers................ 
New Triumph No. cS, #8 doz. by 


Russwin Food, No. 1, $24.00: No. 2, 
SEED Agcencecscecesessuaautens 45&10&10% 

Woodruff’s ...... hoaweds # doz. 30@30&5% 
Wei cdnadcncsecsavncontes 100 


150 
$15.00 $18.00 
25@30° 


1937 


Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disstou & Sons: 
Slaw and Kraut Cutters.......... 35% 
Come GURDON, 66a ccc cicncsteacbiacteck 30% 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co. 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife... doz. $3.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter and, Corn 
CORI ated aicccdhascasaseuns # doz. yn 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
TASOE CRONE oes cc ntccecceicceccques 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife..# gr. $1 asi 
Slaw Cutters. 2 Knife..# gr. 


Tobacco— 
All Iron, Cheap. .doz. $5. 256 oo 
Enterprise ...... 
on # doz. 














Lites: Post Hole, &c.— 


Disston’s: 
Rapid, BD dos, $26.00....ccccccceess 25% 
Samson, # doz., $34.00............. % 


Iwan’s Imp’ ved Post Hole Auger. 40% 
Vaughan Pattern Post Mole Augers. 

doz., $7,00 

eee Post Hole Diggers, strs 
SOR RORR Hee Hee HEH Eee ‘ 

Split Handle l’owt Hole Diggers, 

8 doz., $7.75 

Hercules Pattern, # doz........ $10.00 
ohler’s, # doz., Universal, $15.00; 
Little Giant, $12.00; Hercules, 
$10.00; Invincible, $9.00; Rival, 

Sea BN vbscncduccdvedédccsess $7.50 
Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, i 

doz., $24.00..... Cececcccceccessoecccees % 


Dividers—See Compasses. 


Drawers, Money— 

Tucker's Tat. a Till No. 1, # 
doz., $18; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $12; 
No, 4, $18. 

Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 
Dressers, Emery Wheel— 


Sterling Emery Wheel Dressers..... 35% 
Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters..... 35% 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Blacksmiths’ Common Drilling 





Machines ...... - $1.50@$1.75 
Breast, Millers Valls............. la&k10% 
Wipe Pig Bi Me W0 vin ince asecenaces 40% 





Goodell Automatic Drills. 50&10@60&10°% 
Millers Falls Automatic Drilis.33'44&10% 


Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis............2 25% 
Matenes, Pasher’h, 6 civccccscvccescees 40% 
Ratchet, Weston’s.................... 40° 
Ratchet, Weston’s, Style H Im- 
NEE Condesa he slau csiae igh ti ceesan 40% 
Ratchet, WO GE wi cenccconedbisseceus 40% 
Ratchet, Celebrated..............0.++ 40% 


Ratchet. Whitney’s, P., 8S. & W..50% 
Whitney's Hand Drill, No. 1, $10.00; 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00........ 33% % 
Twist Drills— 
gg re 604£10£10@10% 
Taper and Straight Shank. 
60 10606 1045% 


Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D’ver Bits, per doz.45@50¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, # 
doz., 2%- ria. $6; >. $7.50; 6-in. ., 








Fray's Hol. H’dle Sets, No». 3, $i2.: 50° 


Ford’s Brace Screw Drivers.. -.40&10% 
Gay’s Double Action Rat-cliet...... 35% 
Goodell’s Auto..........00 + - 05@ 658107 
Mayhew’s Black pane Rddcesecdvened 40% 
Mayhew’s Monarch....,............0.. 407, 
Millers Falls, Nos, 20 and 21 25410» 
Millers Falls, Nos. 11. 12, 41, aa. “15410 
New England Speciaity ‘Co.......... 30% 
Smith & Hemenway Co., Never- 
turn, 40&5% ; Elmora Sevocceesceses 50% 


H. D. Smith & Co.’ 8, setts H'dle. 40% 
7. R. & L.- Co. 
Varn, Handles 60&10% ; No. 
eb 96, tbs Defiance, 76%; Hurwood, 
a] 


Swan's: 
Nos. 7565 to 7568, 50%; No. 7540, 
40& 10% 


, 


Bins Trough, Galvanized— 
Territory. L. C. L. Galvanized 


Galv. Charcoal Copper. 

Steel. Iron. 14, 16420 oz. 
a % 

70 70 30 
Central: % x 

TILLEY, 65410% 20€10% 


Western and Southern: : 


WkM% 659 24714, % 
So.Western: . ae 
15% 60410% 2045 


Terms.—2% cash. Factory ae 


ments generally delivere 
See also Conductor Pine and Elbows. 
Elbows and Shoes— 

Factory ship nenta, all oe 
Galv. Steel and Galv. C: 
Standard Gauge... 


NO. GBs oc0 es OPT O10 O66 seo AOE 


Elbows, Stove Pipe— 
Edwards, Standard Blue..... 40&10&10% 


ogee Royal i noedeeds 40&10& 10° 
over, one 9 
Perfect Tees Zamen re 
Emery, Turkish— 

4to 54 to 

46: 220: Flour. 
BO ik cctcn cee 4 cas 44 
\% Kegs..... 1b. 5%4¢ 4 ¢ 4, @ 
Y Kege..... 1b. tag 6 ¢ q 
10-1b. cans, 


10 in caae....%¢ 7¢ 6¢ 


than 10......0 ¢@€ 0 ¢ 8 ¢ 
Leas quantity..109 é 0 ¢@ 8 @ 


NOTF..—In an 1* 
of 10% is given 81 *o 3 tons a discount 
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Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 
asteners, Blind— 
AiUMMErMan’s ....0cccccsceccerccces 50&107 











Walling’  ....--cccccscccce Ons 
Upson’s Patent,........s+ceeseeeeeeees 40%, 
Cord and Weight— 

Ives and Titan.........sescecseeees 33% % 

Faucets— 
Cork Lined. .....+- ++ -50@50G10% 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined. . 2 
60¢ 10@20% 
Red Cedar. ...sco0s . -40&10@50 
prrenum caeacawe ".10&10@75 
B, & L ; 
Metal Key.. 60 
West Lock:, 508&10% 
John Sommer's Peerlons Tip Key... .40 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Per... ooopeea 50 
John Sommer’s Victor Mtl, y 508107 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. 3 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock......- 09 


rnd Sommer’s ati Cost ee 
ohn Sommer’s Reliable Cor 

508 107% 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined. ‘24 
Join Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined.. 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar.. 
John Somnier’s Perfection, Cedar.. 09 


McKenna, Brass: a 
Burglar Proof, N. P...-.+s+eseeeees 25 
eee. % and % inch.......04- 2 
lf Measuring: 
‘Enterprise, # doz. $36.00........ MENG 
ane’s, @_ doz. $36.00.......+.-.+ 102 
National Measuring, # doz, $36 36° f0a10% 
Felloe Plates— 
See Plaics, Felloe. 
Files— Domestic— 
List Nov. 1, 1899. 

Best Brands. . - Wké10@754 10 

Standard Br ands. 15é 10@7 5410410 

Lower Grade... .7%5&10dé10@804107 

Imported— 

Stubs’ soe Stubs’ list, July 
Bh. OT. on os cvscines 8s 1- 8@40% 
ausiinhes Fire Door— 

Allith Underwriters’ Approved...... 50% 

Michards Mig. v.: 

Universal, No, 103; Special, No. 
TL. sc cenaninbegehnedibesbvevinsvot¥e $3.75 
Fusible Links, No, 96.......+....+. 
Expansion Bolts, No, 107...... 60&10 
Grindstone— 


Net Prices: 
TEER? 0@.ciens 5/6: 7 #619 =~ = «fl 


~~ doz... .+.$3.25 3.75 4.25 4.76 
P., 5. & W. ld eessasesenltll 30&107% 
Reading Hardware Co........+2++..-+- 60% 


Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Monee... 


Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, ‘Extra 
Heavy, 40&10%; Light.............. 50% 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors. 
Forks— 


NOTE. —- Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 
i, 1904, but many jobbers are still 







using list of Auyust 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 93 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potato..........-... 60& 10% 
Victor, Hay......... iecieeasal GOKI5K2% 7 
Victor, Manure........cccsccocsccees 66% 2 
Victor, Header............ 122600 
Champion, IS en! 
Champion, Header.........+++.+++025+% 
Champion, Manure COSI Z 7 
Columbia, Hay..... -.- 60 
Columbia, Manure.. Suppdskhseaee é 
Columbia, Spading.............. 70& 124% 
qawkexe Wood Barley........+.++++ 4 a 
Ww. Potato Digger..........- 608102 
BOD TAOS. 05000000090 d0000000prenss 60& 20% 
Acmy Manure, 4 tine.......... 60& 10&5 7, 
Dakota Header.............+ » 608207, 
Jackson Steel Barley..... he 





Kansas Meader.............++00+ 
W. & C. Favorite Wood Barley 
Plated.—See Spoons. 


Frames— Wood Saw— 
White, S'g't Bar, per dvz.75@80¢ 
Red, S’g’t Bar, per doz..$1. 1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1. 1.59 


Freezers, ice Cream— 
8s escca 8 tee ee 
Lach ....$1.80 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $8.80 

Fruit and Jelly Presses— 

See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 

Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse—- Per -_/- Feet. 
ae o% ° ee 75) 50 
CRG wcascccsts 8.20] 
Waterproof Sgl. 7' aped.. 3.65 > & 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. 4.40) & 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 6.185 ™ 


CF ase: teatecsee and Oil— 
Stcbbins’ Pattern....... 75 @80% 


Gauges— 
verkine. Mortise, &c..50@50410% 


Chapin-Stephens Co. : 
Marking, Mortise, c....... 50&50&10% 
Disston’s Marking, Mortise, &c.. % 


Stanley R. & L. Co.'s Butt ang 
Be OID o00 ccc cnvccgcedsssonsed 
Marking and Mortise.............. iB 

Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s........... 33147 

Wire, “;* add egatedesctecchbtecveses ¥ 

Ware, P76 We Geis ccicccnnd 2° 
Gimiets— Single Cut— 

Numbered assort- 
mente, per gro. 


Nail, Metal, No. 1, $8.00; 2. $8.90 
Nptke, Metal. No, 1, $4.00; 2. $4.80 
Nail, Wood Handled, No. a an 


$2.30 
Spike, Wood Handled, No, . 
$4.90; 2, $5.60 





THE IRON AGE 


Glass, American Window 


See Trade Kepo 


rt. 


Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.......... 65@65&10% 
Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottles or Cans, with Brush. 


254 10@ 


international Glue Co. (Martin’s).. 
Grease, Axle— 
.gro. $4.50@6.00 


Common Grqde... 
Dixon’s Everlasting, 


10-T pails, ea. 
» $1. 


50% 


8¢; in boxes, # doz., 1 th ; 
Helmet Hard Oil.....cccsccssesseeees 5% 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg. Co.......cccccee 33% @33%&10% 
Grindstones— 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Family Grindstones, # 
inch, #@ doz., GBs ssevcvares 33% % 


Royal Mfg. Co.: 


Alundum Grinding Mochines, each, 


Nos. O01, $1.75; 1A, $2.50 ; 
DE icccasadonbsesatucaavassacseeanee x 
Alundum Sickle Grinders, each, 
Nos. i 00; 20A Careened, 
SS Re Ee err 30% 
Alundum Disc Grinders, each, 
BRAUN .tusesaeoassasachasudseceseecere 30% 
Grips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips..........- 40&10&2% 
Fl aiters and Ties— 
| ea C0L5@EIE10% 
Covert Mfg, C 
MOE sick piabaknes eecewerapanaseen 30&27% 
SURO BOD cccceccoaccoccvccvcesssssd 35% 
RR ERIN cn couisvudxesenrsepeeseeus 20% 
Cotton Bope..ccccocccccoccccccccces ve 45%, 
Hemp Rope,......+.+ opesnsoshepecee” 45% 
Oneida Community: 
Am, Coil and Halters poveed weness 
Amn. Cow TieB..ccccccccccccvces Yo 


Niagara Coil and Halters. “iasoas” 
- 45&5@50&10&5 % 


Niagara Cow Ties.. 
Hammers- 


Handled Hammers— 


Heller's Machinists’.. 


Heller’s Farriers’.... 
Angelic ‘Lack, 


Peck, Stow & Wilcox, Steel....... 


Fayette R. Vlumb: 
re MOOD ncvveans 


E. 
Eng. and B, 8. Hand.. 


Machinists’ Hamune 
Rivet and Tinners’. 
Vaughan & Bushnell. 
BBs, THOR: cn vescee 
Machinists’ 


- 40&242@40&1 


55k 10@55K 105% 
40 &5@40&10&5 7% 
1, 2 3, $1.25 


2% % 


. 50&1242@60% 


rs. "50d 15@60&5 %, 


- 40624 A081 
Mfg. Co. 
+ 4M&2%@ 40&12 
pane’ 50& 15@60 


24h 
I, y 


&5 


Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 


Under 3 1b., per ib., 


$3 to 5 lb., per Ib., 
Over 5 lb. per Ib., 


Wilkinson’s Smiths’. 


Handles— 


30¢. 
804 1045@. 


50¢.80€5@ . 
40¢ .80€5@ . 


‘& 
Y 
‘ha 


od. juaiog 


Agricultural Tool Handles 


Acc, lick, &C... 


Hoe, Rake, éc... 


Long Handles.. 
D Handles. 


- GUE 1060 1085 % 


aaa O@I5h5% 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, &c.: 


eee ere eeeee 


Cross-Cut Saw ‘ine 


Atkins’ 
Champion 
Disstou’s 





Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 


Auger, assorted.. 


. yr. $2.50@ 


$3.00 


BVSE Awe. 00020 gro . $1.65 $1.76 
Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: 
T'anged Firmer, Apple, * OG 


$2.65 ; Hickory. 


Socket Firming, ioe $1 na 


$1.95 ; Hickory. 
Socket Framing, 


File, assorted... 


«+. 81 55@ 
Hickory, 


$1.60@$1.75 


€c. 


. -gro. $1.30@$1.49 
liammer, Hatchet, 


60k 10@60E 1045 % 


Hand Saw, 
Plane Handles: 


Varnished, 
80.€85¢ ; Not Varnished. 


doz. 
- .65@75¢ 


Jack, doz. 30¢ ; Jack, Bolted.75¢ 


Fore, doz. 45¢; 
Chapin-Stephens 0. : 
Carving Tool........ 


Saw and Plane..... 
Screw Driver........ 


Fore, Bolted.90¢ 


eecvccces 40@40& 10° 


es 
N Saleen Simplicity 


7 Handle.. 
0. $0 


W, A. Zelnicker Supply Co.: 


emmer, per doz., 


12 in. 


40& 10° 
anrere Falls Adj. and iatchet Aw i 


$2.00; 


14 in., $2.00; 16 in., $2.30: 18 in.: 
$2.50; 20 in., $2.70; 22 in., $3.00: 
3 in., $3.30; 26 in., $3.50; 30 in.? 
gieace, per doz., oval 30 in., $3.80; 
octagon, 30 in., $3.89; oval,36 in., 
a 00; oc _— a in., $4.09, 
xe, per doz to 3: in., $5.60 
As “Pe ss. °o n., $5. 
dze, per doz., 36 in., $5.80; 36 in., 
$7.80, 
Pick. per doz., R. R., 36 in., $8.00; 
coal, 34 in., $5.80 
Hatchet, per doz., 12 te . 4 in., $2.00, 
Hangers— 
ee —Barn Door Hangers are 
and Parlor quoted ons pow, without track, 
Ha 
one ngers per le set 
Allith oe Co. : 


Reliable, Nos, 1 and 2; Allith, No, 


3; Allith Adjustable, No. 6; Re- 


liable Parlor Door 


Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 





EEL. ‘nuceoenaeac states ssc } 
POON, dsscedaaecoscuscoses 23% | 
EE Ws nuh diss sGakncddensened 2% 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: 
Baggage Car Door 50% 
rere . 
Railroad ...... 
Cronk & Carrier 
Loose Axle..... 


“ Roller Bearing. 
arid 
Solid Axle, No. 10, $12.0). mee 


Roller Bearing, No, ll, 
60810 7% 
Roller Bearing, Ex. Ily 
22, Mire csustsate Mv eeted 60&10% 
Bull Dog, $24.00..........+.0+- 70% 
Lane Bros. Co,: . 
arlor, Ball Bearing, $4.00; 


Standard, $3.15; No. 105, $2.85; 
now Model, $2. 80; New Cham- 5 















EERE AAT IE $2. 
Barn. Door, ene binatiae 60&10% 
Hinged ... net $6,08 
Covered . 6085 % 
Special .. -70&5% 

Lawrence Br 
DRIED on ciackcavnscacdoevsen 10% 
CIN: \ x ininnasscvensesbe W&7T%% 
Cifper, NO, TG .ccccccssvsesces 60% 
ROUND. Webbal edness vennccestt 55&10% 
Cyclone, No. 40.......... net $6.50 
Tandem, No, 50.......... net $7.50 

r _ rot. Maukessuseeeecee 55& 10% 
icKinney g. Co.: 

No. 1, Special, $15......... 60&10 
No. 2, Standard, $18........ eo 
Hinged Hangers. $16........... 50% 
Meyers’ Stayon Hangers vusccued 60% 
Kichards Mtg. Co.: 
Hangers, Nos, 47, 48, 147, * ihby 
Pioneer Wood Track, No. 3..$2. 25 
Roller B'r’g St’ 1 Track No. 12. $2.20 : 
Roller B'r’g St'l Track No. 13.$2.50 | § 
Roller B’r’g, Nos. 39, 41, 43, § 
Th, 
Hero, Adj. Track No. 19..50&10% | a 
Adjustable Track Tandem aie 2 
ley Track No. 16......... 50&10% |S 
Seal, Steel Track No, 8......$2.20 } . 
Auto Adj. Track No. 22.—50&5% | 3 
eS D. No. 17, $1.25; F. ie 
% $2.25; No. 12, |@ 
$2.45; No. "i sanvneeasenaen se $2. 
Safety Underwriters F, D. Ne. f 
Tandein No, 44..242 and 3 60&10% 

P Jace, Adjustable Track io. 
Rogal. Adjustable Track No. 

TEE Atvtocmsevesesedaansoose &10% 
Ives’ Wood Track No, 1...... $2,25 
Trolley B, D. No, 20...... 50.107, 
Trolley B. D. No. 24, $1.30; 7 

1.40; ie Mivcassabeck’ 
Roller, Bearings, Nos. 37, 38, ty 

41, 44, Sizes 1 and 2. 70&714% 
Anti-friction No, 42; No, 44, 

Oe. Wie CEM Oivessestesense 60% | 
Hinged Tandem No, 48....60&5% | 
Folding Door B. B. Swivel No. | 

SALAD SbaDbEs bop becesncdcodued 40% 
Btocell Mfg. & Foundry Co.: 
Acme Parlor Ball Bearing. ...30% 
AIOE HiNSe DOOL....6.00scc00e 60% 
Apex Parlor Door...... BIRT? 
SUMO ‘Scvsinaensdconecsbasustensd 60° 
Baggage Car Door.............+ 50° 
Climax Anti-Friction.......... 50° 
PE - \.cn antinn Sone aeieeiienund 40% 
RR a ae 50% 
Lundy Parlor Door............ 50% 
DEEMED Livetbenersieacevecnde 60% 
MRO. «sc css cchiabseneieaeunaso’ el 
Parlor Door, 50&10%; Railroad, 
50&10° 
Steel, Nos. 300, 404, 500...... 50° 
Underwriters’ Mire Door..... 40% 
Wild West Warehouse Door, .50% 
Wilbern, No. 0, net, #® doz. .$9.00 
Zenith for Wood Track...... 50% 

A. L. Sweet Iron Works: ; 
Check Back, 70%; Eagle...... 70% 
Gimaz Anti-Friction...... 50&10% 
Hylo Hinge, New Perfection, 

lot, Pilot Hinge........... 60% 
Rider Wooster..........::+----- 65% 

—— . potters... siReceeuh valcke 70% | 
aylor oggis y Co.’s Ki 
der’s Roller Boatied, ania htiy J 


Hangers— erent — 
Pullman Trouser, ve ., 1 pair Flat 
Aluminoy, $9.00; i oie Round Nick- 
gle. ae: 4 pair ound Nickeled, 
$27.00 \ pair lat Gun Metal, $12.00; 
1 pair Flat Black Enameled, 7.50; 
1 pair Wood Clamp, $13.50: Skirt 
Hangers, Folding. per gro., $21.00; 


a Hangers, Folding, per gro., 
; Garment Hanger Rods, Round 
Nickeled. per gro.. $10.50; Garment 
per stro Loops, Round Nickeled, 
Victor Folding. sek Cuan + Sas SO % ; 60 
Western, W. G. Co......... » err sR 0S 
Gate— 
Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, # doz. 
SIGE‘ Seeudoneccpucevesesceateesesesstae $4.50 
Joist and Timber— 
Lane Bros, Co......... Goeesnesenseved 3% 
Hasps— 
Griffin’s Security Hasp........... 50&10% 
McKinney's Perfect asp, # doz. .50% 
Hatchets— 
Regular list, first qual. Were— 
Second quality EdasSee 0410@— 


Heaters, aeence 
Clark. No. 5, $1.75; No. 5B, $2.00: No. 


3. $2.25: No. o. $2.75; No. TD, $3.00 

No. 3E, $3.25; Bess arcse 25° 
Clark Coal, # Raag * $0.75 hiapoosbaeinn 20% 

Hinges— 


Blind and Shutter Hinges 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 


Niagara: Clark’s OO. P.; 
P sasctpshe Tip; “po. . 
ee. eee $0. 7% 1. % g. *0 
Mortise one 
(L. & P., O. 8., Dirie, &c.) 
ere 1 ™m #2 2% 
Doz. pair..... $0.70 .65 .60 .55 


June 20, 1907 


on? Reversible Shutter (Buf- 

aio 

No, abe biew 6 1% 2 
Doz. pair. "2 Jo. 5 .60 

oa Automatic Blind y apees, 
No. 2, for Wood, $9.00; No. » for 
Se Re ee 10%, 

Charles Parker Co........c.c..0., sats 

Parker Wire Goods Co. 

Hale & Benjamin Automatic wane 
SEN in nxk sch s conseaubantanneseatsae 
Hale’s Blind Awning Hinges, im 
110, for wood, $9.00; No, 111, for 

brick, $9.00 209 
Reading's Gravity 
Stanley's Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
No. 16474, # doz, sets, without 
screws, $0.95; with screws, $1.25, 


\ rightsville Hardware Co. : 
-T0&10&2% %. 


Lull & Porter.. 
Acme, Lull & Porter... ..70&5&2% % 









Queen City Reversible.. . Serene 
Shepard's Noiseless, Nos. 65, 
PRR Re ee Ree: 108108 2% 
Niagara, mene Locuiag, Nos. 1, 
OW Wisk ness bi cadens euencacd 10KIOAZA 
1868, Old Pat’ n, NG, Lecicccensnepe 
DOK ed Oe Manske ccsaseeecss reibacte’ 
Tip Pat’n, No, 1......seeeseeeeoees 
TRO: By cic eedseanapeciacede re reine’ 
Buffalo Gravity Locking, oH a 


& 

Shepard’s Double Locking. T0858 2% 

Champion Gravity Locking Seca eauiins 
70 Od 10S 246 7, 

Pioneer 134 

Empire ... 

W. H. Co. 

No. 2 


Gate Hinges-— 
om! 8 or Shepard’ ar one: 






ing, 


tenes with L’t’chs.$2.00 2.70 5.00: 
Hinges only....... 1. # 2.05 3.80 
Latches only...... . -70 35 
New England: 
With Latch..... doz. .. .@$2.00 
Without Latch... -- -@$1.60 
Reversible Self-Closing: 
With Latch......doz. ...@$1.%5 
Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.85 
. 02. $1.75 


Western: 
With Latch...... ie 

Without Latch....... doz. $1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 

Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 


Latches, Hinges only or Latches 
only, Nos. 1, 2 or 3.. 4 SdK5S, 
Pivot Hinges— 
Bommer Bros. Livot....-.-.ceeeeees 40% 
Lawson Mfg, Co, Matchless......... 50% 
Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron.. .$6.75 @$7.00 


Non- -Holdback, Cast Ir ‘onse. QO@S6.75 
J,_ Bardsley; 
Bardsley’s Non-Checking Mor- 
tise Floor Hinges............ 40% 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking.334% 
Bommer Bros. : 
Bommer Ball Sees tern 40% 


Bommer gg obrinug Hinges....... 410% 
No, 999 Wrot, Steel old Back, 
gr, $9.00 
Chicago Saging Butt Co.; 
Chicago +g EONS, vonncace 25% 
Tripie Knd Spring Hinges... .50% 
= cago (Ball Bearing) oor. 50% 


Garden City Engine House.. Be 





g 
te 
& 
Keene’s Saloon Door.......... q 
Columbian Hardware Co. 3 
Acme, Wrought Steel......... oy 3s 
ROMS, THAR. vcccesssccscsccesce 3% 2 
AMETICAN 2.0 cccccccccscccseccces 30% | we 
Columbia, # gr., No. * nS: ° 
No. 18, $25.00 2 

Columbia, Adj., No, 7, # = $12.00 
Columbian PEAMBOBs 0000 00s 60&10% = 
ge er 30% r=} 
Clover Leaf............. # er. $12.00 ¢ © 
CRTORG, WOW MAb. cescesccvvvacss %ia 
Floor Spring Hinges........ 65&10% e 
Lawson Mfg. Co., Matchless....30% | ‘& 
Nichards Mfg, Co.: ¢ 
Su ceed Double Acting Floor 2 
Pee eee eee eeeaneeeeseeere ‘e = 
Shelby Uprina Hinge Co. “\% 
Buckeye All Steel Holdback as 
Screen Door........... # ar. $9 a 
Chief Ball Bearing Floor e 
SE eto Nisuecitiveiead 50% | 5 
Ball Bearing Door............ %\a 


3 
"<= 777, Sheet Steel Holdb’k, 
Superior nee ee 
uperior oor Hinges...... MY 
The Stover Mfg. Co. - ann 
Ideal, No. 16, “Detachable, 
gr. $12.50 


Ideal, No, 4............ . 
New Idea No. 1...... Ber aby 
New Idea, byouble Acting....50% 
New Idea’ Floor........-....... 50% 


Wrought Iron Hinzes— 
Strap -and T Hinges, éc., Het 
December 20, 1904: 


Light Strap Hinges.. 50€10% 

Heavy Strap Hinges. 605% L 
Light T POG. cc ac us i08 = 
Heavy T Hinges. yoO% +S 
Ertra Ivy. 7' Hinges. 5ok10? - 
Hinge Hasps........ 33uZ% 15 
Cor. Heavy Strap...60é5% |= 
Cor. Er. Heavy T. . 50810% Js 

1b. S%¢ 


aa 


and Strap, 1 to 20 in. .lb.8 


22 to 364 
ay Ary > veaeee? sarehiened 


x, a. seeeeee LD. Cee 
S-inch.. ccs 
| 4.cte © eae wie ~~ 1D. 8%¢ 
:. Hitchers, Stall— 
overt Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. .30&2% 
Hods— Coal— 
M’f’gr’s list, price per grossa. 


Screw Hook { 6 to 12 in. 


ree 1 1 17 1 
Galv. Open.. .$35 $39 $42 $46 
Jap. Open.... 26 28 St 35 


1045%, 


Galv, Funnel. 43 48 52 56 
Jap. Funnel... 33 36 39 48 
Masons’ Etc.— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co.: 
Steel Brick, No. 162......... each $1.05 
Steel Mortar, No, 158....... each $1.35 
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Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern. 
60 10@sod 10410 % 
Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899..... 


y 0% 
Pi Oh: By Bee ve ccciicesaccinnceeis 30° 
Handled— 

NOTE. — eee are selling 
from the list of September 1, 1904, but 
many jctters are still using list of Au- 
gust 1, 1899, or selling at net prices. 
Cronk’s Weeding, No. 1,$2.00; No, 2,$2. 50 
Star Double Bit.....c.cccccccscccees $3.20 
It. Madison Cotton Hoe....7U&1UM10% 
My —" Crescent Cultivator net 108 
Ft Madison ‘Mattock’ Hoes: 


Regular Weight........... # doz. 6633 % 
JUNIO“ Size......ccesecsseess # doz. $4. 00 
It. Madison a doz. 50% 
ie ‘Tobacco Hoe...... 
It. Madison a isaikiity 
Kretsinger’s Cut Hasy........+-+- &107% 
WAHT  TROGs cp srccesecnsdcccvcccses 458107 
W. & C. Ivamhoe.........ccccccees 75&27, 
B. B. 6 in., Cultivator Hoe........ 3.6 
- Bi. wig madeacaess i on net, HBS 
cme GUIDE; cnacedas 
W. & C. L’tning Shuffle Hoe, #@doz.$4.85 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Holders— Bit— 
Angular, #@ doz. $24.00........+0+- 45&10% 
oor— 
Bardsley’s, Iron, 40%; Brass me 


BRROMZE cccccvvcvccsccvccccccsceccsese % 
Empire seecsusreceeensenenensssesenege tp 
PULIMAR ccreccccccccvccsccccccscncetes 35% 
Superior .....ceeeeeessesseeeeeseeeees 33% % 

File and Tool— 
Nicholson tile Holders “4, File 
Handled o--csccccccccccsccseccs 33%4@40% 
Fruit Jar— 


Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, @ grose, 

$10.80; 9 OZ... ..-seeceeeeeeeeeees $1.25 
Trace and Rein— 

Feenelé Double Trace Holder, # gt 


Hones—Razor— 

Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian, German and 
Swaty ..ccccccceccccccceccvoce evccccce 
Hooks—Cast os 

Bird Cage, Reading........ eee 

Clothes Line, Reading List.. ai % 


Clothes Line, Stowell's. 





Coat and Hat, Reading... a 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s............ 70 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville........ 657% 
Harness, Reading List........ sesesonc 407% 
Harness, Stowell’s.......csscsseesecees 607% 
School House, Stowell’s....... onccees 70% 
wire 
Belt oe is “eons cov vel 
Wire vo ks: Si ctuawes 
isa dio 
Columbian Hdw. Co., Gem....... 70& 
Bradley Metal Clasp Wire, Cont, iand 
Hat, 70&16%; Ceiling........... & 10% 
Parker Wire Goods Co., King. “T0818% 
Western W.-G, Co. Molding-.....75% 


ds Co.: 

Wise Baie Chief, 70%; Crown, 
75%; Czar, 65%; V Brace, 75%; 
Czar Harness, 50&10%. 

Wrought lron— 

Bow, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 

* $1.25; 10 ‘in., $8.50 

Cotton bates "ig dow, $1.05@$1.25 

y a . Hooks 
eee See Wet Goods 
Misceilaneous — 

Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 

Bush, "Light, doz. $5. 75; Medium, 

$6.35 5 Heavy, $7.25 

Grass, best, all sizes, per doz.$3.00 

Grass, common grades, all sizes, 


MOP GOB. icccccececccrseves $1.75 
Whiffetree ...ccove -. lb. SY%@EE 
Hooks and Eyes: 

PERE wisasnees anges. 

Mlleable Iron. 7 
Oovers Mfg. Co, Gate and coe 

TOG .. sccpcccnsacanetnsepaveceeuanets 40% 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Corn "Hooks, 

doz. $5.25 net 
Turner & Stanton Co. Cup and 


PE dccuenectundianegess 80&10&10% 
Bench th -oks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 


Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 
Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horses. 
Hose, Rubber-- 
Garden Hose. epee 


Competition ..... 6 ¢ 
8-ply Guaranteed..ft. 8 9¢ 
4-ply Guaranteed..ft. 10 11 ¢ 

Cotton Garden, %-in., comniee: 
Low Grade....... ft. 8 @9 ¢ 
Fair Quality...... ft. 10 @ul ¢ 
rons— Sad— 

PVG BY 6 Biicas ces 1b.3 @$ 

B. B. Sad Irons..... 1d. syasies 


Mrs. Potts’, centa per set: 
— 0 55 60 65 
Jan’d Tops.. 
Tin’d Tops.. ‘85 82 
New England Preasing .1d. suas 
Pinking— 


Pinking Irons. . doz .60¢ 
Irons, Soldering 
See Cop.jers. 


Jacks, Wagon—- 
Covert Mfg. Co,: 


Auto Screw.......... &2%; Steel, 5% 
RAMEE ~ . s ocr'ccrvovcscssnefoodiceveress 7, 
Demere MOONE... a cctivanvduh <eneneesns sas? 
Richards’ Tiger Steel, No. 130.. Sees 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s.......... 

ettles— 
Brass. Spun, Plain...... 20@25 7, 


Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware. 
Hollow. 

















Door, Mineral...... 
Door, Por, Jap’d..... doz. 70@75¢ 
Door, Por, Nickel. .doz. $2.05@2.15 


Side Lift, No. 0... 





. doz. 65@70¢ 


Ba irdsley’ s Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 


Riis, Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 


Ladders, Store, &c.— 
Allith Mfg. Co., Reliable 
Lane’s Store 
Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders 
Richards Mfg, Co.: 









Improved Noiseless, No, 112....... 50% 
Climax Shelf, No, 113..........0.- 50% 
WVOTSs, WO. Wbiseccccccssesasecacce 50% 
Ladies, Melting— 
L, & G, Mfg. Co, (low = aman % 
P. 8. & «a 40&10% 
Reading «ceca 
Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular, No. 0..... doz .$4.35@4.50 


.d02 .$4.60@4.75 


Hinge Globe, No. 0.doz.$4.60@4.75 


Other Styles... cece. 40@40E10% 


Bull’s Eye Police— 


Pesan civaeaunene $4.25@4.50 


Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 
Stowell’s Atlas, Malleable Iron..... 50% 
Stowell’s Badger, Cast Iron......... 50° 

Latches— Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches, — screw. 

doz. 35@40¢ 
oor— 


D 
Allith Mfg, Co., Reliable and Alle- 
gator, 50%; Reliable Cold Storage, 50% 
Cronk & Carrier Mtg, Co., No. 101, 
# doz. $2.90 
aaener Bull Dog, Heavy, No. 
50 


Richards’ Trae, NOs Ti cccccosceed $1.50 
OG BONN nhencesincncsecdtsedesai 50% 
Leaders, Cattle— 


WR aay aknd doz. 50¢; large, 60% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Cotton, 45% ; Hemp, 45%; Jute, 35%; 
Sisal, 20% 
Leathers, Pump— 
See Pumps— 


Lifters, Transom— 


We. Ae PEs cavncnduksnsddevinctedaeecndins 10% 
Lines— 

Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
i gd... eee oe $2.25 2.00 1.75 
SPR 6 kee $1.75 1.85 1.10 


Samson Cordage Works: 
Solid Braided Chalk. Nes. 0 t» 3. 40%, 


Solid Braided Masons’............ 30% 
Silver ee Besieed chk No, 0, 
.00: . $6.50; , $7.00; No. 
a netnkede sakentnl denied 8 e. 20% 


Masons’ Lines, Shade ceed. Se. 
White peotton. No. 3%, $1.50; No. 4. 
$2.00; 4%. $2.50; Colors, No. 34, 
$1.75: NS. 4. $2.25: No. 4%, $2.75; 
Linen. No. 3%, $2.50; No. 4. $3.50: 
$4.50... 20% 


Tent and Awning Lines: 6, 
spite Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton’, 


Clothes Lines, vepits Cotton: 50 nt, 
- 75; 60 ft., $3.23; a 15; 
it. 00; 80 ft., $4. 5: 


ae 
OP UNG. MME ccvandiaes chcackacsuens 20% 
Turner & Stanton Co.: 


Solid Braided Chalk, Masons’ and, 


Clothes Lines White Cotton..... oY 
Shade Cord, Cotton or Linen....20% 
Locks— Cabinet— 
CODIRCE LOCNGs 6556. 6b cde bee $314 % 
Door Locks, Latches, &o — 
NOTE.—Net Prices are very often made 


on these goods. 

eae Hardware CO. cc ccccccccccse 40% 

= SB “eee eee 10% 
Elevator— 

ROO a vveiiiigteka ceed cisiGdddec davis 50% 
Padlocks— 

R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrought Steel and 

PUNE ceundusutieiwhsiverts cand: 75&19% 

Sash, &c.— 


Ives’ Patent: 

Bronze and Brass, 55&5%; Crescent, 
60%; Iron, 60% ;* Window Ventilat- 
ing, 40&20% : Robinson, Pat. Venti- 
lating Sash Lock, 334% 

Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock..35% 
WEEE Wcccccauceacndedauscaucceapewess 40% 


il nantses-Rorne~ 

Com. Upr't, without Augers. 
$2.00@2.25 

Com, Angl’r, without Aucaers. 
$2.25@2.50 


Knives— F gman's tam Im one sevcccces sate 
rorButcher, Kitchen, &o.— | Millers Pullers 
Foster Bros utcher Rh iccvpanne 307 , 2 9 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co.....60% Snell's, Teele Angular, 2 90 
Wilkinson Giese & Chile Co., Reisinger Invincible Band ryee,. sa'e0 

Wilcut Brand Knives “= Hooks. fi F doz. $ 
Withington Acme, Toes oo aia , ence— 

Dent, - $2.75; ‘i errat ted, 2.20: Williams’ Fence Muctines....each, $5.50 

Serrated, $2. 10; aohee No. 1, $1.50; Hoisting— 

Yankee No. 2, $ Moore’s Anti-Friction Chain Hoist.30% 

Dra wing— Moore’s tiand Hoist, with Lock 
aes PHO: 6 60% 5&5 @I5E10% MR ir oa Seether teenie 20% 
C, E, Jennings & Co., Nos, 45, 46, Moore’s Cyclon. High Speed Chain 
B&TM f BOE iccaccdkadciscescanadcudaadulaens 2% 
Jennings & Griffin, Nos. 41, 42, Ice Cutting— 
PD cn careuiwasitcxcucastunens Sear) y, Chandler's Washi Mio sree d2ta% 
NV MRIGUS Ycocvinseuccnsevstacsesenisanl 1635 % B Was! as cha: 5 Per doz. 
By ie Neda: Weasseeinine: Meee) Wee be ee sa 
Ha and Straw— PUSS sANe Lecce eeeeereeeeeeeerrereee 

Serrated age, per doz -$.0@5.15 | UeStanitn Rotary’ Baynes No. i eto 
Iwan’s Sickle Kdge......... # doz. $9.50 No, l.. _ $50.00 

— = Standard Champion No, l1...... or 
Iwan’s Serrated.............. # doz. $10.00 Standard Perfection...........«+«.$2 97 00 
incing— Gincinnati Square Western...... 355.00 
Buffalo Bees aor gro. $13.00 Uneeda American, Round....... $33.60 
Farriers’ ......... doz. $3.00@3.25 Mallets— is 
Wostenholm’s ........+. # doz. $3.00@3.25 | Hickory ........+e05: 45€5@50% 

Knobs— nee 7 arn. eet ich Jt. 
Base, 2\%4-inch, Birch, or Maple, aaee vgn po 4565 «50% 

Rubber Tip..... gro .$1.25@$1.40 | pap, "°° 

ol r i dia Mangers, Stable— 
Carriage, Jap., all sizes..... . is 

gro, JO@45¢ | Swett Lrom Works........eeeeeeeeeres 50% 


Mashers, Vegetable— 
Western, W. G. Co., Potato....60&10% 
Mats, Door— 


Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), new list.50% 
Keystone Wire Matting Co,: 
«+ 507, 
...50% 





eystone . 
Ideal ....... 


Mattocks— 
See Picks and Mattocks. 


Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 





“Enterprise Mfg. Co............ +». 20@25% 


National list Jan. 1, 1902............ 30% 
Parker’s Columbia & Victoria. “Bde id@607 





Parker’s Box and Side 10@607, 

Swift, Lane Bros, Co......cccccesees 25% 
Motors Water— 

Divine’s Red Devil.........scsesceees 30% 
Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 

Cheapest..... all sizes, $1.83@2.00 


Cheap .......all sizes, $2.00@2.50 
Better Grade. .all sizes, $2.50@4.50 
12 #14 16 18-in. 


High Grade. - $4.50 4.75 5.00 4 
Continental pideccoedseevesenssacaneeten 
Givens AMOPbeRN. ..2..cccecccccecsoseve % U% 
Great American Ball B’r’g, new list.707% 
CRREED CEG. cecccoccccececesstencceenes 70% 
WOOO, cnckcvecucacanbadeuenan - 60% 
Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball Bearing, 
50&10&5 % 


Pennsylvania Golf... 








Pennsylvania Horse.. é 
Pennsylvania Pony....... «+ A0&5% 
Granite State: 
Style A, Low Wheel........... 70&10% 
Style B, Low Wheel............ 70&5 % 
Style C, High Wheel, spcl. disct., 
70&107 
Style D, High Wheel, spel, disct.70% 
Philadeiphia :, 
Styles M., S., O., K., T... ‘Renee 
Style A, wan 10&5% 
Style &. High Wheel........ Tories’ 
Drexel and Gold Coin, special list. 407 
BOM. cideddenacdsesesdecaadacegeus 410&5% 
a -40&5% 
36-in, Horse.. 30&10% 
Eagle Horse... -30&5% 
| > 3X OE eas entrant 50% 


N aiis— 


Wire Nails ond Brads, Miscel- 
laneous STUAGS8I Yok. 10% 

Cut and Wire. "See Trade Report. 

Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’ gc. See Tacks. 


Horse— 

Nos. 6 7 S 910 
Anchor ...... 23 21 2 19 18 ...40&5% 
Champlain .. 2 26 25 2 23...... 50% 
Coleman ..... } ee: ie es bs Bee net 
New Haven.. 23 21 20 19 18 ...40&5% 
Livingston ..19 18 17 16-16...... 10% 
WOMEN ccicvcxcastchasssdverecel 8  8%4¢ 
Jobbers’ Special Brands...... 


nds 
per 1b.9@10 
Picture— _ 
my 2 &% 38 in. 
Brass H’d.45 65 60 .70 .. gro 


Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 


Cold Punched: Off liat. 
Square, Blank or Tapped. 4.80¢ 
Heragon, Blank or Tapped .5.10¢ 
Square, BVk, C., T. & R...5.10¢ 


Heragon. BVk, C., 7. € R. 5.70¢ 
Hot Pressed: 

Square, Blank........ oo 0 5.00¢ 

Hewagon, Blank... ceccees 5.40¢ 

Bquare, Tapped... .cceccce 4.70¢ 

Hewagon, Tapped...cccse- §.10¢ 
Oise 
Pe iran eee die ‘imine « Ib., GU4¢ 
De. Wa WR hitch ade onnke Ib., 6¢ 
ON iste a 2 Lose om ores a wae Ib.. 5¢ 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum.....3%¢ 


In carload lots \%¢ Ib. off, f.0.b. 
New York. 


Oil Tanks— Sce Tanks, Oil. 


Oilers— 
Brass and aver pkegenee 50107, 
Tin or Steel.. - 65k 104570 % 
DE. i cwtcensaedct 654 10L5@70% | 


___ 1939 

Chase or Paragon: 
Brass and wer. coe oe 010% 
Tin or Steel. wWewet -65410% 
BRR 9:5 0.44 nna eke 65.10% 


Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, Nos. 
ll, 12 and 13, 20%; Old Pattern, Nos, 
1, 3 3, 90%. 

American ‘Tube & Stamping Co.: 
Spring Bottom Cans........ T0@70&10% 
Railroad Oilers, &c......... 60@60&10%2 


Openers— Can— Per doz. 


Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@35¢ 
Sprague, Wood Handle. . .35@a40¢ 


Sardine Scissors...... $1.75@$3.00 
Vim Tin Shear and Can Opener, 
# doz., 75c.; per gro., $7.50 
Yankee Can and’ Bottie Opener, , 
GE 5 WOR iiatancntadas dadedcsacenact $0.75 


Nickel Plate, # Ess $2.00; Silver 
Plate, $4.00. - 


Packing— 


Asbestos Packing, esas and 





BOGGS Ki detecune - -20@25¢ 
Ru bber—_ 

(Fair —— goods.) 
GES Ce Re cacaesme ve tad 11@12¢ 
Sheet, C. . Branca .- + L1@12¢ 
Sheet, CoB Beewds « - 12@13¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum......... * y0@45¢ 
BRO; ROB. 0.66 scees .-- -40@0¢ 
Jenkins’ 96, #_T, 80¢...........006 25% 

Miscellaneous— 

American Packing...lb. 7@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb. 16@25 ¢ 
Italian Packing......lb. 9@12\%4¢ 
WO dela vutaeawie wes lb. 4@ 4ot 
Russia Packing.. lb. 8@11 ¢ 


Pails, Creamery— 
R. M. Co., with ee # doz., 
No. 1, $6.25; No. 50. 
Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 


Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List....... T0610 @25 % 
Edwards, Royal pie Svedenecedte H&7%% 

ry 


Common Sees: 

Di ranies £2% oe 
Per’ doz. $0.15 0:80 0.90 1.40 1.30 
Refrigerator, | Galva.— 

PE fi vcends RH 6 28 

Per doz... "e175 2.25 280 3.15 


Roasting and Baking— 
Regal, R, M. Co., ® ae Nos. 5, 
$4.50; 10, $5.25; 20, $5.75; 50, $6.25 
Savory. y doz.. net, Nos, 200, $9.00; 

400, “$15.00. 


~ a. 
. PFO og M400 = 150—Ss:160 
NG 50.00 35.00 «200 34.00 39.00 46.00 


Paper—Building Paper 
Asbestos: 1d. 
Roll Board or Building Felt, 

6 to 30 lb., per 100 3q. ft.3\4tos¢ 
Roll Board or Building Feit, 
3-32 and \% in., 45 to 60 Ib., 


ge On, re ae 6¢ 

Mill Board, Sheet, 40 « 40 in., 
1-32 to % in..... deewleclh 8@5¢ 
~ Per roll 


Rosin Sized Sheathing: "500 sq. ft. 
Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll 


40@50¢ 
Medium weight, $0 lbs, to roll, 

50@55¢ 
Heavy weight, 40 lbs. to ee 


¢ 
Black Water Png Sheathing, 
500 sq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $1.25. 
Deafening Felt, 9, 6 and 5% as 
Fe. BD 00; WB hws witaclecias $50 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. ft. 
DW CEs ovileades otucdes 1.7 
Tarred Paper— 
1 ply (roll 400 aq. ft. y ton. 
31. 00@335. 00 
2 ply, roll 108 sq. ft......... 57¢ 
$ ply, roll 108 sq. ft......... 80¢ 
Slater’s Felt (roll 500 = ft.) .76¢ 
Sand and Emery— 
Flint Paper and Cloth. 506 0G—% 
Garnet Paper and Cloth... .25% 
Emery Paper and CVh..50¢10@60% 


Parers— Apple— 









DOE oaincsiincsdvasididieti # doz. $4.00 
eee ae . $4.90 
Bonanza Improvec each $7.50 
ME, iteaxdanidenes r. %4 un) 
BRD ietcadedeiads each $10.00 
Kureka Improved.. each $20.00 
Family Bay State. doz. $15.00 
Improved Bay State oz. $36.00 
BRED, WOES 0 0s:0c0vacataaiieal . Mm 
ie eee) each $20.00 
New T.ightming............... r. *7 OO 
OND acc ccdaesenvess<dcdaiae each $25.00 
Reading 72.. i $3.25 
Reading 78.. $6.25 
Rocking Table. $6.29 
‘Turn Table ’9... ‘ a $6.00 
White Mountain.. .. “ $5.00 
Potato— 
Saratoga ...... so eeesecccceceees # doz. $7.00 
White Mountair .............. #@ doz. $6.00 
Picks and Mattocks— 
List, Feb. 23, 1899. .70€5@70410% 


Cronk’s Handled Garden seth. 
» No. 2, $2.60 . $6.40, 


Pinking Sinidic 
See Irons, Pinking. 


Pincers— 
Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg, Oa: : 
Blacksmiths’, per doz., in., 


$5.00; 12 in.. Sm: 14 in., $800, 
Carpenters’ per doz.. . &. 
$2.00;.8 in., $2.75: 10 in., $3.50 
Pins, Escutcheon— 
BOOS 5. 58. Hes Pees -50@ 50410% 
Tron, list Nov, 11, ’85. . 60@ 606 10% 
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Atkins i 
Circular ...ccccccccccccccccccccssccces 
SEEN: Sectunu vuxadabcpheinanes 
BURGROE BOW. vc cccreccvccccocescses 
CROSS  CwbBe cccvescccccocvessctvescese 
One-Man Cross Cut ° 
Narrow Cross Cut..........s.ee-++- 507 
Hand, Rip and Panel.......... 35&5% 
Miter Box and Compass........... oo 


Mula Mill aud Drag 

coy ood bi Cc 
1apin e eus oO. 

v duran Saws aud i Frames. et06107 
iamond Saw amping Works: 
Sterling Kitchen Saws..... 30&10&10% 

Disston's: + 
Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth. a Oe 





Band, 2 to 18 in. wide..... euneen y 4 
Baud, % to Li%..... ee ceeeecceeeecee 3 
CROBECUES. 2. ccrccccccccccccccccecccess 457% 
Narrow Crosscuts.......-.-++eeee 50%: 
Mulay, Mill aud Drag.........--- 0% 
Framed Woodsaws..........0+s0+ 257% 
Woodsaw Blacles......-.-+++++eeeees 2 Zo 
Woodsaw Rods, Tinned............ 15% 


Hand Saws, us. 42, 99, ¥, 16, 100, | 
EO 100. TE, 11, Gecesasscscsanonceaxe 25% 


Hand Saws, Nos. 7, 107, 107%, 3, de 












0, 00, Combination........20.000+- fe 
Compass, Key Hole, &c........+++- 25% 
Butcher Saws and Blades......... 307 

Cc. E. Jennings & Co.’s: aS 
PON CMa vcvccccccctececuscctcs + 1645 % 
Butcher WON ssa ss a sees I 
Compass an sey ole Saws, 

: 3344 eT Ye | 
Framed Wood Saws......+++++ 2o&k7 42 
pe eR ee ee 12%2% 
Wood Saw Blades........++- 33'44&T'2%, 

Muiiers balls: 

Butcher SawS.....cecccccecsesces 15&10% 
Star = Bla BOC i canwokeece 5&10% 

Massachusetts Saw Works: 

Victor Kitchen  Saws...... nas 
Butcher Saws Bilades.......... 35@40 re 

Peace & Richardson's Hand Saws...307, 

Simonds’: mi 
CIC OR aig dccdivcacnsceusancel 457, 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws. .30% 
One-Man Cross Cuts...........- use ]07, 


Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws.45% 
Band MES cs cccccecsensuscoassaruas’ 50% 





Back Saws..... GRIGG Z 
Butcher Saws Se BET G 
Hand pows-,,.-. sgestooesees ne 
an aws ay ate rand....+- 
Compass, Key Hole, &c. BiG aT? 
WO0d SAWS... cccccccccccccccsces {0&7T12% 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemscn Mfg. 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws......--.+.++- % 
Hack Saw Blades and 
Frames— 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..25% 
Disston’s: 
Concave Blades..... 


Keystone | Blades.. 
Hack See pr rales 
Simonds File re ges 
e SETisiia 8 
“Hack ‘Saw fs ‘rames, Nos. 175, es Bette 


Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, complete. 


Goodell’s Ilack Saw Blades..... "0810 
Gruun’s a... Saw _brames. .35&5d&. Of 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades....35&5&107 
Star Hack Saws and Blades...... 15, & 107% 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades... .30&10 10&5 7%, 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. '30&10&109 
sterling Power Hack we, Machin ty 
each, No. 1, $25.00; $30.00. ve 
Victor’ Hack Saw ae. bavccoeantne 
Victor Hack Saw Frames.........-- 








Barnes, No, 7, $15......-....++0 

Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades 49% 

Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroil Saw, 
without boring attachment, 





$18; 
with boring attachment, §20...... 26% 
Lester, complete, $10.00........+. 15&10% 
Rogers, complete, $3.50 and ' Seid 


Seales— 
Family, Turnbull’s.. . .50@504é10% 
Counter: 
Hatch, Platform, % oz. to 4 
TORS: ca ehba ree eRe doz. $5.50 
Two Platforms, oz. to 8 
lbs wee ere ber $16.00 
ratee Platform, Plain.$1.70@1.90 
Union Platform, Stpd.$1.85@2.15 
Chatillon’s: 


TOGE.. vcccccccctedosescsescécccectccs 25% 
Favorite ...sseseeseeee obeuend erecéess 407, 
Crocers’ Trip Scales pose centdeenneeés 5% 


Chicago Scale Co.: 
The Little Detective.. 
Union or_amily No. 2 4, 
Portable Platform (reduced list). 50% 
Wagon or Stock (reduced list) .25@35% 





The Standard Portables............ 45% 
The Standard R. R, and Wag- 
WN. Avuntcrhesusecsbeueemrens tad 50&10% 
Scrapers— 
Boz, 1 liandle..... doz, $2.0002.25 
Bor, 2 Handle..... doz . $2.50@2.60 


Ship... .Liaht. $2.00; earn, 4.50 
Adjustable Box Scraper (Ss. R. 

OE / UO ace sddaudusiarscnenmenead Tay 
Chapin-Stephens Co.. Box. . .30@30&10% 
Scrows—Sench and Hand 
on, ey doz.. 1 in., $2.50@ 
2.75: The. $3. ao 253 &, ‘$3. 503.75 


Rene ne Wood, 20 20k 10% 
0) So ee 204206 10% 
R. Blise Mfz. Co.. Hand. snasannean’? 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Hand.........2 


Coach, Lagand Hand Rall 
Lag, Cone Point, list Oot, 


oCeRS LEED Pa 1d 15% 
Coach. Gimlet Point, "lat 
Oct. 1. ‘99. - 15410% 
TIland Rail, list Jan. 1. 481. 
04 0@786% 
k Screw 
emneautal Vat cae en we 70610 5% 
Millers Falls....... Sécrodocooea 50& 108107, 
P., ME. Wecuamuvndesratneeidenisecana pny 
Swett I PED oc ocsrivcvedecee 70@75% 
Machine— 
List Jan. 1, 98: 
Flat or Round Head, Tron, 
Brass or Bronze... .50@50é04% 


‘ 














Fillister Head, Trox, Brass or 


DUNNE © aca bawne 40@ 40610% 
Set and Cap— 

Bet CIVOR) o< «6s i000: T5ELVETIG% 
Set (Steel), net advance over 

FIG eeevicievcesese 25 
Ba... Bes COs «i650 cae F0€ 1067 MY, 
Hex. Hd. Cap........Wk&METIAYZ 
pe? re eee HETIL? 
Fillister Hd. Cap....... 60L7149 4 

ood— 
List July 23, 1998. 

Flat Head, Iron..... 87N4ESEQ. . % 
Round Head, Iron.... .8545@. .% 
Flat Head, Brass..... 80450. . % 
Round Head, Brass. .774é5@.. 9 
Flat Head, Bronze... .75€5@..% 
Round Head, Bronze .724%5@. .% 
Drive Screwe....... 8TYA45 A. . % 

Scroll Saws-— 

See Saws, Scroll. 
Scythes— Per doz. 


Grass, No, 1, Plain... .$6.25@6.75 
Clipper, Bronzed Webb. $6.50@7.00 
No, 8 Clipper, Pol’d Webb.. 
$6.75@7.25 
No. 6 Clipper and Solid Stee, 
$7.00@7.50 
Bush, Weed and Bramble, No. 2 
$6.50@7.00 
GOO. Be 2eincwenes $8.25@8.75 
Bronzed Webb, No. - $8.50 9.00 
Nos. 3 and 4 Clipper, Grain. . 
$8.75@9.25 


Solid Steel, No, 6...... $9.25@9.75 
Seeders, Raisin— 
PDC accacapavesnddeausataae 25@30". 


Sets— Awl and Tool— 
ray si Toul Handics, Nos. 1, a2; 


$1 $12; 

Millers Falls Adj. Tool "Handies, ie.’ 
12; No. 4, $12: No, 5, $18....15&1]07, 
Garden Tool Sets— 

Ft. Madison ‘three Plows, Hoe, Rake 


and Shovel.............. # doz sets $9.00 
Sets, Nail— 
COCR. 55 5 a vavee yro. $3. 0Gs.7 75 
BE, SM cwntadsatsadadkeiscadiwessae 2%. 
Cannon’s Diamond Point, ® gro, 32; 
DONG OD . cacetcavacdeuceccuens 8 ne a ‘od 
Snell’s Corrugated, Cup Pt..... 40&10 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt........ 40&10°%, 
Victor snnurled Cup ft....@ gro. $7. 50 
Rivet— 
Regular st... «0.0.6 T5@5410%, 
Saw— 
Atkin’s: 
CRIORIOEE, acbecscccccadvcncssctenteccnd f0% 
MERE: si cccinatiedéccwscsnptadnane 40% 
Disston’s Star, Monarch and Tri- 
umph eadgsceeenveccer’---oveameenes 30 
gg ae eee $15.00 


Nos, 3 = i Cross Cut... .$20.60 
$30.00 






Nos, 10, iL, Weescéaatcakccevnd 
No. 1 Old Style.. 
SOMIED id acautnctenst evens estan 
Giaut Moyal Cross Cut. 
Moenl, WANs occcecces 
Taintor Positive 
Shaving: 
Fox Shaving Sets, No, 90.......... 
# doz., net, $24.00 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s............ 60% 
Sharpeners, Knife — 
Chicago W net & Mle. CO. cccccace 88% 
Pike Mfg. 


Fast vat Pocket Knife a } 


Yasupal Gre Carving iter x 


Hones, # d0Z.........ssse0es $3. g 
uick Cut Emery Carving | 
Knife Hones, @ doz........ $1.50 
Quis Edge Pocket Knife J 
OE UP Oindiccccacdpacank $2.50 
Skate— 


Smith & Hemenway Co., Eureka. .20% 


Shaves, Spoke— 
INE hava atncud: ate eae doz.$1.10@1.25 


WO0d ..seesereees at; $1. 15@8. 25 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. ‘* Veuand 
Razor = (Stanley 0 24 Go 


Iron, : WO icavcevedéccencians 


Chapin- ele. > 30@30. &10°7 

Goudell’s. # doz. $9.00......ss00. 15&10% 

Wand's Fi and Fhe vcccccesscscecotces 50% 
Shears— 


Cast Iron.. 7 8 9 tn. 
Best ....$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 


Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 

Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 
Straight Trimmers, éc.: 

Best quality Jap.. -0@0410%, 

Best quality, Nickel. -60@60E 10%, 

Fair quality. Jap..  0G80L5 
Fatr quality, Nickel. .15@75410% 
Tatlors’ Shears....... h0@ 404 107, 
Acme Cast Shears.............. 40@40K5 7 
Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears........... 10% 


Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co.: 
Sheep, 1900 list 30. 






BeOO OP ~ TOMO cc uncnscosdseucd 50&10°% 
Tinners’ Snips— 
pg Ree 2k5A20E 19% 
Steel Laid Blades..... 40k 10450% 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berl ’ so 
Heinisch’s Snips.............0..000-0-- 10% 
Jexnings & Griffin Mfg. Co.’s 6% to 


10 in 
Niagara Srins 
ra.e 2 


334 ment % 





& WW Bapend Handles. 


Pruning Shears— 
Cronk’s Hand Shears............... 334% 
Cronk’a Wood Handle Shears.....33'% 
Disston’s Combined Pruning “Hook 

and Saw. #® doz ERNE 23% 
Diasten’ 8s Pruning Hook only, # ve 


John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 
Pruning Shears, all grades.. 
Se Oy AR eee 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co.: 
Pedse. Witeut Brand.......... 
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Lawn and Border, Wilcut Brand. 


606 10°% 
, Sheaves— Sliding Door— 


ist 15% 
Ww rightsville Hatfield Pattern..... 8742", 
ding shutter—. 
SE TNE. cnncaevincenceqacdsuateaeas 40% 
GE RMR cane tvdntrnsdinttnnbatetes 10% 
‘Shells—Shells, Empty— 
Brass Shells, Emnrty: 
Climax, 10 and 12 g BAUKE......+. 65&10% 
Club, Rival, 6545%; First Quality, 
60&5% 
Paner Shells. Empty: 
New Rapid, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge, 
25&10% 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge; Acme, 10, 
12, 16 and 20 gauge; Ideal, 10, 12° 





16 and 20 gauge; ‘Leader grade, 


25&5 2% 
Union, League, 12 and 12 gauge; 
pS a Ee 25% 


New Climax, Defiance, 10, 12, 14, 
16 and 20 gauge; Climax, 14, 16 
Sa BP GI, 06 occ ncesnsenessens 20&5 % 

Challenge, Monarch, 10, 12, 16 and 
20 gauge; League, Union, 14, 16 
and 20 gauge; Repeater Grade. .20% 

Expert, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge, 


334485 % 
Robin Hood, Low Brass.......... 20&5% 
Robin Hood, High Brass......... 30&5% 
Indian, for Black Powder........ 25&5% 


hells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 


MCHIUNNS OTAEE 2. « cccccsvecs $085 % 
Loaded with ee Powder, 
4. Peer Ceres 4010610 % 
Robin Hood: 7 
Smokeless Robin Hood, Low 
PO  wecnedctisacccercmnusaraus 40&10%% 


Smokeless Comets, High Brass, 
49K 10K 10K5 


Indian, Black Powder.......... 40&5% 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co.: 
New Club, Black Powders........ 40% 


Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders.40&5°% 
Arrow, Smokeless Powders.40&10&10% 
Winchester: 


Smokeless Repeater Grade...... 10&5 % 
Smokeless Leader Grade...40&10&10 
BCR POC vc cade ccncutsicccedaces 40% 


Shingles, Metal— Per Sq. 
Edwards Mfg, Co. 
Painted. Galy. 





$4.25 $6.00 
.. 4.50 6.25 
-- 4.95 6,50 
Wheeling vorrnenns Co.: 
Dixie, 14 x 20 in. “—s $5.50 
Dixie, 10 x 14 in.... 4.50 6.00 
Dixie, 7 x 10 in.... 6.00 6.75 


Shoes, Horse, Mule, &c.— 
F’.0.b. Pittsburgh: 


POUR eae keene per keg.$4.10 
POR Ack views cond per keg .$3.85 
Burden’s, all 8izes.......+++..@ key $3.90 
Shot— 
25-1b. bag 
DOD, UO 16 Bic isccuave aus $1.95 
Drop, B and larger........ 2.20 
ROE ecwieveu Ke Ceeevewe’ dan 2.20 
TONE saul c Vinlulalen wumcaia wale 2.20 
MGGO cao ese Sue eecredkanes 2.40 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902. 40% 
Avery Stamping Co ada aenaceecdoes 40% 

Snow Gnovere- 
Long Handle. - 82.75 E $5.90 
Wood und Mail. D. Handle. 
$3.25@$3.50 

Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation........... 

gro .$9.50@ 10.00 

Hunter’s —, odeanaeees 
er gro, $12. oo@ie. 50 
Dafiaio Metallie ‘Biued, R. M. Ca, > ar. 


13 0 $13 50 $i : 0 
Sieves, Seamless Metallic 
-— Per dozen. 
Mee? bao: yy 16 1 20 
Tron Wire... .81.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 
Tinned Wire. $1.15 1.15 1.20 1.89 
Sleves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, i0, 11 and 12 Inch, 
Mesh 18, Nested. . doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.00€@1.05 
Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.40 
Sinks. Cast lron— 
Painted, Standard list: - 
We iztowz@e Win...... 60% 





20 @ 40 to 24 @ 50 in...... 50 
2) 2 60 to 24 2 120 in..... 30% 


Barnes’ low list: 
Up to and including 20 20 x 36 in.. - 50% 


” 23a 2S x 80 in ee A = 
— There is not enti f, 
ituattwa <= 

Skeins, Wagon— 
Owl. rOG sis ce evi -Wemeny 
WOME noose acy - 0@ 45% 


Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 


CTR BRE hi écwesccas 50@50€10% 
Eureka, Uneacelled Noiseless. 
6045 tens 


Victor A, Noiseless .60€4 tens 5% 
Slaw Cutters— ‘ce Cutters. 
Snaps, Harness— 

GOP ii ae iwtacdvea 0@ 40k 10% 

Covert Mfe. Co.: @s ‘o 
Derby, 25%: Yankee, 30&2%; Yankee 
Roller. 30, 

High Grade, ae%: ys 4ny 
GOTO c nncddadesenouvacabbevacccents 

Oveida Communitr: 
Harness Snaps, 1 inch... 
Swivel Snaps.............. nad 
ED wangvodccwsqniesdeéensecucauad 
Snaths— 

Oa iin HGR She 22 iY 


Snips, Tinners— see Shicars. 
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Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Platec— 


Good Quultty....... SVE 10@ 605 % 
CU cv btiektiesuaars 60@60E10% 


ieternations) Silver Co.: 
1847 Rogers Bros., 40&10%; Rogers 


Ds on cwaseennivuniies 50 0& 10% 
Rogers & BKrv., William Rogers’ 
MONO WURME side disc csiscuceien 5U& 10% 
Anchor, Rogers Brand.............. 60°2 
Wm, Rogers & Son............ 60&10°2 
Se enaneene- 
German Silver - GO@60E5% 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co. : : 
SOGOU a ie ncn vtidgdaceencond 50% 
Tinned iron— 
Us ol awe gar daehs per gro. 45@50¢ 
Tables. -per gro.$0.50@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 
Bardsley’s Spring and Check........ 40% 
CSR TRE). nccscccenaseccceess dud LU 4% 
CEE SRM ini.ad cgasccvepduncsseseecacsed 7 
SPD PRM Siadccveseeranccdesmses 35% 
Reliance (Cotl)........seeseeeeeees 10&10% 
ARE’ (QIOEED «dc cie cde cadedsiosceonnapes 30%, 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in....... # doz. $1.16 


Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 

M4, in. and Wider: Per 100 Ib. 
BONS 6 Hitne oid a 4 $4.75 @$5.00 
Haif Bright.... $4.75@$5.00 
Wivight.< cc sae: $5.25@$5.50 

Painted Seat Springs: 
yy v2 & U..... per pr.47@49¢ 


Po @ 3 @ 28..... per pr.69@71¢ 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 
WEACOP TIA oc. his cic cach betnsewigeas 3a@30% 
Philadelphia No, 1, ® doz. $12; No. 
Dee eek Oh i ccissadnaceuteaaes 30% 


Pieuger & Henger Mfg. Co.; 
Cactus, 65&5% Jepanete, 70&5% ; 
Nationals, 05% 
Squares— 
Nickel pluted.. | List Jan. 5, 1900. 
Steel and Iron. § 15@—% 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square ‘and 


FMD, f6 w'-se re GUL 106 10@70 % 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares and T- 
Beveils ... - 40E 10@40€ 106 10% 


Disston’s Try ‘Squares and Bevels, 
Rosewood Handle, 60&10%; Iron 
Stock and Bevel........ccccesseeses 15% 
Winterbottom’s ry and Miter, No. 
» 3%; No, 2 457 
Squeezers, Lemon 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 
$5. 25@$5. 50; No. 1, $6. 25a 86. 50, 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 
CRO vince odo dud akin doz. $1.00 
Good Grade.......... doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron...... ae. $0.75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined. - doz. $1.75 


Staples— 
Barbed Blind.......... 1b. 6@6%4¢ 
Electricians’, Association list. 
806 106 10610 % 
Fence Staples, Plain, $2.25; Gal- 
wanized ........ Vatecs's RSD 
Poultry Netting Staples. ee 
per 1b. 84@3%4¢ 
Steels, Butchers’— 


BDNOR'D Secnisiivitocccos weldestetedoe 30% 
Foster WO iste ssdacsiecccosewiwesc ee 
. & A. Hoffmann’s................. 30° 


Steelyards— .°. .s@s0e1 
Stocks and PET 7 
Blacksmiths’ ... 50€10% 


-50@ 
Curtis Kev’ble R: 9 
Derby Screw pfatchet 'D Die ae 
Green 


‘o 


ore paw. SP dnknlsvadeddewuddeca tne 25 

i nin 4 

Little, Glar* aera stl side deddsnie 3% % 
eece s New Screw Plates.......... 25% 
Stoners, Cherry— 

Wantasgele soo 853 si cceecd 23@9% 


Stones—Oil, dsc. 
Chicago Wueel & Sitg. Co,, 1904 list; 
Gem Oil, Double Grit 
Gem Axe, Single or Double Grit.¢5 
GO Te vnaeds co cacneesdlewsenacks +t 
Gem Razor Hones.................. 509 
Pike Mfg, Co., 1904 list; # Dd.) 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 3 to 5% ir. 92. 
Arkansas St. Ho, } . to 8 in. $3. 
Arkansas Stipe Sewhaese $4. 
Lily White ashita, ‘4 to 8 in 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in. 
Washita S8t., Extra, 4 to 8 in. 
Washita St., No, 1; 4 to 8 in. 
Washita St., No. Z, 4 to 8 in 
Lily White fps peedasdschdaus’ 


329 


33% % 


-60 
-60 
50 
40 
-30 
90 
90 
80 


: aaaaaananas 





Gyickeat Emery on Corundum Oil 


Stone, Double Grit............ 33% % 
Quickcut Emery and Bacmnheais xe 
Stone, Double Grit............. 336% 


Quickent Emery Rubbing Bricks. 334% 

ie Ro. 1. 5 ou. 2 Be) 
ndostan 0 m 

Axe Stones (all Sele ccc ote 


©. Diiviervesentditabeasseas 
eer Creek Stones, 4 to > oe 3 
meer Creek Slips............. 40¢ 
and Stone.. +0006¢ J 
Scythe Stones— 
Chicago Wheel 4! M fe. Co. 


em = * ° 
Sor oe 1 in. $2.00; 12 in. 


Norton Alundum Scythe Stepan: 


Lew on 10 gross lots.. gro. SR. 
50) ‘oss or $3; . $4. 
Tila Vee oe 19} more, gro, $4.50 
Black Diamond 8. 8..# gro, $12.00 5 
Lamoille S. S........ #@ gro. $11.00 
White Mountain 8, 8.# gro. $9.00 
Green Mountain 8S. 8..# gro. $6.00 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8.# gro. $7.50 
No, 1 Indian Pond 8.8.# gro. os | 
No. 2? Indian Pond 8.8.9 gro. $4.50 « 
Leader Red End 8S. 8.# gro. $4.50 - 
Quick Cut ae -+-@ gro. $10.00 | 
Pure oranda, ++-@ gro. $18.00 
Sipe dee . $7.00 
Emery ‘posthe Rifles, 2 Coat. a | 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat, $19 
Emery Sesthe Rifles. 4 Coat. $12) 


Balance of 191 list 33%% 





















































































































































































































Victur Bottle § 


ll’s, oes. No. ‘i; "$10.00 
Morrill’s " 12.30 


aan eee eneeeenee 


Chapin- stephens te edtonmeoen 60@60&10% 
a 
Chapin-Stephens Co......ssecceeseeees 20% 


Cary’s Universal, case lots.... 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cust lron, Steel Points, o. 


Bullard, 8 doz 


Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Ham- 
mer Combined, 209% 


Woven Fence— 


aan eweeeeeeeeeee 


Star Diagonal Strop 


Stuffers, Sausage— 


mterprise Mig. Co 
Raterpet Specialty Co., le 
1902 


eee ere eeeeeserseseeeessseeeeeee 


Sweepers, Carpet— 
Bissell caro Sweeper Co. ; $ 


¥ aay v enecrs. Ss ennaee : 


_ a Ash. Go ectogedss fe, "00 


Standard, Nickel, 





u rc 
Nau ual ‘areata Beartac, 


_ lier Bearing, N’kel. 
Sheraton . Roller Bearing, 


scam Bolles Beating, Plate 


oan y Veneers 


eee teed area bere eeeeeeeree 


aie Bearing,” neating, 
eknananas wiser ; 
arch, Roller Bearing, N’ke 
sce ‘Roller Bearing, 700. 
Ferpotna), Reonier Eas. dap. 
n tua egu y 
Mane Extra a case), 
i ‘Nickele 
anna Extra (I7 in, case), nie 
Bearing, Japanued. ° $33.00 
Bearing, Nickeled. 


Bearing, .Nickeled 
NOTE.—Reba'es: 50c 


dozen on ten-dozm lots; 
$20 2 por dos on twenty-five-dozen 


lots 
Streator Metal Stamping C 
Eureka — 


Model a Sterling 
Model B, Sterling, nee 4. 


Model B, Sterling, Japanned. 
Gos 


r dozcn on three- 


Model D, Sterling 
acks, Finishing Nails, 


New List, May 1, on. 
American Carpet Tacks. 
American Cut Tacks... 
Swedes’ Cut Tacks....... 
Upholsterers’. . 
Gimp Tacks 


eee eee eee eee 


Looking Glass T acks....... 65% 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad “4 ine 


Hungarian Nails. 
Finishing Nails. 
Trunk and Clout "Nails 
OTE.—The above prices are for Stand- 
* eights. ms 


Miscellaneous— 


Double Pointed Tacks 
9044 or 5 tens 
See also Nails. 


Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— 


60 
Wilson & Frien 
Gal, 


Tapes, ee ng— 


American Asses’ Skin ..59@— 
Patent Leather -  25@304. 


Chesterman’s . . 
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Kenffel & Esser Co.; No. 264 Mattress, 4 and \%-Ib. Iron or Steel— : 
F sorite, ee Eeeanens Balis, according to quality, Size bolt.... 5-16 sts yh & % 
en eatin 30@60¢ | Washers... .$5.90 5.00 3.70 3.50 3.30 
Metallic and Steel, lamer, lis, 35@ Wool, 3 to 6 ply....B 9¢; A 104 ss The, above € prices are bused on 
4; Pocke \ 5. 
Lutkin’s:’ . V In lots less than one keg add 
Asses’ Skin.........sceeeee+ s0&10@50% | © ises— 
(” Speamaiesinannoetentr 208 Solid Bow.......:... 50 @ 50610% if, per Ib.; 5-1b. bones add %4¢ 
Patent Bend, Leather... .25&5@25&10% Parallel— Cast Washers— 
Bcchet vevseseeevnnseee AOAMEEG | Athol Machine Co, Over % inch, barrel lots..... 
Wiebusch & Hilger: See,?  Adventadle per lb. 1%@2¢ 
Chesterman's Metallic, No. 34L, RMN eude cas Sekscvendscccce Weather Strip— 
eves) +See deb ososeseleeoes secon te scuc Columbian Hdw. Co..........00000+ Flexibl It— 
Chesterman’s Steel, Emmert Universal: Lined, ex e Fel 408&:10% 
CLC, . eorevenryeessonsersers Pattern Makers’ No, 1, $15.00; No, | [ined. O Galina’ Mes tc a: 48;° 
Teeth, Harrow— Machi 00. a $4 pe = 50& 10% 
Machinist and Tool Makers’ No. | 88 cccsccccccccccccccccccccscscccces 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 4A, $12.50: No. GA, $10.00; No, Wedges— 
headed, %-inch and larger... OA, $22.50. Oil Finish 8 
per 100 lbs.§$2. 15@88. 00 wae Machinists’ bik kil okDaiis on apa 50%  PUMBN.. 2... 2.0 ee Ib., .. @3¢ 
Thermometers— a ©, Norse Ob oe nee bone Weights—Hitching— 
lees ate > ° once, 2, » § » | Covert Mfg, Co 30&2 
Tin Case........ 806 oe . $20.50; 5, 1 32-0. ‘ ae — 
5 a won ulton Mach, & Vise Co,: ce 
an eee) Baba SO RINE. Vs by nceartsdsivadtsst 25% | Per ton, f.0.b, factory: 
Single Loop......+-++- MELOES fe NE, MADE (SOW secsivesiyensthansnil 4% | Hastern District. . $30.00 
Monitor, Cross Head, &c.70&242% | Hollands’: Southern Territory . $24.00 25.00 
Brick Ties— ss MNES osu. ch ccsanccees ee EEs 7, Western and Central 
Niagara Brick ‘Lies.............+- 25&10% Keystone ...... st tteeeeeeeeeeees 65 & 670 Districts ........$2 25.00 @ 28.50 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— Lewis Tool Co, . 
pc iiceede Mena ina MORAG BOW oss cnsccvensprononcl 2% | Wheels, Well— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. Monarch, 50%; Solid Jaw.......... 50% | B-in., $1.55: 10-in., $2.00: 12-in 
Tinware— Massey Vise Co; . $2.50: 1 ? 3 00. — ~~ 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold Clincher ..........secseersessnseeeees 40% 50; 1}-in., $4.00. 
very generally at net prices. Perfect, 15%; Lightning Grip..... 15% Wire and Wire Goods— 


Tire Benders, Upsetters,&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire, 


Tools—Coopers’— 
Ae SE a Perry 2@20&5% 
Haying— 
Bivens’ BEY - TOG e ccveccccncsedescced 45% 
Stowell’s at Carriers, Ons Hay 
Forks, Fork Pulleys, 50% 
iniature— 
Smith & Hemenway Co,’s, David- 
SK. ocsvudeissatbiitie keen occevin satense l, 
Saw— f 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools....35&5% 
DMMONUS’ LApPKOVed...ccecceeeeeeeees 208 /o 
Simouds’ Waeerras oanpeoe maneubaoil 2% 
L. & I. J. White..... » eeeesh sebensenmne 
Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz, 


$1.15G$1L.x%5; gro..... $11.50@ 12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1. 25@ 1.40; gro. $13.00@13.50 
ame— 
Imitation Oneida........ Wk10% 
Newhouse : 
Mawley & Norton 
Victor 
Oneida Community Jump ete 
Mouse and Rat-- 
Mouse, Wovd, Choker, doz. ners 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 85@,90 ¢ 
Marty’ French’ Rat and Mouse Trays 








eonuine) ya $13.25: ; 
0 at, OZ., case 0 

soamnashehanendssbureninsae $11.50 doz, 

xe 3, Rat, #. doz., $6.50; case of 

oabephansanebeatecnheenheite $5.75 doz, 

No, 3%, Mat, #@ doz. $5.25; case of 72 

$4.70 doz. 

No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.85; case of 150 

$3.00 doz. 


No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; case of 150 


oz. 
Trimmers, Spoke—*” %° 
Wood's E  L.....cceseeseee eccceccee 02 OY 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing.. 11°56 
Disston Plastering seanngngece SWedenent 
Disston *“ Standard Brand ” and Gar- 
Gon - TLAWENS 0.60 crvcccovrccvedcoccree 30% 
—: 8 Steel eine. Trowels, ® gro., 
0 
Never-Break Steel Garden Trowels.. 
gro. $6.00 
Rose “Brick and Plastering........ 25&5 % 


n 
Woodrough & McParlin, Pee. 25% 
Trucks, Warehouse, &c.— 
B. & L. Block Co.: 





New York Pattern. - -50&10% 
pomem.S eee. .. .60&107 
Handy Trucks..... doz. $16. 

REA ar doz. $15.00 
Baty Stove Trucks, mare or 
MeKinney TEOCHBs ce cscccceces each $10.00 
Model Stove Trucks........ # doz. $18.50 


.- Tubs, Wash— 
aT pe 4 gross, 


Galvanized, $64 $76 $8 $96 rivaty 
Galvanized nga ee (. 6 pie Oo): 


Per doz., wet '$5.70 630 7.20 6.60 7.20 8.19 
Twine, Miscellaneous— 


Flar T'wine: 
No. 9, 4 and %4-b, Balls.23@25¢ 
No. 12, 4% and \-lb. Balls.21@22¢ 
No. 18, 4 and 14. lb. Balls.18@20¢ 
No. 25. \% and \%-lb. Balls.17@19¢ 
No, 36, 4 and 1, Ib. Balls.16@18¢ 
Chalk Line, “Cotton Mlb, 
REESE HARI mgs” 26@31¢ 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 tb. 
BO LN cine i335 bd CaS: & oC 11@19¢ 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to th.. 
according to quality. . 


American 2-Vly ony ™ and 
1%-Ib. Balls. 1PLAI15VO¢ 

American  3- Piy | "Hemp. 1-Ib. 
DU i 5.6 ews BEC baie 154A 164¢ 


India 2-Plu Hemn, 4 and \4-Ib. 
Balls (Spring Ticine). 10441144 
India 8-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Ralls 
10Y%@1Nb¢ 
India 8-Ply Hemp, 14-1b. Rally 


11 
2, 3, § and 5-Ply Jute. %W-ih. , 
MN 6! 5c’ ninis bate & igh 184% @ 14%¢ 


Mases. TAne, Linen, Y%-lb. Bls.47¢ 


- 154 23¢ . 


DED. 6 icna's do's Po mein ie one as dekk eae 


Millers Falls Oval Slide Pattern.60&10% 
Parker's: 


yictor, 20@25%; Regulars...... 2G % 

MUTE | Dcpoubhitamebsssceansaea 40@45 % 
Combination Pipe........... +. -55@60% 
SEE  nsanetdescone ° 
Snediker's X. L. 
Pe 





Saw Filers— 
Digston’s I D 3 Clamp and Guide, #, 














oz., $24.00, 30%; Clamps.......... 30% 
Perfection Saw Clamps, # doz....$4.50 
Keading 60% 
Sventeneth’s Rubber Jaw, Nos. 1 2) 

WD Dosis Gastvetos vaacpapsteneveestice 50% 
Wood Workers— 
Fulton Mach, & Vise Co.: 
SUE State wenn noubvdeaceace 
BREE cccscscsovcencescccccs 
Massey ‘ise Co.; 
Lightning Grip, 15%; Perfect..... 15% 


Wyman & Gordon’s uick Action, 6 
in., $6.00; 9 in., $7.00; 14 in., $8.00. 


Miscellaneous— 
Holland’s Combination Pipe. -G0@6OES 7 
Massey’s Quick Action Pipe esosecke 0°2 
Parker's Combination Pipe: 

87 ne OAs 187 Series, 60&5% ; No, 


eaters: or M, 


B.'B.,-A2 UBs <.0'c. - ++ -60¢ 
B. B., 9 and 10....,.....20¢ > 
. B., va aeiane ee cen kee to 
i a Sieus'eidie 0.008 pile Sb a Ce 
Oe See $1.00{ & 
PD Bop BONE Div civ co boes 1.25); Q 
Sm Seay eengoves 1.50 
oy, A AE 50 


1. 
Ely’s 3B. E,, 11 and larger. $1.7 7 


1,75 
Ely’s P. B., 12 to 20... .$3.00@38.25 
Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Holww Ware: 
SEE . oo. n-06o ceteee he 45€10% 
GOIN Wie otnd olor oc ered 5045 7, 
Plain or Unground........ 607% 
Country Hollow Ware, ver. 100 
a te ot cna Acatard or innik S oa $3. 
White Enameled Ware: 
Maslin Kettles......... 65410% 
Covered Wares: 
Tinned and Turned... . .85&10% 
Bna@mele” 2.0 0.46 0's Ses 454107, 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware.......... 3344 % 
— Tk eee 70. O& 10% 


Lava and Volcanic, Enameled. .40&10% 
Tea Kettles— 
—— Vea Kettles: 

Inch. 6 7 8 9 
Each .... 454 50¢ 55¢ 65¢ 
Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Spiders and Griddles. .65@65&5% 


BEET  TEDINNEDccpctncccoccotsssuaaiaine 60% 
ee eae 50&5(a508 10° 
Never Break Spiders and Griddles.. 
6545 7% 
Never Break Kettles............0... 60% 


Solid Steel Spiders and Griddies.65&5% 


BONG Biel Taeeeiiss. ces cccscccce - 60% 
Warmers, F oot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone... .40@40&10% 


Washboards— 

Solid Zinc: Hd 
Crescent, family size, bent frame. $3.70 
Red Star, family size, stationary 

protector Sabkecthsudesceovessebssd $3.70 


Saginaw Globe, family size, station 
Drotector:. peneaeheakpeenceeak 
Cable Cross. 


, ary p 
Single Zinc Surface: 
Naiad, family size, open back, 
TS A eR nS 90. 
Single penne Dc avees bance 75 
Brass Surface 
_— King, Single Surface, Os 


Enamel King, ‘Single Surface, venti- 
lated back. 


Washers—Leather,Axle— 
Bolte .< « 0s% . . « 80L10@804 106 10% 
weet. seek eee 


ances HANEY 
Coil: % ™m 1% Inch, 
1014¢ 1144 12%4¢ 16¢ per bor 


Bright and Annealed: 


PAO Dies ecu ceene orailg wiaererau 80% 
SN Eis © 5.000 es ooees 02% 
ES Ses 
fe err > merase 804214% 
Galvanized 
OP Pesce eoccccee - T5b5% 
CES ek o6 5 ble wees kG % 
PEs 6 &o.60 68 es Wyk 1042147, 
TD 80 BB. nccccccccccvcccceetdh 
EE Oe re 7214% 
Coppered: 
6 to 9. ave Sven o's s'vis ean 
10 to i; Kcoes seen veses V5ETIQY 
$5 46 i... ‘iaigainaria? 
19 to el sean » T1045 % 
IDS os odie tie whircle aoe eeen ete 
Tinned: 
BOO Fie ic cevovesepe 754104214 % 
ANNE Oia :5 aso" ic nts hc T5ET YOY 
FVGAG. cove ccccccee SHE 1D., base 
COpper ..eseeee.. SBE 1d., base 


Gust Ntéel -Wire............ 5 
Spooled Wire— 
Annealed and Tinned, 
Wk10@75£10% 
Brass and Copper. 606 100 654.10% 
Retailers’ Assortments, per boz, 
$2.25 @$2.50 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 
Wire Picture Cord. see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
Steel Wire Goods........ port 
Brass Wire Goods. 
Brass Cup and Shoulder Hooks, 
8015 % 


Wire Cloth and Netting— 

Galvanized Wite Netting. .8065% 

Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft. » $1.35 

Standard Galv. Hur du are Grade: 
Per 100 sq. ft. 

Nos. 2, 2% € 3 Mesh...... $3.40 
Nos. 5 and 5 Mesh........$3.65 
HO. 6 GOR sé os cree ee F.90 
Oy BOB in iva ooo of h.40 


Wire,Barb—See 7'1ade Report 
Wrenches— 
Agricultural: .cccccece V5@75410 
Alligator or Crocodile, .20¢10@75% 
Baetsr Pattern 8 Wrenches... 


Oreos 
Drop Forged 8. HEELS 4 


Alligator Pattern, 70%; Buli Dor. mr 
Bemis & Call's: 
ag justable S, 40%; Adjustable S Pipe, 
40%; Brig; - pene, 40%; Combi- 
nation B 409 
Steel Handle Nut- me ors 
Combination Black.. 40&5 % 
Merrick Pattern.. 00050 
SIE  Scnsthesxeheckasécenzaceaal 40%, 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hd). 40810855 7 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&5&5% 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5°%, 







Coes’, Genuiné Hammer Handle...... 
40&10&5&5 % 

Coes’ ‘** Mechanics ’ ’’.. .40&10&10&5&5°/ 
— D BGG. ccsicescscoees 40&1 0%, 
Elgin Wrenches, # doz...-.--+-+- 25 

Elgin Rethreadin Attachment, only 
with one die, Msbibessésieved 6. 25 
Elgin Extra Dies, # doz } 





Elgin Extra Jaws. 8 doz 





Ben Monkey Wrench Pipe Jaws ; 
Mase ben gnecentasccssecbasen ove $2.10 
Gem Pocket 30% 
EE cops edhencnndshVstecnkesntnesse 
W. & B. Machinist: 5 
OS CO ere 5085 
Less than case lots................-+ 50 
W. & B, Railroad Special: 3 
eae ee vecccesecees . 50" 
Less than case lots.......... 40&19K9 % 
Solid Handles, P., S. & W...... 50&5% 
DEN sac asi dassavensatecassdeabee ses ‘ 
WO I: cusbictcntiediegeess sss 50% 
Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co... 
Handy, 70%; Always Ready....... 50% 
Fruit Jar— 


Triumph Fruit Jar Wrench, 5 gross 


lots, # gross. $7.50; ® doz........ $0.80 
Wrought Goods— 
Stables. looks, éc., list March 
SPE TMS o's s 'scaie iste 8714410@ —~ 


Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 
Fore, Madison’s Fermerr" ® seins. 
8 


- 


Sheet.....per 100 1d., $8.85 @$9.10 


For the Table of “ Current Metal Prices ” see the First Issue of Every Month. 





Stacy 


